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DEDICATED 

TO 

The  Sons  and  Daughters  of  Those  Noble  Pioneer 

Fathers  and  Mothers 

Who,  boldly  entering  the  savage-infested 
wilderness,  battled  so  bravely  for  supremacy; 
and  which  finally  obtaining,  made  possible  all 
the  glorious  blessings  that  have  followed. 
Dangers  and  hardships  they  endured,  the  in- 
estimable heritage  bequeathed,  we  now  enjoy. 
All  honor  to  the  pioneers  of  Texas,  than  whom 
there  were  none  more  courageous  and  in- 
domitable. 
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FOREWORD 


The  present  volume  m  the  progressed.'  efforts  of  the  au- 
thor 's  long  cherished  design  to  prepare  a  popular  and  reli- 
able narrative  of  border  warfare  and  Teixas  frontier  history, 
no  satisfactory  aceounit  in  connected  form  havingi  ever  be- 
fore appeared;  indeed  it  is  the  first  seriousi  attempt  in  that 
direction,  and  the  author's  purpose  will  have  been  accom- 
plished if  it  should*  prove  of  value  and  be  handed  down  to 
posterity  with  increasing  interest  tO'  each  generation,  which 
is  but  natural  as  we  recede  further  and  further  from  that 
dark  era  of  fearful  strife  so  long  waged  between  the  red 
men  and  their  white  conquerors. 

Let  the  reader  remember  that  this  work  has  been  put 
forth  and  executed  through  great  labor  and  painstakiuig  re- 
search for  data,  and  a  judicious  sifting  of  the  wheat  fnom 
the  chaff,  that  the  story  might  conform  to  truth,  and]  thus 
possess  a  positive  value,  a  mine  of  historical  wealth  which 
will  prove  the  most  wholesome  of  mental  pabulum ;  though 
the  story  be  toldi  with  lack  of  facileness;  with  more  regard 
for  esactness  of  statement  than  ornatenes®  of  style  or 
grandiloquence. 

The  complete  story  in  all  its  thrilling  details  will  never 
be  told,  from  the  lack  of  reliable  data  and  because  of  the 
vastness  of  such  an  undertaking — as  so  fittingly  expressed 
by  the  versatile  J.  H.  Beadle,  as  he  crossed)  Red'  River  into 
Texas  on  his  tour  of  the  *  *  Western  Wilds ' ' : 

''Here  we  enter  thef  land  of  border  romance.  Hence  to 
the  Rio  Grande  southwest,  and  to  the  Rocky  Ridge  west  and 
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northwest,  every  grove,  oanyon  and  valley  lias  beem,  th^ 
scene  of  some  romantic  and'  daring  incid-ent;  but  should  I  at- 
tempt to  repeat  all  that  are  toM  here,  the/  world  its/elf,  to 
borrow  a  simile  from  Scripture,  would  not  contain  the  books 
that  should  be  written/' 

Very  properly  the  narrative  opens  with  thei  arrival  of 
the  first  American  settlers  within  the  game  preserves  of  th« 
native  and  ferocious  Caranchua,  tribe — the  present  volume 
chronicling  the  bitter  strife  down  through  the  colonial  and 
revolutionary  periods,  and  closing  with  the  las-t  days  of  the 
Texas  Republie;  a  second  volume  covering  the  era  of  state- 
hood and  ending  with  the  last  conflict  between^  red  and 
white  men  on*  Texas  soil,  in  comparatively  recent  years. 

Along  this  line  our  State's  history  ha^  be-en  sadly  defi- 
cient, and  tradition  only  has  preserved  much  of  deep  inter- 
est for  the  pen  of  the  faithful  historian.  The  present  work, 
however,  doe.s  not  aspire  to  the  dignity  of  a  State's  history, 
but  rather  as  an  urn  in  which  are  gathered  the  fragments, 
sifted,  and  shorn  of  fiction,-  and  which  may  serve  the  con- 
scientious and  capable  historian  to  weave  a  more  complete 
ehroniele  of  a  matchless  and  incomparable  history. 

For  more  than  a  third  of  a  century  the  writer  has  util- 
ized hisf  spar^  momentsi  in  th^  (gathering  otf  materials  for 
this  work;  narratives  of  Indian  hostilities  to  the  early  set- 
tlers and  subsequetntly  against  the  frontier  settlers;  verify- 
ing reporlts  of  engagements  by  initerviews  with  many  of  the 
actors  ajnid  eye  witnesses  ojf  the  actions  and  events  related, 
atod  by  untiring  and  voluminous  correspofnidence  with  oth- 
ers an-d  with  thqse  bes(t  informed  on  thei  early  hiist'ory  of 
settlements  and  affairs  of  the  frontier;  of  conirtse  carefully 
consnlting  all  published  histories,  and  esp-ecially  files'  of 
our  early  newspapers — the  most  profitable  source  otf  all — 
no  effoiTfts  having  been  spared  in  any  direction  to  attain  a 
completeness  of  facts,  and'  he  nee  I  may  confidently  say  that 
no  other  history  has  been  written  that  has  been  so  carefidly 
collated  from  original  sources  oif  information  tipon  the 
subject  to)  which  it  relates,  and  I  might,  perhajws,  also  say 
that  node  will  ever  be.     TJie  early    selttlers    are  next  only 
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passing  away,  but  have  passed.  The  re'coll3ctic;n,'si  of  the 
few  who  remaiB  can  add  but  little,  eilth-er  of  n-arrative  or 
corre'ctiom,  to  th-e  def^ctivio  riecord  as  a  whjole,  of  Indian 
hostililti-es. 

Historians  have  oftein  regretted'  that  ,the  read'er  caci  be 
but  impenfeictly  iaatrodticed'  {to  th-e  private  and  domest  e  life 
of  the  peoiple.  *rih'»  'dignity  Oif  couinicils,  the  parade  of  campo 
and  armies,  prevetat  the  histwriara  from  atteimpting  the 
"short  and  sim<ple  annals  of  the  poor.'*  The  history  of  In- 
dian hostilities,  in  som^  me^asure  ineid/eiatally  supplies  this 
defect,  aiff or)ding  a  glimpse  of  the  people  as'  .they  were,  viv- 
id and  'faithful  as  a  photograph. 

I  can  aiay  that  the  impartial  truth  of  history  lias  been 
strictly  adh'er^'d  ito  in  thie  pa^ges  now  befoire  the:  iread-er. 

Of  whatever  value  o|r  imp  ortanioe  this  history  may  be  to 
present  or  future  times,  the  events  wihich  it  trelaites  aj^e,  and 
always  will  be,  the  beginnin,g  of  Texas'  his1x>ry.  The  Indians 
will  always  appear  in  the  opening  ohiapterjs,  and)  tiheiir  wild, 
uiniconth  figures  will  be  defined  on  the  horiaon  to  which  at- 
tention will  be  firsit  directed,  while  their  opposeirs  and  final 
conquerors,  tiie  equally  ciouirageous  (and  dajun»tless  pioneers 
and  border  troopers  will  stride  boldly  forth  in  the  great  pa- 
geant amd  minglJe  freely  in  every  ptajge  of  the  fiery  and 
blood-iteekiaig  border  history. 

The  sioenies  here  recounted^  the  deieds  of  prowess,  actis  of 
henoism,  tales  of  (adventure,  cruel  sufferings  and  harrowing 
events  portrayed,  will  never  again  be  enactefd;  there  (arte  no 
more  f rontiiens  to  be  defended,  the  day  audi  fusefulnesis  of  thie 
piom'eer  is  past;  the  Indian,  as  a  foe,  is  forever  gone;  there 
will  never  be  more  border  wiars. 

JAMES  T.  DeSHIELDS. 

San  Marcos,  Teisas,  October,  1912. 


Editor's  Note 


In  pr€S«iitin,g  this  volume  of  Texas  Boi^der  History 
to  thie  public,  the  editor  doesi  sio  with  positive  faith  aud  eo-n- 
fidence  in  the  author's  ability,  comnage)  aind  strict  adher- 
enice  to  the  truth.  As  a  Texas  historiaoi  hiisi  wiorks  are  ac- 
eiepted  as  authority  by  the  best  edni)Cato«rs  of  the  laind;  while 
his  unflinjchir^g-  retgard  for  authenticated  facts,  m  the  faeie  of 
popular  bfut  fictitious  traxiitions,  is  unqueistioned.  His  selec- 
tiou,  over  .m-aray  competitors,  by  the  Alamo  Heroes'  Monu- 
ment Association,  toi  write  the  ^' Story  of  .the  Siege  of  the 
Alaano",  isbows  the  oindouibted  merit  of  his'  writings  on  nota- 
ble Texas  events,  and  gives  added  weight  to*  this  work. 

While  .the  labor  of!  thei  editor  has  been  stupendous  and 
lon»g  continued,  he  feels  that  the  inesults  attained  more  than 
compens-ates  the  arduous  toil. 

He  sends  forth  this  volume  with  much  confidence  that  it 
will  ifill  a  long  felt  want  in  Texas  history. 

MATT  BRADLEY,  Tiogia,,  Texas. 

Novemiber,  1912. 
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BORDER  WARS  OF  TEXAS 


HE  history  of  thiat  period  in 
which  th^  Spaniard®  occupied 
T^xas — 1690  to  tihe  Mexicaji  rev- 
olution in  1820 — and  not  inap- 
proprdately  eaiHed  "The  Mission 
Era,"  has  much  tO'  do  witih  the 
native  ajid  migrated  tribes  who 
had  occupied  the  country  if(yai 
earliest  times.  But  no  system- 
atdc  axjcount  of  the  Indian  trou- 
bles of  thiis  period  has  ever  beem 
attempted;  and  indeed  the  ma- 
terials for  such  a  narrative  are 
yet  tO'  be  searched  out  and  trans- 
lated from  the  documents  and 
archives  of  that  time.  Enough, 
however,  is  known  to  war- 
rant the  assertion  that  the 
bold  Apaches  and  Comanches 
in  their  perennial  raids  and  depredations  were  the  dread 
and  scour gje  of  the  wesitem  frontier  utnder  both  Spanish  and 
Mexican  rule. 

Being  in  fact  the  rightful  owoieirs  of  the  country,  to 
which  a  native  tribe  gave  name*,  by  priority  of  occupa- 
tion at  least,  these  brave  and  warlike  tiribe®  held  all  intrud- 
ers as  vassals  to  their  powerM  confederacy.      The  following  ^^ 

♦  From  an  old  tradition  we  learn,  and  are  inclined  to  believe,  that  "Texas"  ia  ai 
dian  name,  derived  from  the  word  "Tehaf,"  and  sifirnified,  paradise;  and  appliedjg 
country  in  the  firorseouB  beauty  of  its  virgin  existence,  was  certainly  an  appropriate  W|&in«^ 
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statement  by  historian  Kennedy  \vdll  serve  to  illustrate  Miie 
conditions  in  thiat  section  diiirin,g  the  tinue  referred  to: 

**In  the  destruction  of  the  Missione,  the  Comanches 
wiere  the  principal  agents.  Encouraged  by  the  passive  snlb- 
mission  of  the  Mexicans  of  inix?ed  blood,  they  carried  their 
insolence  so  far  as  to  ride  into  Bexar,  and  alight  in  the 
public  square,  leaving  their  horses  to  be  caught  and 
pastured  by  the  obsequious  soldiers  of  the  garrison,  on  pain 
of  chastisement.  To  raise  a  contribution,  they  would  en- 
ter the  town  with  a  drove  of  Mexican  horses,  stolen  by 
themselves,  amd  under  pretense  of  havinig  rescued  the  cabal- 
lado  from  hostile  Indians,  wouli  exact  a  reward  for  their 
honesty !  They  openly  carried  off  herds  of  eaittle  €iind  hoirses 
from  the  settlemeoits  east  of  the  Rio  Grande,  sparing  the 
lives  of  the  herdsmen,  not  from  motives  of  humanity,  but 
because  they  deemed  it  imipolitic  to  kill  those  who  were  so 
useful  in  raising  horses  and  mules  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Oomanches. ' ' 

Thus  we  isee  the  lordly  Comanches  were  more  than  a 
match  for  the  Spaniards  and  Mexicans,  and  after  more  than 
a  century  of  untiring  effofrt  to  eonciliate  and  christiamize 
these  Indiains,  and  to  people  the  territory  of  Texas,  Mexi- 
co *  wais  williaig  to  give  up  in  despair.  But  a  new  era 
dawned  in  the  history  of  Texas,  lieceeforward  the  red  men 
must  deal  with  a  moi^  formidable  intrudeir — that  invincible 
vanguard  of  western  civilization — the  American  pioneer. 


3<-"The  leading  object  of  the  Mexican  Government  in  allowing:  the  colonization  of  Texas," 
says  Newell,  "was  undoubtedly  the  protection  of  her  frontiers  from  the  hostile  invasion  of 
the  Indians.  The  Comanches  and  other  tribes  had  waged  a  constant  and  ruinous  warfare 
against  the  Spanish  settlements  at  Bexar  and  Goliad,  on  the  western  limits  of  Texas  and 
extended  their  ravages  also  beyond  the  Rio  Grande.  Mexico,  even  under  the  govern- 
ment of  old  Spain,  had  been  unable  to  subdue  or  restrain  them,  and  she  would  have  had 
to  abandon  Texas  altogether,  if  not  other  parts  of  her  territory,  had  she  not  found  a  peo- 
ple, willing,  for  the  sake  of  a  small  portion  of  her  soil,  to  go  in  and  subdue  them."  (Histo- 
ry of  the  Texas  revolution,  pages  14-15)— "And  yet,"  adds  Yoakum,  "the  colonists  have  been 
charged  with  ingratitude.  Wherain?  They  were  invited  to  a  desert.  They  came,  and  found 
it  inhabited  by  Indians  and  those  of  such  audacity,  that  even  in  San  Antonio,  where  the 
Mexicans  mostly  lived,  they  compelled  the  citizens  and  soldiers  in  the  place  to  hold  their 
horses  while  they  paraded  about  the  town;  these  savages  the  colonists  had  to  subdue  at 
their  own  expense  and  on  their  own  account.  Mexico  gave  them  nothing— the  lands  only 
were  valuable  because  they  made  them  so.  They  were  determined  to  keep  it  free,  not  only 
from  Indian  cruelty,  but  Mexican  tyranny."     (Texas,  Vol.  1,  Pages  245-246.) 
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FIRST  FIGHT. 

The  first  conflict  between  Anglo-Americans  and  Texas 
Indians  occurred  on  Galveston  Island  late  in  the  fall  of  1819, 
antedating  more  t^ham  a  year  the  arrival  of  Mos'es  Ans»tiai  at 
San  Aiit'Ondo  de  Bexar,  seeking  permission  to  establish  a 
colomy  in  the  province  of  Texa.s. 

At  that  time  the  patriotic  but  unfortunate  General 
James  Long,  venturing  a  second  expedition  into  Texas,  was 
fortified  with  fifty -odd  of  his  foUoiwers  at  Bolivar  Point, 
opposite  the  east  end  of  Galveston  Island.  A  Frecch  sloop, 
freighted  with  Mexican  supplies,  wines,  etc.,  and  bound  for 
Cassano,  stranded  near  the  present  city  of  Galveston.  The 
Caranehua  Indians,  to  the  number  of  200  warriors,  were  en- 
^camped  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  and  at  once  attacked  and 
butchered  all  on  board  the  luckless  craft,  destroying  the 
[cargo,  and  indulging  in  a  drunken  carousal  "and  war  damce. 

Long  deteffimined  to  avenge  this  outrage,  and  after  night- 
fall, with  thirty  men,  crossed  over  in  small  boats  to  the  is- 
land; and  while  the  orgies  were  at  their  height,  made  a  vig- 
orous attack  upon  the  unsuspecting  and  jubilant  savages. 
Quickly  rallying  from  their  surprise  and  confusion,  the 
Indians  secured  their  weapons,  and  yelling  furiously,  met 
their  assailants  with  determined  courage.  Superior  in  num- 
bers, they  were  a  full  match  for  the  whites.  A  desiperate 
hand  to  hand  fight  of  doubtful  issue,  now  ensued;  but 
Long  effected  a  timely  retreat  to  his  boats,  leaving  thirty 
two  Indians  killed,  and  many  wounded;  three  of  his  own 
men  were  killed  and  two  (George  Early  and  another)  bad- 
ly, besides  several  slightly,  wounded.  Two  Indian  boys  were 
taken  prisoners  and  retained  by  tlie  whites,  one  being  ac- 
cidentally killed  some  time  afterwards. 


♦Prior  to  this  engaerement.  in  1818,  while  Galveston  Island  was  occupied  by  Jean  La- 
Fitte,  the  celebrated  pirate  chief,  some  of  his  men  kidnapped  a  youngr  Caranchua  squaw 
Through  revenge.the  Indians  crossed  over  to  the  island  and  discovering:  a  party  of  the  pirates 
out  hunting,  ambushed  and  killed  four  of  them;  whereupon  LaFitte,  with  2C»9  men  and  two 
small  pieces  of  artillerj'  attacked  some  SCO  of  the  tribe  then  encamped  at  a  place  since  locally 
known  as  the"Three  Trees,"  and  after  a  desperate  figrht,  in  which  some  thirty  warriors  were 
slain  and  a  much  larger  number  wounded,  forced  them  to  disperse  to  the  mainland.  None 
of  LaFitte's  men  were  killed,  but  a  number  were  badly  wounded  with  arrows. 
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In  1821,  after  LaFitte  wv.s  forced  to  abandon  his  "lit- 
tle kingdom"  by  the  United  States  naval  authorities,  a  Dr. 
Parn^ll,  with  a  party  of  about  twenty  men,  visited  the  is- 
land to  search  for  supposed  buried  treasures.  Encountering 
about  100  Caranchuas  at  their  favorite  camp,  the  "Three 
Trees,''  the-  Ameiricams  again  attacked  and  defeated  the  In> 
dians,  who  left  the  island,  forever,  it  is  said,  carrying  off  sev- 
eral dead  and  wounded,  and  leaving  one  of  their  childrein 
prisoner.  The  only  casualty  to  the  whites  was  the  slight 
wounding  of  Dr.  Parnell — an  arrow  pimning  his  eap  to  the 
skin  of  his  head,  which  he  failed  to  notice  till  after  the 
fight. 

"It  was  these  attacks,"  suggestshistorian  Yoiakum,  "that 
made  th^e  Caranehuas  so  hostile  to  Austin's  colonists  in  af-^ 
ter  years." 


AUSTIN'S  INFANT  COLONY. 

A  new  era  had  dawned  in  the  history  of  Texas.  The- 
fair  land  was  not  destined  to  remain  ami  unsettled  and  sav- 
age infested  land — ^civilizati  on  was  rapidly  advancing  tO' 
the  Southwest,  the  American  pioneer  was  coming  as  the 
courier  amd  advance  guard.  Austin  and  his  first  colo- 
nists had  boldly  entered  the  wilderness,  and  were  determined 
to  maintain  a  foothold,  though  they  did  so  under  difficulties, 
aaid  suffering  ^reat  privations.  The  first  settlers  arrived  on 
th«  Brazos  River  during  the  last  days  of  December,  1821,. 
and  the  dawn  of  New  Year's  day,  1822,  marks  the  date  of 
the  first  permanent  Anglo-American  sptitloment  in  Texas. 

Austin's  colony  soon  attracted  the  attention  of  home- 
seekers  throughout  the  whole  Southwest,  and  other  settlers 
eontinued  to  arrive  overland  and  by  water.  In  June,  1822, 
the  sc'ho.on'eir,  "Only  Son,"  with  upward  of  niaety  emi- 
grants (among  them  Horatio  Chrisman,  who  became  the 
noted  surveyor  and  Indian  fighter  of  Austin's  Colony)  and 
supplies  for  the  new  colony,  auchored  in  Matagorda  Bay. 
A  few  days  later  another  vessel,  from  New  Orleans,  enter- 
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ed  the  mouth  of  the  Colorado.  Among  the  passengers  aboard 
the  vessel,  from  New  Orleans,  was  Samuel  M.  Williams,  af- 
terwards the  famous  secretary  o^  Austin's  Colony.  The  pas- 
seaigers  from  both  vessels  were  landed  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  Colorado,  at  a  point  three  mile®  aibove  its  mouth,  where 
they  went  into  camp  and  erected  temporary  storage  for 
their  goods.  Before  leaving  for  the  interior,  a  treaty  of 
frieoid'ship  was  formed  with  the  Indians,  and  four  young 
men  were  left  to  guard  their  property,  while  six  of  their 
number,  including  Helm  and  Clare,  were  dispatched  to  La 
Bahia  for  means  of  traoisportation.  On  returning  with 
Mexican  carts,  they  found  the  camp  had  been  attacked, 
guards  murdered,  and  the  supplies  all  destroyed  or  carried 
away  by  the  f aitMess  and  fiendish  savages.  This  was  a  most 
serious  loss  to  tlie  emigrants,  and  caused  them  much  suffer- 
ing for  lack  of  provisions,  and  other  necessities. 

The  sad  news  reaching  the  settlement,  a  party  of  colo- 
nists were  soon  collected,  armed,  and  in  pursuit.  Locating 
the  camp  of  the  enemy,  the  settlers  made  a  surprise  attaek,  re- 
covering a  reminant  of  their  supplies,  and  routing  tbe  In- 
dians with  some  loss. 

Thus  hostilities  commenced,  and,  with  brief  intervals, 
wa"s  carried  on  for  years,  resulting  in  the  loss  of  many  valua- 
ble lives  and  the  final  extermination  of  this  once  powerful 
and  formidable  coast  tribe.  With  savage  stealth,  the  Indians 
often  lay  in  ambush  till  the  men  would  leave  their  cabins, 
when,  without  warning,  they  would  rush  upon  the  unpro- 
tected and  helpless  women  and  children,  who  pleaded  for 
mercy  in  vain.  On  one  occassion,  only  one  child  out  of 
a  large  family,  was  found  alive,  but  it  was  mortally  wound- 
ed by  an  ugly  arrow.  *  The  whites  may  not  have  beem  so 
wantonly  cruel  and  bloodthirsty;  they  were  equally  stub- 
born amd  determined.  The  conflict  was  inevitable,  irresis- 
tible— one  of  expulsion  and  extermination.  Scores  of  trage- 
dies were  enacted  between  the  emigramts  in  Austin's  Colony 
a-nd  the  Aborigines  during  the  first  years  of  its  feeble  exist- 


»Mrs.  Helm's  "Scrap  of  Early  Texas  History,"  Page  36. 
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<^-nce— the  parti-eulars  of  wliich,  alas!  were  never  recorded. 
Such  reliable  notes  as  we  have  been  able  to  gather,  mostly 
from  th'C  ''Kuykendall  Remmiscences/'  will  be  given  in  the 
order  of  their  occurrence. 


SKULL   CREEK  ENCOUNTERS. 

Dniirg  the  spring  of  1823  a  severe  drouth  prevailed, 
and  but  a  scant  crop  of  corn  was  made  that  season  in  the 
colony.  In  the  summer  three  young  men  were  ascending 
the  Colorado  River  with  a  canoe  load  of  corn,  which  they 
ha.d  raised  on  the  cane  lands  below  the  settlements.*  Near 
the  mouth  of  Skull  Creek,  a  few  miles  from  tbe  presefnt 
town  of  Columbus,  in  Colorado  county,  they  were  waylaid 
and  fired  upon  by  the  Indians,  Loy  and  Alley  being  killed. 
John  C.  Clark,  however,  witli  :seven  severe  wounds,  swam 
to  the  opposite  shore,  asnd,  by  secreting  himself  in  a  dense 
thicket,  escaped,  and  recovered — to  live  many  years  and  ac- 
cumulate immense  wealth.    He  died  in  1861. 

Later,  the  same  day,  and  near  the  same  place,  Robert 
Brotherton,  a  young  man  recently  from  St.  Louis  county, 
Missouri,  unexpectedly  rode  among  the  same  party  of  In- 
dians, thinking  they  were  friendly  Tonkawas.  Losing  his 
gun  in  the  struggle  to  free  himself,  lie  put  spurs  to  his 
horse  and  escaped  with  a    painful  arrow  wound  in  the  back. 

Reaching  the  settlement,  Brotherton  gave  the  alarm. 
**\Vhen  this  news  was  received, ''  says  Kuykendall,  ''about 
a  dozen  of  the  settlers  led  by  my  uncle,  Robert  Kuykendall, 
went  in  pursuit  of  the  Indians.  The  Tonkawas  were  at 
that  time  camped  (near  his  house,  and  the  settlers  thought  it 
prudent  to  take  their  chief  (Carita)  with  them  to  insure 
the  good  behavior  of  his  people  during  the  absence  of  the 
party,  whose  families  would  be  unprotected  until  their  re- 
turn. 

Upon    arriving  near  the  mouth  of  Skull  Creek,  the  par- 

♦The  manner  in  which  the  land  was  prepared  was  simple.  The  cane  was  burned  off 
and  holes  made  in  the  ground  with  handspikes,  v;^here  the  corn  was  planted.  The  land  being 
very  rich,  a  good  yield  was  obtained  in  this  manner.    "Dewees  Letter  from  Texas."  Page  39. 
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ty  halted  in  order  to  spy  out  the  Indians,  and  some  time  af- 
ter dark,  they  heard  them  in  a  thicket  pounding  briar 
root.  Locating  the  enemy,  the  %ettlers  dismounted,  secur- 
ed their  horses,  and  awaited  the  coming  day/'  By  the  morn- 
ing twilight  they  were  enabled  to  find  a  small  path  which 
led  imto  the  thicket  and  to  the  camp  of  the  Indians,  ''and  as 
silently  as  possible,"  says  one  of  the  party,'* we  crawled  in- 
to a  thicket  about  ten  steps  behind  the  camp.  Placing  our- 
selves about  four  or  five  steps  «apaa't,  in  a  sort  of  semi-circle, 
and  completely  cutting  off  their  retreat  from  the  swamps." 
As  the  firist  Indi'an  arose,  tlie  signal  for  a.«ition  was 
givien.  The  surprise  was"  eoanplet'e.  Th-e  s-ettlei's  ru&hed 
on  th€  camp  and  delivered  a  deadly  fiie.  Nine  or 
ten  wai-riors  were  killed  on  the  spot;  ten  more  were  slain 
in  their  wild  attempt  to  retreat;  two  escaped  badly  wouod- 
ed.  The  encampment  was  destroyed,  and  the  settlers  re- 
t'^rned  home  without  further  incid-ent.  This  was  a  severe 
blow  to  the  Caramchuas,  and  it  caused  thiem  to  leave  the 
settlement  for  a  time  and  to  use  more  stealth  antt  precau- 
tion in  their  depredations. 

Durirg  the  fall  and  winter  of  1823-24  Austin's  colony 
was  in  a  very  feeble  condition.  The  empresario  Austin,  re- 
counting the  trials  and  privations  of  his  colonists  at  this 
early  period,  says,  "They  w^ere  totally  destitute  of  bread 
a»d  salt;  coffee,  sugar,  etc.,  were  remembered  and  hoped  for 
at  some  future  day.  There  was  no  other  dependence  for 
subsistence  but  the  wild  game,  sueh  as  buffalo,  bear,  deer, 
turkeys  and  wild  horses,  (mustangs).  The  Indians  rendered 
it  quite  dangerous  ranging  the  country  for  buffalo ;  bear 
^ere  very  poor  and  scarce,  owing  to  failure  in  mast,  and 
poor  venison,  it  is  well  known,  is  .the  least  nutriticus  cif  all 
the  meat  kind.  The  mustang  horses,  however,  were  fat 
and  very  abundant,  and  it  is  estimated  that  at  least  one 
hundred  of  these  were  eaten  the  two  first  years. 

**The  Caranchua  Indians  were  very  hostile  on  the 
coast;  the  Wacos  and  Tehuacanies  were  equally  so  in  the 
interior,  and  committed  constant  depredations.  Parties  of 
Tonkawas,   Lipans,   Beedies   and    others   were    intermingled 
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with  the  settlers;  they  were  beggarly  and  insolent,  and  were 
only  restrained  the  first  two  years  by  presents,  forbearance 
and  policy;  there  wa^  not  force  enough  to  awe  them.  One 
imprudent  step  with  these  Indians  would  have  destroyed 
the  settl^meoit,  and  the  -seittleirs  deserve  as  mu^h  for  their 
forbearance  during  the  years  1822  amd  1823,  as  for  their  for- 
titude." 

''In  1824,  the  strength  of  the  settlement  justified  a  change 
of  policy,  and  a  party  of  Tonkawss  were  tried  and  whipped 
in  the  presence  of  their  chiefs  for  horse  stealing." 

Thus  the  empresario  Austin  himself  'has  given  uis  a 
brief,  but  vivid  picture  of  what  must  have  been  the  difficul- 
ties, privations  and  dangers  which  had  to  be  born^e  and 
overcome  during  the  first  years  of  his  colony.  Austin  him- 
self was  absent  from  his  coloaiy  for  several  months,  being 
very  unexpectedly  called  to  the  city  of  Mexico,  to  secure 
ratification  of  his  colonization  contract  by  the  new,  revolu- 
tionary formed,  government  of  Iturbide.  The  Indians  were 
more  or  less  troublesome  and  threatening;  provisions  were 
scarce,  * 'store  bought,"  clothing  was  an  almost  unknown 
luxury,  and  many  privations,  as  well  as  real  sufferings,  were 
•experienced.  To  give  the  reader  a  better  knowledge  of  the 
deplorable  conditions  and  gloomy  prospects  existing  in  the 
infant  colony  at  that  period,  we  extract  briefly  from  letters 
a>nd  narratives  of  some  of  the  early  settlors  :- 

Colorado   River,  Coahuila,  and  Texas. 

December  1,  1823. 

Dear  Friend:  Since  I  last  wrote,  our  sufferings  have 
been  very  great  for  want  of  provisions.  On  accoutnt  of  dry 
weather  our  crops  were  very  poor,  and  are  now  entirely 
spent.  The  game  has  left  this  section  of  the  country,  and 
we  are  (now  very  mueli  i)(rea<sed  for  food.  There  have  been 
a  great  many  inew  settlers  come  on  this  fall,  and  those  who 
have  not  been  accustomed  to  hunting  in  the  woods  for  sup- 
port, are  obliged  to  suffer.  Were  it  not  for  'a  few  boys  who 
have  no  families,  their  wives  and  children  would  suffer 
much  more  than  they  now  do ;  in  fact,  I  fear  some  of  them 
would  starve.    Those  of  us  who  have  <no  famaliea  of  our  own 
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reside  with  some  af  the  families  of  the  settlement.  We  re- 
main here,  notwithstanding  the  scarcity  of  provisions,  to  as- 
sist in  protecting-  the  settlement.  We  are  obliged  to  go 
out  im  the  morning  ,  a  party  of  us,  to  hunt  food,  leaving  a 
part  of  /the  mem  at  <home  to  guard  the  settlement  from  In- 
dians, who  are  very  hostile  to  us.  Indeed,  we  dare  not  go 
•out  aoad  hunt  except  in  companies,  as  we  are  obliged  to 
keep  on  a  lookout,  lest  the  savages  fall  upon  us;  and  one 
cannot  hunt  and  watch  too.  Game  is  now  so  scarce  that  we 
often  hunt  all  day  for  a  dee^  cr  a  turkey,  anid  reiturn  at 
night  empty  handed.  It  would  make  your  heart  sick  to 
see  tihe  poor  little  half  naked  choildreai,  who  have  nothing  to 
eat  during  the  dajy,  watch  for  the  return  of  the  hunters  at 
night.  As  soon  as  they  catch  the  first  glimpse  of  us  they  ea- 
gerly run  to  meet  us,  and  learn  if  we  have  been  successful  in 
our  hunt.  If  the  hunters  return  with  a  deer  or  turkey,  the 
children  aire  almost  wild  with  delight;  while  on  the  other 
hand,  th^y  suddenly  stop  in  their  course,  their  counte- 
nances fall,  the  deep,  bitter  tears  well  up  in  their  eyes 
and  roll   down   their  pale  cheeks. 

^Tis    truly    heart-rending  to  see  us  return  home  after 
a  hard  days   bunt  without  anv  game,  knowing,  as  we  do, 
that  the  women  and  children  are  entirely     without     food, 
md  <?ain  have  nothing  until  we  find  it  in  our  hunt.    No  one 
jan  know  our  sufferings,  or  even  imagine  our  feelings,  un- 
less they  have  been  in  similar  situations.     And   to      render 
situiation  the  more  dreadful,   our  sufferings  the   more 
|acute,  we  are  often  obliged  to  get  the  women  lof  the  differ- 
ent settlements  together,  and    make  a  kind  of  fort  topro<tect 
them  from  thte  merciless  savages.    It   is    surprising   to   »ee 
[how  bravely  the  delicate  females  beiafr  up  under  their  suffer- 
jin gs,  without  a  murmur  or  complaint.     'Tis  only     by  their 
(looke  they  show  their  feelings.     When   we  seem  the   least 
[discourage/d,  they  ohieer  us  with  kind  words  and  looks,  and 
strive  to  appear  cheerful  Bind  happy.    They   do  more   when 
[We  •are  worwed  out  with  toil  and   fatigue — they   take      our 
^guns  in  their  hands  and  aissist  us  in  standing  guard. 

Our  prospects  for  the  winter  look  very  gloomy.    If  the 


*<, 
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Indians  attack  us,  1  scarcely  know  what  we  shall  do;  but  I 
hope  for  Ifli-e  best,  and  trust  that  we  'shall  be  provided  for 
in  some  way.  Were  it  not  for  the  Tonkawa  Indians,  a 
small  tribe  who  are  friendly  t  j  us  and  supply  us  with  dress- 
ed deerskins,  we  should  be  almost  entirely  destitute  of  cloth- 
ing. Onee  in  a  great  while  we  are  able  to  obtain  a  small 
piece  of  unbleached  domestic,  or  a  bit  of  calico,  at  the  ex- 
orbitant price  of  seventy-five  cents  a  yard,  from  some  one 
passing  through  the  country;  but  this  is  very  seldom.  The 
common  dress  of  men  and  children  is  made  of  buckskin,  an*d 
even  the  women  are  ofteni  forced  to  wear  the  sam*e. 

Your  affectionate  friend,  W.  B.  Dew-ees. ' ' 

Captain  Jesse  Burnham  in  his  "Reminiscences,"  after 
telling  of  'his  enfeebled  condition  from  sickness,  and  that 
*'we  got  out  of  bread"  and  h«ad  no  food  £or  two  days, 
says : 

**At  last  I  heard  one  of  my  children  say,  *I  am  so  hun- 
gry.' I  was  too  feeble  to  hunt,  but  I  got  up  and  began  to 
fix  my  guin  slowly.  I  didn't  feel  as  tfhough  I  could'  walk, 
but  I  started  on  my  first  hunt.  I  had  not  gone  far  wlhen 
I  saw  two  deer,  a  fawn  and  its  mother.  I  shot  the  fawn 
first,  knowing  the  doe  would  not  run  far,  then  I  sliot  and 
killed  her.  *0  ho,'  I  said,  Hwo  deer  in  on^e  day,  and  my 
first  hunt!'  I  took  the  fawn  to  camp  to  my  htmgry  chil- 
dren and  took  William,  my  oldest  boy,  and  a  horse  after 
the  doe.  ]\ly  wife  had  dressed  a  skin  and  made  William  a 
shirt,  but  it  lacked  one  sleeve,  'So  she  dressed  the  fawn  skin 
that  day  and  made  the  other  sleeve." 

**We  were  still  out  of  bread,  and  it  had  been  nine 
months  since  we  had  seen  any.  A  man  fromi  lower  down  fhe 
country  came  up  and  told  me  he  had  corn  that  he  had  plant- 
ed with  a  stick — there  were  no  plows  or  hoes  in  the  colony. 
I  gave  {him  a  horse  for  twenty  bushels  and  went  twenty-six 
miles  after  it  with  two  horses,  a«nd  brougOit  eight  bushels 
back.  I  walked  and  led  my  horse.  I  had  prepared  a  mor- 
tar* before  I  left  home  to'  beat  it  in,  and  a  sieve  made  of 


♦Many  of  the  first  emigrants  to  AuBtin's  Colony  bad  not  even  a  hand  mill,  and  for  a 
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d-eer  Bkin  stretcfbed  over  a  hoop  and  with  hole®  punch-ed  in 
it.  W«  would  have  to  be  very  saving,  of  course,  and,  were 
allowed  only  one  piece  of  bread  around. 

*' About  this  time  my  oldest  daughter's  dress  wore  out 
before  we  could  get  any  cotton  to  spin,  and  sihe  wore  a 
dress  of  dressed  buckskin.  I  Ihad  pants  and.  a  hunting 
shirt  made  of  deerskin.  My  wife  colored  the  skin  brown 
and  fringed  the  hunting  shirt,  and  it  was  considered  tha 
nicest  suit  in  the  colony.*' 

Horatio  Ghrisman,  th-e  famous  surveyor  and  early  In- 
dian fighter  of  Austin's  colony,  says:  '*All  th^ise  emi- 
graaits  suffered  fk)r  want  of  provisions.  We  had  about 
eigfht  acres  of  corai  which  if  not  worked'  immediately,  was 
certain  to  be  lost.  I  could  not  stop  the  plow  to  hunt.  I 
took  no  sustenance  save  a  few  stinted  drinks  of  buttermilk 
until  after  I  finished  plowing  over  tJhe  eight  acres.  My 
plow  animal  w^as  an  old,  slow,  blind  mule."  A  few  weeks 
afterward,  Mr.  Chrisman  learned  that  James  Whitesidea— 
w^ose  residence  was  on  the  east  side  of  the  Brazos — bad 
gone  to  the  United  States  on  business,  and  that  his  family, 
consisting  of  his  wif-e  and  two  little  boys,  had  little  or 
nothing  to  eat  but  lettuce.  Sending  out  his  excellent  hunt- 
er, Martin  Vamer,  he  secured  a  very  large  buck,  which  he 
threw  across  his  horse  and  carried  to  Mrs.  Whiteside®,  a  dis- 
tance of  twenty  miles.  *'Aunt  Betsey,''  says  Chrisman, 
* 'never  forgot  this  favor." 

The  lot  of  tliese  first  pioneers  was  indeedi  a  hard  and 
rugged  one,  but  in  common,  and  they  were  ever  ready  to 
assist  and  protect  each  other  at  their  own  discomfort,  and 
often  at  the  risk  of  their  lives. 

During  the  summer  Capt.  Chrisman  was  without  a  shirt, 
and  wore  a  buckskin  hunting  shirt   instead.       Toward   au- 
tumn he  learned,  that  Col.  Jared  Groce     had     some  goods. 
He  therefore  visited  the  colonel  to  replenish  his  wardrobe. 

long  time  their  only  means  of  manufacturing  meal  was  by  poundinjr  tlie  com  with  a  wooden 
pestle  in  a  motar  made  in  a  log  or  stump.  The  first  saw  and  grist  mill  propelled  by  water, 
was  erected  on  Mill  Creek,  by  the  Cununings  family.  It  went  into  operation  in  the  year 
1826.  One  or  two  horse  mills  had  been  erected  a  short  time  before.— KuykendalUs  Re> 
minisceRceB. 
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Be  boug'ht  a  few  yaxda  of  coarse  browoi  "Holland,"  from 
which  be  had  a  Mrs.  Byrd  to  make  him  two  shirts — "the 
best  I  ever  wore,  as  they  lasted  three  years."    But  we  are 


cigressmg. 


HORSE  THIEVES. 


Another  sort  of  annoyance  to  the  struggling  colonists, 
and  one  that  for  a  while  thpeatened  to  be  m-ore  serious  thtan 
Indian  troubles,  was  a  clan  of  Mexican  andJ  American  rob- 
bers and  horse  thieves  that  infested  the  colony  about  this 
tim^e — some  of  them  erstwhile  denizens  of  the  "Neutral 
Groqinds, ' '  where  they  held  undisputed  sway  and  found  a 
safe  retreat.  Others,  "men  Who  had  fled  from  justice  in 
the  United  States,  and  come  to  the  colony  with  the  hope  of 
committing  their  depredations  with  greater  impunity." — 
Yoakum's  Texas,  Vol.  1,  page  228. 

"During  the  same  summer,"  (1823),  says  Kuykendall 
in  his  Reminiscences,  "A  Frenchman  and  two  Mexicans,  all 
resideoits  of  L/ouisiana,  returning  from  the  Rio  Grande  with 
a  small  cavalcade,  passed  through  our  neighbor'hood  and 
croesed  the  Brazos  at  the  La  Bahia  road.  As  they  passed 
by  the  residence  of  Martin  Vamer,  (near  the  present  town 
Oif  Independence),  they  stole  his  most  valuable  horse.  Our 
Alcalde,  Josep'h  H.  Bell,  ordered  me  to  raise  a  few  men 
and  pursue  the  thieves.  The  men  who  went  with  me  were 
Martin  Varner,  Samuel  Kennedy,  James  Nelson,  Oliver 
Jones  and  George  Robinson.  About  midnight  of  the  day  we 
started,  we  arrived  at  the  creek  much  swollen  by  a  recent 
pain.  Dark  as  it  was,  we  swam  this  stream,  and  about  an 
hour  before  day,  on  the  waters  of  the  Trinity,  we  came  up- 
on the  camp;  and  at  daylight  captured  the  theives,  and  re- 
covered Vamer 's  and  ten  or  eleven  other  horses.  The  cul- 
prits were  tried  by  the  loeal  authorties  and  sentenced  to 
Teceive  thirty-nine  las^hes,  which  sentence  was  duly  execut- 
«»d;  'after  which  the  Frenchman  was  released,  it  appearing 
that  he  was  only  accessory  to  the  theft.  "The  principal  was 
now  earridd  before  Al-calde  Bell      for    further    proceeding^; 
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again  whipped,  and  releaised  on  the  east  side  of  the  Brazsos, 
with  orders  to  depart  the  Colony."* 

Colk)iiel  Austin,  as  civil  and  military  commandant,  now 
adopted  more  drastic   measures,  determined  to  rid  his  colony 
of  tlie  scourge.     An  opportunity  soon  offered  to  carry  out 
his  plan.    '*A  still  greater  outrage"   continues  Kuykendall, 
"was  perpetrated  this  summer  by  anothea*  party  of  Mexi- 
cans from  the  border  of  Louisiana.    Tthey    were  enroute    to 
the  Rio  Grand-e,  and  finding  a  small  party    of    Mexicans    on 
Skull  Oreek,  with  a  cavalcade  which  they  were  driving  e^st, 
the  Louisianans  camped  with  them.    The  ensuing  nig'ht  they 
fell  upon  their  Rio  Grande  brethren,  and  after  muirdering 
two  or  three  and  dispersing  the  rest,  took  possession  of  th-e 
cavaillada.     Carriaisco,  the  owner  of  the  horses,  thoaigh  wound- 
ed, .escaped  to  the  settlement  on     the     Colorado ;  w^hereupon 
uncle  Robert  Kuykendall  with  a  few  men,  started  in  pursnit 
of  the  theives.    It    was  s^on.  discovered  they  had  separated 
into  two  parties   (having  divided  the  horses),  one  of  which 
had  crossed    the  Colorado  a  short    distanoe    below  the    La 
Bahia  road,  and  the  other  manv  mile^  above  it.    The  latter 
party,  after  crossing  the  rivea*,  fell  into  and  followed  ihe  San 
Antonio  road  and  escaped  to  Louisiana,    but  the  former  was 
pursued  alid  overtaken  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Brazos,    at 
the  Cooshatte  crossing.      Two  of  them  were  killed  and  their 
heads  situck  on  poles  at  the  roadside.    The    horses  were  also 
taketn     and  restored  to  their  owner.     After     this  example, 
the  *  border  ruffians'  ceased  their   depredations   within   tlhe 
bounds  of  Austin's  Colony." 

However,  the  Tonkawas,  over  professing  friendship  for 
the  whites,  could  not  restrain  their  propensiity  for  stealing, 
and  committed    numeaxxuis  petty  depredations. 

*' Toward  the  latter  part  of  this  sfummer,"  says  Kuyken- 
dall, "a  partly  of  Tonkawas  stole  a  horse  from  my 
father  and  several  from  Mr.  Wheat.  Father,  Thomas  Boat- 
wright,  my  brother  Barzillai  and  myself,  pursued  the  tjhieves. 

»"At  first"  says  Yoaknm,  "they  were  pursued,  the  property  reclaimed,  and  the  rob- 
bers whipped  and  turned  loose,  but  this  only  seemed  to  exasperate  and  cause  them  to  add 
murder  to  robbery,  in  order  to  prevent  detection." 
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At  the  infant  town  of  San  Filipe,  then  containing  but  two 
or  three  log  cabinis,  we  were  joined  by  Aust?i.n  an^d  a  few 
ot(hers,  who  went  with  us  to  Fort  Bend,  wihere  we  were  join- 
ed hy  a  few  more  men,  making  our  force  thii*ty  strong.  On 
approaching  the  Tonkawa  camp,  Carita,  the  chief,  met  the 
party,  professing  regrets  th'at  fi-ve  of  his  youjng  men  had 
stolen  the  horses;  tlrnt  tili.e  animal-s  would  be  restored  and 
the  thieves  punished.  Delivering  the  horses,  the  old  chief 
pointed  out  the  five  men  wiho  had  eommitted  the  theft,  each 
of  whom'  wias  sentenced  to  receive  fifty  lashes,  and  have  on« 
half  of  his  head  sihaved.  The  sentence  was  fully  carried 
out  on  four,  one  being  excused  for  ■sickness,  Cliiief  Carita 
itnflicting  one  half,  and  Capt.  Kuykendall  the  other  half  of 
the  lashes/' 

At  this  time  therJe  were  two  divisions  of  this  tribe;  the 
other  encampment  being  on  the  Colorado  under  Chief  Sandia. 
The  couhbined  number  of  warriors  ''did  not  mudli  excaed 
one  hundred' — -it  certainly  did  not  reacii  one  hundred  and  fif- 
ty. "* 

With  tih.e  ne'tu«rn  of  spring,  favorable  seasons  aind  a  fair 
yiel-d  of  crops,  came  (new  life  and  renewed  hopes  for  th^e 
struggling  coloni'sts.  ''New  comers''  were  locating  at  dif- 
ferent points,  aind  a  more  prosperous  and  peaceful  eondition 
prevailed  in  the  Colony.  But  the  settlers  were  not  long  left 
undisturbed.  The  Caranchuas  soooi  renewed  hostilities.  In 
Junie  of  this  year,  a  party  of  Caranchuas  halted  near  the 
camp  of  Capt.  Robert  Kuykendall,  on  Peadh  Creek,  a  few 
mileis  below  Eagle  Lake,  killing  some  of  his  stock  amd  shoot- 
ing at  his  little  ten  year  old  son,  whio  escaped  and  rode  for 
assistance.  Kuyketndall,  wdth  his  wife  and  smaller  children 
secreted  tbemselves  in  a  thicket.  Oapt.  Mgram  amd  a  dozen 
neighbors  soon  came  to  their  relief.  The  isettlers  f ollow.ed 
the  trail  of  the  retresating  Indians,  which  wound  for  sever- 
al miles  through  a  dense  eaoe  brake.  When  the  pursuers 
arrived  at  the  Colorado  River,  they  espied  the  Indians  on 
the  opposite  bank,  where  they  were  drying  meat.  "Spur- 
ia Kuykcndaii's  ReminiscecccB. 
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ring  their  horses  to  a  g-allop,  they  pJung-ed  into  ths  riv^r  in 
the  face  of  tlie  einemy,  wiho  saluted  them  mth  'a  swarm  of 
arrows,  and  fled  to  thie  ad/jacenft  cane  brake.  In  the  eamp 
Alexander  Jackson  stooped  to  pick  up  a  buffalo  robe,  wti-eai 
a  'cloth  yard'  arrow  was  driven  throug*h  this  elbow.  At 
the  momeTit,  la  companion,  Jolm  V.  Clark,  saw  the  In- 
dian who  had  ^hot  Jackson,  in  the  cane  btrabe,  with  his  bow 
raised  to  shoot  a>gain.  Clark  quickly  aimed  and  fired,  the 
Indian  falliu'g  dead,  the  rifle  ball  cutting  his  wrist  im  two, 
and  penetrating  his  breast.  The  Injdiaais  being  secure  in 
their  cane  brake  (retreat,  the  settlers  deemed  it  prudent  to 
give  up  further  pursuit." 


THE  FAMOUS  CANOE  FIGHT. 

About  this  time  Capt.  Whit-e,  an  old  trader  who  lived 
at  La  Bahia,  aaid  owned  a  small  boat,  had  an  adventuTe 
with  the  Caranchuas.  Embarking  at  Port  Lavaca  his  vessel, 
loaded  with  salt  to  exchange  for  <iorn,  he  steered  up  the 
Colorado  to  what  is  called  ''Old  Landing,"  two  miles  from 
its  mouth,  w^ere  he  landed,  leaving  his  boat  in  charge  of 
two  or  three  Mexicans,  and  went  vip  to  the  settlement  in 
search  of  corn,  A  party  of  Caranchuas  were  encamped 
near  the  landing,  aaid  professing  frieadsMp  for  White  and 
his  Mexieau  companion,  requested  him  to  visit  them  on  M-s 
return,  as  they  wished  to  trade  for  corn.  Goinig  up  Peach 
Creek  to  the  Kincheloe  settlement,  White  found  corn  in  ex- 
change for  his  salt — the  corn  to  be  delivered  to  his  boat,  and 
the  salt  received  there.  Meantime  the  settlers  were  inform- 
ed of  the  situation,  and  a  runner  sent  sixty  miles  above  for 
Capt.  Jesse  Bumam,  who  hastily  collected  a  company  of  twen- 
ty-five and  marched  on  the  Indians.  We  quote  Burnam 'sown 
account:  "White  was  to  inform  the  Indians  of  his  return, 
by  making  a  camp  fire.  He  ga^.^e  the  signal  just  at  day- 
light;. I  left  twelve  of  my  men  at  the  boat,  for  fear  the  In- 
dians might  come  from  a  different  direction,  while  I  took 
the  other  half  and  went  down  the  river,  to  the  Indians' 
landing  place.    Aboilt  half  an  hour  by  sun,  the  Indians  oame 
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rowing  tip  the  river,  very  slowly  and  cautiously,  as 
though,  they  expected  danger.  The  river  banks  were  low, 
but  with  sufficient  brush  to  coneeal  us.  Just  as  they  were 
landiaig,  I  fired  on  them,  nay  «igniad  shot  killing  one  M- 
dian,  and  in  less  th^m  five  minutes  we  had  killed  eight.  The 
other  two  swam  off  with  the  eanoe,  which  they  kept  betweeai 
them  and  us,  but  finally  one  of  them,  naising  his  head  to 
guide  the  camote,  received  a  mortal  shot.  I  'returned  home 
without  the  loss  of  a  man."* 


DISASTROUS  FIGHT  IN  THE  CANE  BRAKE. 

Through  favorable  reports  sent  out  by  Austin,  his 
colony  continued  to  increase  in  population — giving  a  sem- 
blance of  stJrength  that  would  better  enable  him  to  cope  with 
the  Indians.  The  land  office  was  opened,  surveyors  appoint- 
ed, and  we  are  informed,  about  two  hundred  anid  fifty  titles 
were  issued  to  the  original  ''300"  settlers  during 
this  year.**  While  the-  colonists  busied  them^lves  se- 
leicting  loca;tions,  surveying  lands,  and  making  impnove- 
mieats,  tidin^gs  came  that  a  small  party  of  emigrants, 
ennoute  from  the  mouthi  of  the  Brazos,  had  been  at- 
tacked amd  murdered  by  the  exasperated  Caranchuas.  Col- 
onel Amstiin,  to  reitaMate,  and  prevent  a  repetition  of  such 
outrages,  in^  September,  commissioned  Capt.  Randal  Jones, 
with  a  company  of  twenty  three  men,  to  proceed  down  the 
Brazos  in  canoes,  reconnoiter  the  coast  as  far  as  Matagorda 
Bay,  and,  if  foumd,  show^  no  mercy  to  the  party  that  massa- 
ered  the  emigrants,  as  well  as  any  other  hostiles.  Landing 
at  a  favorable  position,  scouts  were  sent  out  to*  reconnoi- 
ter. "We ^ quote  from  Jones'  Journal:  ** Convinced  that  the 
Indians  were  secretly  preparing  for  aau  attack,  two  of  the 
scouts  were  dispatched  up  the  river  for  reinforcements.  At 
Bailey's  store,  on  the  Brazos,  they  were  joined  by  eight  or 

♦  Reminiscences  of  Capt.  Jesse  Bumam,  in  Texas  Historical  Quarterly— Vol.  5,  pagres 
17  and  18. 

]f  4-247  was  the  exact  number  of  titles  issued  in  1824. 
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teia  colonists  already  collected  to  watch,  the  maneuverings 
of  about  a  dozen  Indians  who  had  visited  that  place  for  am- 
munition. At  daybreak  the  following  mominig,  an  attack 
was  made,  a  few  Indians  were  kilkd,  aaid  their  discomfitted 
companions  routed." 

In  the  meantime,  directed  by  the  loud  wailing  for  their 
falleai  comrades  at  Bailey's,  Capt.  Jomes  ascertained  tii»at 
some  thirty  Indians  were  encamped  om.  the  west  bank  of  a 
small,  sluggi^  tributary  of  tdie  Saai  Bern-ard — since  call- 
ed Jones  Creek. 

Approaching  under  cover  of  night,  within  sixty  yards  of 
the  eaicampmient,  the  company  halted,  quickiy  prepared 
for  action,  and  ''when  it  was  light  enouglh'  to  see  their 
sights"  made  a  furious  attack.  Although  greatly  surprised, 
the  Indians  quickly  hid  themselves  in.  the  reeds  and  tall 
marsh  grass.  Where  they  fought  wirtJh  great  desperatioai  and 
advantage.  Exposed  to  the  deadly  balls  and  arrows  of  th'e 
Indiams,  tli^e  whites  finaMy  retreated,  with  a  loss  of  three  of 
their  number,  Spencer,  Bailey  and  Simger.  The  Indians,  too, 
suffered  severely,  their  dead  being  estimated  ait  fifteen.  A 
prioportionate  number  were  wounded  oai  either  side. 

John  Henry  Brown  says,  *'It  was  a  clear  repulse  ol 
the  whites,  whose  leader,  Capt.  Jones,  was  an  experienced 
soldier  of  approved  courage.  Such  a  result  was  lamentable 
at  that  period  in  the  colony's  existence." 

The  whites  re-turned  home,  and  the  Indians  retreated 
westward  across  the  San  Bernard.  Greatly  incensed,  and 
somewhat  emboldened,  the  Caranchuas  now  became  more 
hostile  and  troublesome.  * 


AUSTIN  LEADS  EXPEDITION  AGAINST  CARANCHUAS. 

As  the  confines  of  Austin's  colony  were  extending  in 
every  direction,  many  outrages  were  perpietrated  on  the 
more  venturesome  and  exposed   settlers.     Ool.   Austin,   now 

>♦■  During  this  year,  Capt.  Chrisman,  while  out  surveying  with  email  parties  .of  "land 
locators,"  had  several  skirmishes  and  numerous  adventures  with  ahe  Caranchuas  on  the 
San  Bernard  River  and  Gulf  Prairie. 
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deeming  hia  forees  sufficieiitly  strong,  determined  to  clias-  j 
tise  and  expel  the  thieving  and  murderous  Caranchuas 
from  his  colony.  Accordingly,  in  July,  h.e  headed  an  expedi- 
tion of  forty  or  fifty  arm^ed  men  from  San  Felipe.  Cross- 
ing tlhe  Colorado  (near  Eagle  Lake,  and  proceeding  down 
the  west  side  of  the  river  to  * '  J-enoiin'gs  Camp ; ' '  thence  to 
th-e  Lavaxja  below  the  mouth  of  the  Nabadad;  most  of  the 
route  being  through,  the  prairie  country.  Pion'eers  were  de- 
tailed to  open  roads  through  the  dens-e  thickets  and  cane 
brakes,  bordering  streams  they  crosised.  Bax<t  the  Indians 
had!  warning  of  this  expedition  and  fled  from  the  colony — 
west,  toward  the  San  Antonio  River. 

Returning  to  the  capital  for  fresh  supplies  and  rein- 
forcemente,  Austin  determined  to  pursuie  and  deal  these 
Indiaais  a  telling  blow  wihile  they  were  united  in  their  retreat. 

This  second  expedition,  of  some  ninety  men,  thirty  of 
whom  were  negroes,  tlhte  slaves  of  Col.  Jared  E.  Groce, 
mounted,  armed  and  comma;nded  by  him,  left  San  Felipe  in 
August;  passing  thie  Colorado  at  the  Atascocito  crossing, 
and  following  the  Atascocito  road  to  the  Guadalupe  River, 
near  the  present  town  of  Victoria;*  thence  marching  in 
the  direction  of  La  Baihia,  expecting  to  strike  the  Indians 
weist  of  the  San  Antonio  River,  on  either  Espirita  Santo 
or  Aransas  Bays.  **But  on  the  Manahuilla  Creek^  sa  f>ew 
miles  east  of  that  town,"  says  John  Henry  Brown,  *'h.e 
was  m^et  by  the  priest.  Alcalde  and  citizens,  who  ap- 
peared as  mediators  for  th-e  Indians.  The  Caranchuas, 
af onetime  nominally  belonging  to  the  Misision  of  La  Bahia 
as  converted  Indians,  now  seeing  danger  aipproaoMng,  pro- 
fessed penitence,  and  appealed  to  the  priest  and  Alcalde  to 
avert  their  threatened  destruction.  The  resnlt  wias  a  conf»er- 
ence  and  quasi-treaty,  in  which  the  Indians  solemnly  pledged 
themselves  to  never  again  come  east  of  the  San  Antonio 
or  Guadalupe  Rivers.  The  colonists  thereupon  returned 
home." 


»'At  that  time  there  was  not  a  single  habitation  on  the  Guadalupe  River  from  its  head 
to  its  moulh'— Kuykendall  Reminiacences. 
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For  la  time  these  Indians  remained  q<uiet,  the  good 
priest  'exerted  himself  in  their  behalf,  and  (hopes  were  en- 
tetrtaioied  that  he  would  succeed  in  bringing  them  under  tftie 
benignajit  influence  of  Christ iaai  civilization.  But  *'tothe 
manner  born"  the  Caranchuas  could  not  long  rie&train  thieir 
murderous  and  lihieving  prop  eaisiti^is ;  the  treaty  was  soon 
bnoken,  sand  for  more  than  twenty  years  they  continued  to 
commit  many  petty,  and  some  serio<us  depredations.  * '  In  fact, '  * 
says  Kuykendall,  ''some  of  the  greatesit  atrocities  ever  com- 
mitted by  these  Indians  in  Austin 'is  Colony,  were  perpe- 
trated after  this    treaty    was  made.* 

In  the  winter  of  this  year,  the  families  of  Flowers  and 
Cavaniajugh  were  murdered  by  the  Caranchuas.  Capt.  Buck- 
ner,  with  a  coimpainy,  pursued  the  Indians  to  their  camp 
on  the  bay  about  three  miles  east  of  the  present  town 
of  Matagorda,  where  at  day  break  the  made  a,  surpritse  at- 
tack, killing  some  thirty,  and  completely  routing  them. 
Tliis  was  the  (greateist  loss  these  Indiainis  ever  sustained  in  any 
one  fight  witfti'  the  colonists.  Sometimle  during  the  year 
1832,  Capt.  JohD  Ingram  led  a  party  of  nineteen  men  in  an 
attack  on  an  encampment  of  Caranchuas  on  Live  Oak  Creek, 
within  the  present  limits  of  Matagorda  County.  TJie  party 
fired  on  thie  Indians  at  the  dawn  of  day,  killing  four  or 
five  and  dispieraing  the  remainder. 

**Near  the  mouth  of  the  Guadalupe,  in  1834,"  says  John 
Henry  Brown,  **they  wene  only  deter ed  from  attacking  the 
party  of  Major  James  Kerr,  surveying  lands  for  De  Leon's 
Colony,  by  a  ruse  practiced  upon  them  by  him;  and  during 
that  year  they  were  wMpped  in  a  fight  near  Laguna  Vicrde, 
or  Green  Lake,  now  in  Calhoun  County,  by  a  party  of  Mex- 
ican and  American  settlers  commanded  by  the  brave  Capt. 
Placido  Venibides."  ''In  the  year  1834  or  1835,"  says  Kuy- 
kendall, "the  Tonkawas,  instigated  by  the  Mexicans  of  Vic- 
toria, treacherously  assassinated  fifteen  or  twenty  of  the 
Caranchuas.  The  Tonkawas  went  to  the  camp  of  the  Ca- 
ranchuas, taking  with  them  a     small  boy,  who  secretly    cut 

♦In  the  year  1826,  Capt.  Aylett  C.  Buckner,  defeated  a  party  of  Caranchuas    below 
Elliott's  Crossing. 
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the  bow    strings  of  the  Caranchuas,  when  the  Tonkawas  fell 
upon  them  and  miurdered  all  but  two    or  three." 

In'  the  Spring  of  1886,  the  Caranehuas  still  counted 
twenty-five  or  thirty  warriors.  WlDen  the  army  of  invasiooi 
reached  our  frontier,  they  joined  it,  and  fougiht  against  uB 
at  the  Mission  of  Refugio  in  March,  1836.  They  had  pre- 
viously offered  to  fight  for  the  Anuericans,  but  their  offer 
was  either  rejected  -or  ne^glected. 

About  1840  they  were  eneamped  on  tihe  Guadalupe  Riv- 
er, below  Victoria,  near  the  junction  of  the  San  Anto'nio,  and 
on  account  of  some  depredations  committed  by  them,  were 
attacked  by  the  Mexican  and  American  settlers  of  that  ^d- 
einity,  and  many  killed.  ''They  fled  to  the  southwest,  along 
the  coast,"  says  Kenney,  ''and  their  brief  history  hastens 
to  its  catastrophe." 

In  1843  they  were  camped  about  fifty  miles  southwest  of 
Corpus  Christi,  where  they  were  foiHid  by  a  Mexieaoi  rang- 
ing company  under  Capt.  Rafael  Aldrete,  who  had  known 
them  from  his  childhood  as  cannibal  savages.  He  at  onee 
attacked  and  almost  annihilated  them,  very  few  escaping. 
Their  last  notaible,  hostile  act  was  the  murder  of  Capt.  Joihoi 
Kemper  'at  his  home  on  the  Guadalupe,  Victoo^ia  County,  in 
November,  1845.  Mrs.  Kemper,  wiQi  her  two  little  ehildren, 
and  her  mother,  after  the  Indians  had  attempted  to  burn 
them  with  the  dwelling  house,  escaped  in  the  stotrmy  night, 
and  crept  to  the  house  of  Alonzo  Bass,  situated  twelve  miles 
distant,  on  the  Oalito. 

The  last  that  was  seen  of  these  Indian"  says  Kenney, 
was  in  1847,  when  a  remnant  of  some  eight  or  ten 
Caranchuas  crossed  the  Rio  Grande  at  its  mouth,  begging 
their  way  into  Mexico  and  oblivion."  ''In  the  year  1855," 
adds  Kuykendall,  "the  once  formidable  tribe  of  Caranchuas 
had  dwindled  to  six  or  eight  individuals,  who  were  residing 
near  San*  Fetrnando,  State  of  Tamaulipas,  Mexico." 


ii 
(I 


CHAPTER  II. 


S  we  have  seem,  the  principal  ^ind  most  fe- 
rocious tribe  with  which  Austin's  coloaiists 
came  in  contact,  on  their  arri\ial  and  for  the 
first  few  years,  were  the  Caranchnas.  But 
it  was  not  long  before  the  Wacos,  Tehua- 
canies  and  allied  tribes,  were  depredating. 

In  the  Spring  of  1824,  a  party  of  Wacos 
went  down  the  Brazos  as  far  as  the  Kuy- 
kendall  settlement,  where  they  stole  thir- 
teen head  of  valuable  horses,  and  escaped 
wdth  their  booty,  having  been  pursued'  somie  forty  miles  to 
the  head  of  Cummin;gs  Creek  where  the  trail  was  lost.  Fol- 
lowing this  successfufl  raid,  the  "Wacos  'again  visdted  the  ^t- 
tlements,  and  stole  all  the  horses  of  Mr.  John  Oummdngs. 
"We  followed  the  thieves  as  far  as  the  Yegua,  about  fifty 
miles,"  says  Kuykendall,  ** where  we  lost  the  trail  iai  eon- 
sequjencje  of  the  great  number  of  wild  horses  and  buffalo 
whi<;h  tihen  ranged  tjirougih  that  section  of  country."  Many 
other  depredations  were  committ-ed  by  tihesle  Indians  about 
this  period,  but  details  are  too  meager  folr  record.* 


*  In  consequence  of  repeated  thefts  committed  by  the  Wacos  and  Tehuacanies.  CoL 
Austin,  in  July,  1824,  sent  Capt.  Aylett  C.  Buckner,  with  Judsre  Duke,  James  Baird,  Thomas 
H.  Borden,  Selkirk,  Jones  and  McCloskey,  en  a  mission  to  treat  with  these  tribes.  They  took 
with  them  some  goods  to  barter  with  the  Indians  for  horses.  They  crossed  the  Brazos  at 
the  San  Antonio  road  and  proceeded  up  tl  e  river  on  the  east  side  to  the  Tehuacanie  village, 
crossing  over  to  the  Waco  village,  the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Waco.  They  were  well  re- 
ceived by  the  Indians,  who  had  recently  returned  from  their  sununer  buffalo  hunt,  and  were 
feasting  on  buffalo  meat,  green  com  and  beans.  They  had  also  pvimpkins  and  melons.  They 
dwelt   in  comfortable  lodges,  conical  in  shape,  the  frames  of  which  were  of  cedar  poles  or 
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In  tlue  Spriaig  of  1826,  Austin  rebolved  to  make  a  earn- 
paigB  agaomst  the  Wacos  aoid  Tehuacauies,  whose  depreda- 
tiooas  had  norvv  becooue  frequ-ent.  Rendezyousinig  cm  the  Bra- 
zos at  the  crossinig  of  t^i^e  Sail  Antaniio  road,  about  the  mid- 
dle of  May,  a  force  of  about  one  huedired  amd  ninety  mem 
was  socoi  collected  and  organized,  Col.  AuiStin  in  command, 
wdthi  Ayleitt  C.  Bucbner,  Horatio  Ohrisman,  Bartlett  Sims, 
"Williaon  Hall  atod  Ross  Alley,  captainis  of  companies. 

The  first  days  m'arch  brought  th^  expedli'tion  to  the  Lit- 
tle Brazos,  wliteire  they  left  all  provisions,  save  rations  for 
three  days,  and  'a  forced  march  was  ordered  against  the  In- 
dians. 

On  arriving  iin  the  vicinity  of  the  Indian  encampment, 
Bcouts  were  sent  to  reconnoiter,  and  fion/nd  it  deserted. 
** Appearances"  says  Kuykendall,  "indicated  that  the  Tehua- 
canie  village  had  been  deserted  about  two  weeks.  The 
Waco  village  was  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  a  little  far- 
ther lup.  We  could  not  reach  it,  as  the  river  was  much 
swollen,  but  ascertaineld  that  it,  too,  w^as  uninlmbilted.  The 
Indi^ans  were  doubtless  gone  on  a  buffalo  humrt.  Their 
patches  of  corn  were  in  silk  and  tassel.  There  was  an 
abundiance  of  beans,  of  which  we  picked  a  mess  or  two,  but 
nothing  was  destroyed." 

Thus  dii^ppoinlted  and  their  rations  being  entirely  ex- 
bansted,  the  expedition  retu^rned  to  their  supply  depot — and 
to  the  Brazos,  where  it  wais  disbanded. 


EARLY   TRIALS   OF   DeWITT'S   COLONISTS. 

Early  as  1822,  whliie  Austin's  colony  w*as  yet  in  its  in- 
faflicy,  several  American  gentlemen,  among  themi  Green  De- 
Witt    of  Missouri,  appeared  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  seeking 

slats,  thatched  with  grass.  The  largest  of  these  lodges  (their  council  house)  was  fifty-nine 
paces  in  circumference.  The  Wacos  and  Tehuacanies  spoke  the  same  language,  and  were  es- 
sentially the  same  people.  Judge  Duke  estimated  the  two  tribes  would  number  between  200 
and  300  warriors.  They  had  a  great  number  of  horses  and  mules— a  small  plug  of  tobacco  be- 
ing the  price  of  a  horse,  and  a  plug  and  a  half  that  of  a  mule.  They  smoked  the  pipe  of 
peace  with  the  embassy,  and  pledged  themselves  to  peace  and  amity  with  the  co!onists.  The 
embassy  remained  with  the  Indians  between  two  and  three  weeks,  and  returned  home  by  the 
same  route  they  went  out."— Kuykendall's  Reminiscences. 
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€inpresario  contracts.  Owing  'to  the  unsettled  pK)litical 
conditions  of  the  country  at  that  i)€mcid,  I>e  Witt's  peti- 
tion to  settle  four  hundred  families  in  the  province  tof  Tex- 
as, wa®  not  approved  till  after  the  promulgation  and  enact- 
ment of  the  first  general  colonizatiotti  law  of  Coahuiia  aind 
Texas,  March  24,  1825. 

Anticipajtinig  the  success  of  his  applicaticn,  which  was 
duly  granted  April  15,  1825,  De  Witt  hiad  pre-arranged  with 
Major  James  Kerr,  late  of  Missouri,  but  them  of  Austin ^s 
Colony,  as  ageoiit  and  surveycr  for  the  ^colony, 

Im  August  .of  this  year,  Major  Kerfr,  ('having  recesntly 
buri<?d'  !his  wife  and  two  cihildren  on  the  Brazos),  with  his 
negjro  servant  amd  six  meoi,  viz.  Erasmus  (''Deaf")  Sm'ith, 
Basil  Durbin,  Gerron  Hinds,  John  Wightman,  James  Mu- 
sic and  —  Strickland,  leaving  San  Felipe  de  Austin  Deaxjh- 
edaspot  on  Kerr's  Creek  (near  the  present  town  of  Gonzal- 
es), where  they  halted,  speedily  erected  cabins  and  laid  off 
a  site  for  tlie  capital  of  the  future  colony,  wlliich  was 
named  Gonzales,  in  honcir  of  Don  Rafael  Gonzales,  the  firsit 
Governor  of  Ooahuiia  and  Texas.  The  location  was  most 
favorable,  but  thie  towm  itself  was  of  slow  growth  and  for 
a  wliik  of  uncertain  existence,  as  will  be  seen.  "The  sur- 
viey  of  lands  for  future  colcnists,  was  prosecuted  «aj3  rapid'ly 
as  ptossible,"  says  Brown,  ''and  a  few  weeks  later,  Francis 
Berry  and  family  settled  near  tlie  crtjok.  Of  this  family 
were  also  John  anxi  Betsey  Oliver,  grown  children  oif  Mrs. 
BeiTY  by  a  formocr  husband. 

About  the  first  of  Octobe-r,  DeWitt  arrived  from  Sal- 
tillo,  and  rcimaimed  in  the  colony  thre-e  or  four  weeks  be- 
fore proceeding  on'  'his  way  to  Missouri.  During  thie  year,  a 
number  of  prospeictors  visiited  the  country,  lanld  after  selec- 
ting locations  left,  to  retum  lioitetr.  Thus  these  few  brave 
settljers  at  old  Gonzales  in  1825-6,  w^e-re  truly  >pioneers,  the  ad- 
vance guards  of  Amarican  civilization  on  that  then  remote 
and  grfeatly  exposed  frontier,  their  neiaresit  neighbors  being 
DeLecn  and  haP  a  doz?en  Mexicams,  at  the  infant  settl^m-ents 
of  Guadalupe  Victocria,  sixty  miles  southwaird ;  'and  with  no 
reads  in  any  direction,  gave  Hhevr  own  fresllily  mad^e    trail 
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sixty-^fivie  miks  east  to  tihe  Colorado.  Buit  the  I'ot  of  theae 
isolated  settl-ers  wais  not  kiitol^crabl'e,  aaid  would  have  speed- 
ily impjoved  but  for  an  unexpected  calamity.  Parties  of 
Indians,  professing  friendship,  frequently  called,  passing  to 
and  fro;  and  demiOtti'stratLiig  no  signs  of  hostility,  the  colo- 
nists appreheaid»ed  no  danger.  *"Thu!s  matters  sitood,*'says 
^histordaoi  Brown,  *Svh<ein  the  first  day  of  July,  1826,  -arrived. 
There  was  a  celebration  of  the  fourth  of  July  at  Beasoai's, 
at  ithe  Atas<jocito  crossinig  of  the  Cotlorado,  a  few  -mii'leis  be- 
low the  present  town  of  Columbus.  Major  Kerr  had  gone 
on  -a  buffalo-  .hunt.  It  was  agreed  that  Basil  Durbin,  John 
aaid  Beftsey  Oliver,  and  Jack  the  secpvaait  boy  of  Kerr,  should 
^•0  on  .horsiebacik  to  the  Colorado  cel/dbration.  They  started 
on  Suiuday,  July  2,  and  encamped  for  the  night  on  Thorn,e  's 
Brajich,  foojrteen  miles  east,  having  no*  apprjeheinsion  of 
danger  at  the  ttimie.  The  Idttle  party  howevter,  were  dotom- 
€d  to  disappointment,  for  about  midniglht,  w^hile  soundly 
sleerpioig  on  theia*  blankiets,  they  were  suddenly  aroused  by 
the  firin'g  of  gtms  and  the  yells  of  the  Indians.  Ihirbin 
^ras  lahot  in  the  ^ouldeir  by  a  muskejt  ball  land  badly 
wouffidied,  but  escaped  with  his  companions  into  a  thicket 
near  by,  the  hoffses  and  other  effects  beinig  left  in  the  pots- 
cession  lof  the  enemy.  From  loss  of  "blood  and  intens/e  pain, 
Durbin  repeatedly  swooned,  but  was  res  to-red  by  the  efforts 
of  his  companians  and  enabled  to  walk,  by  noon  en  the  fol- 
ioffing  ^Qjy  back  to  Major  Kenr's  cabin,  where  the  party 
wa^  astonished  to  find  John  *Wig!htman  lying  dead  and 
scalped  in  the  passage  way  between  the  rooms,  and  the 
house  robbed  of  everything,  iuxjludiing  impartant  p^ers  amd 
three  compasses,  and  that  an  unsuccesisful  attempt  had  been 
made  to  burn  it.  They  h^iirried  to  Berry 's  cabin  and  found 
it  closed,  and  on  Hhe  door,  written  with  charcoal,  ''Gone  to 
Bumham's  on  the  Colorado.'  " 

When  Durbin  and  his  companions  left  on  the  previoujs 
d<ay,  Strickland,  Musiek  and  Major  Kerr's  negroes  (Shade, 
Anise  and  thledr  four  or  five  children),  went  to  Berry's  to 
spend  the  afternoon,  leaVing  Wightman  alone  at  the  cabins. 
Keturning  later  in  the  day,  they    found   Wightman   as     de- 
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scribed,  y^t  warm  in  his  own  blof  d.  Hurrying  back  to 
Berry's  with  the  tidings,  the  eoitire  party  started  for  the 
Coloa*ado,  wthjere  they  safely  ariived,  aaid  were  a  few  days 
later  joined  by  E^f  Smith  and  Hiaids..  Ehiiflbiai's  wounds 
had  lal'ready  rendered  him  very  weaik,  (but  his  only  alter- 
native was  to  reach  the  sarnie  place  icn  foot,  or  p-erisfh  by 
the  way.  The  weather  was  warm,  and  there  was  imminent 
d.aiD,ger  -of  gangrenie  maik'ing  its  appearance  in  his  wound, 
to  prevemt  which,  it  was  kept  poulticed  with  mud  and  oak 
juice.  Leaning  on  Betsey  Oliver's  arm,  he  arrived  at  Burn- 
ham's  on  the  afternoon  of  the  sixth,  three  days  and  a  half 
after  startisag  from  the  plaoe." 

Dur^bioi'is  wound  soon  healed,  the  musket  ball  remaining 
in  his  shoulder  till  death,  and  he  lived  to  participate  in  a 
number  of  other  adventures.  Seven  years  later  he  received 
six  rifle  balls  in  his  person  at  one  time,  and,  as  if  he  bore 
a  ehaTmed  life,  survifved,  carrying  seven  balls  in  his  body 
till  hi®  death  in  1858. 

Thus  was  De Witt 's  colony,  like  Austin 's  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Colorado,  christened  with  blood,  and  thus  for  the  mo- 
ment ended  the  first  effiorts  to  found  a  settLemeoit  withm 
its  limits!. 

Following  these  events.  Major  Kerr  and  a  few  compan- 
ions moved  to  a  point  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Lavaca,  now 
in  Jackson  Ooiunfty,  where  block-houaets  wiere bfuilt,  and  a  nu- 
cleus formed  for  the  revival  of  the  enterprise.  The  place, 
only  temporarily  occupied  for  defensive  and  rallying  pur- 
poses, was  suibsequen'tly  known  as  the  "Old  Station.'*  Major 
Kerr  estaiblished  his  permanent  home  on  the  east  bank  of 
the  Lavaca,  near  the  station. 

On  the  12th.  of  December,  1826,  Major  Kerr,  under  the 
authority  invested  in  him  as  surveyor-general,  commiissdoned 
Byrd  Lockhart  as  deputy-surveyor  of  the  colony — a  judicious 
selection' — and  the  survey  of  land,  despite  danger  fnom  hos- 
tile Indians,  proceeded  with  all  reasonable  dispatch,  and  emi- 
grants continued  to  arrive  and  loca/te  near  the  station  on  the 
Lavaca. 

DeWitt,  with  his  family,  arrived  at  the  ''Old  Station 
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in  October,  1827,  and  during  th«  succeeding  winter,  with 
hi«  own  and  a  number  of  other  families,  repaired  to  Gon- 
zales and'  ifts  vicinity,  and  th-en,  with  the  opening  of  the 
year  1828,  began-  the  permanent  settlement  of  the  region  des- 
tined to  become  the  Lexington  of  Texas  in  the  revolutian  of 
1835-36.* 

As  early  as  May,  1824,  the  Mexican  Congress  had  pass- 
ed an  act  temporarily  combining  the  provinces  of  Goahuila 
and  Texas  into  a  State,  with  a  provisional  legislature,  (Don 
Rafael  Gonzales  being  elected  governor),  and  in  March,  1825, 
as  we  liiave  seeffi,  the  newly  formed  government  promulgated 
a  general  State  cK>londzation  law. 

The  fame  and  suceess  of  Austm  and  his  colony,  togetiier 
with  the  more  liberal  provisions  of  the  new  colonization  act, 
induced  a  number  of  persons  to  seek  empresario  privileges. 
Among  those  who  secured  grants  and  fulfilled  or  attempted 
to  carry  out,  their  contraicts,  were  Robert  Leftwich,  oif  Nash- 
ville, Tennessee,  (permission  April  151h,  1825,  to  settle  900 
families  in  what  was  afiterwards  known  as  Robertson's  Colo- 
ny) ;  Hayden  Edwards,  a  Kentuckian,  then  resident  of  Louis- 
iana, (concession  April  18th,  1825,  to  settle  800  families  in  the 
Nacogdoches  district  of  east  Texas) ;  and  Don  Martin  de 
Leon,  a  native  Mexican,  but  then  and  sdnce  1805,  residing  in 

♦The  venerable  pioneer,  Noah  Smith  wick,  who  visited  DeWitt's  Colony  in  the  aum- 
mer  of  1828,  in  a  letter  to  the  author  from  his  last  home  at  Santa  Anna,  California,  a  few 
months  before  his  death  (Oct,  21,  1899)  gives  the  following  pen  picture  of  colonial  life  at  that 
period:  "The  colonists,  (DeWitt's)  consisting:  of  a  dozen  families,  were  living,  if  such  ex- 
istence could  be  called  living,  huddled  together  for  security  against  the  Indians.  The  rude 
log  cabins,  windowless  and  floorless,  have  been  so  often  described  as  the  abode  of  the  pio- 
neer, as  to  require  no  description  here;  suffice  it  to  say  that  saye  as  a  partial  protection 
against  rain  and  sun,  they  were  absolutely  devoid  of  comfort.  •  '  '  '  Col.  DeWitt,  my  host, 
had  bread,  though  some  of  the  families  were  v^ithout.  Flour  was  $10.00  a  barrel.  But  few 
people  had  money  to  buy  anything  more  than  coffee  and  tobacco.  Money  was  as  scarce  as 
bread.  Game  was  plentiful  the  j  ear  round,  so  there  was  no  need  of  starving.  Men  talked 
hopeful  of  the  future;  children  reveled  in  the  novelty  of  the  present,  and  the  women  bore 
their  part  with  heroic  endurance.  Deprived  of  friends  and  former  comforts,  they  had  not 
even  the  solace  of  constant  employment.  The  spinning  wheel  and  loom  had  been  left  behind 
—there  was  as  yet  no  use  for  them— there  was  nothing  to  spin.  There  was  no  house  to  keep 
in  order;  the  meager  fare  was  so  simple  as  to  require  little  time  for  its  preparation.  There 
was  no  poultry,  no  dairy,  no  garden,  no  books  or  papers— and  had  there  been,  many  of  them 
could  not  read;  no  schools,  no  churches— nothing  to  break  the  dull  monotony  of  their  lives 
save  an  occasional  attack  from  Indians,  the  howl  of  some  wild  animal,  or  the  stampede  of  a 
herd  of  buffalo  or  mustangs.    The  men  at  least  bad  the  excitement  of  killing  game  and 

hunting  bee  trees,  roping  m^ustangs,  hunting  buffalo,  locating  lands  and  watching  for  hos- 
tile Indians." 
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tJie  province  of  Texas,  (coaieession  of  October  6tli.,  1825,  to 
settle  forty  one  Mexican  familes,  south  of  DeWrtfte  colony, 
anjd  between  the  Lavaca  and  Guadalupe  Rivers).  A  number 
of  other  concessions  were  made  about  this  period  to  parties 
who  failed  of  succeiss,  notably  to  Ben  R.  Milam,  the  famous 
**hero  of  San  Antonio,"  to  settle  200  familes  north  of  thie  old 
Sa»a  AntJonio  road,  and  between  the  Color*a;do  and  Gandalup^ 
Rivers.  But  brave  Milam  was  a  soldier,  rather  thian  civilian, 
and  sacrificed  his  life  in  a  more  glorious  cause — on  th-e  altar 
of  liberty,  falling  in  the  moment  of  victory.  Thus  the  spirit 
of  colKmi^ation  wais  infus^  tJhronghout  the  whole  sjonthwest 
and  a  oonstiant  tlide  of  imonigration  was  flowing  in  to  Texas, 
giving  to  the  country  som-e  assurance  of  permanent  prosper- 
ity and  etabilitiy. 


EDWARDS'  COLONY  AND  THE  FEEDONIAN  WAR. 

But  in  the  midst  of  the  general  prosperity,  a  dark  cloud 
arose  in  the  east,  which  for  a  time,  threatened  the  destruction 
of  the  province.  We  refer  to  the  Fredionian  revolt  in  Ed- 
wards' Colony.  Hay  den  Edwards  had  wealtbi  and  enterprise, 
and  intended  to  fill  has  contract  in  good  faith;  but  his  loca- 
tion proved  exceedingly  unfortunate.  For  a  long  tim^e  a  rov- 
ing and  migratory  class  of  motley  j>eoplc,  bad  occupied  the 
country  about  Nacogdoches,  ** heroes  of  the  Neutral  Ground,'' 
men  who,  committing  an  offense,  either  in  Mexican  or  Amer- 
ican territory,  here  sought  an  aisylum.  Here,  too,  an  antago- 
nism had  arisen  between  the  Anglio-Ameiritcanis  and  the  Mex- 
icans, created,  perhaps,  by  the  ill-fated  filibustterin<g  expedi- 
tions of  Nolan,  Magee  and  Long. 

Edwards'  contract  required  I'im  not  only  to  respect,  but 
to  give  preference  to  Mexican  claimants.  As  soon  as  one  of 
the  new  emigrants  had  made  a  selection  and  commeneed  an 
improvement,  some  Mexican  would  appear  and  set  up  aelaim 
for  his  land.  Tihe  alcalde  was  appealed  tio;  but  he,  beimg" 
elected  by  Mexican  votes,  invariably  decided  in  favor  of  hi» 
constituents.  At  an  election  for  a  new  alcalde,  a  majority 
of  tdie  votes  east  were  for  Chaplin,  a  son-in-law  of  Edwards; 
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but  Norris,  who  aMiiOugli  aai  Ameirlcaai,  was  in  the  interest  of 
th-e  MexiiCianis,  was  ciauTuted.  in,  and  by  order  of  the  political 
ciii^if,  invested  with  the  of&e.  *I(hus  supported  by  the  nmli- 
tary,  the  tyranny  of  th&  alcalde  soon  became  intolerable. 
Foote,  the  ihistorian.  and  an  intimate  friend  of  Edwards, 
gmes  the  following  picture  of  that  turbulent  period: 

"Nacogdocihes  noiw  became  a  scene  of  wild  uproar  and 
confusion ;  acts  of  lawless  and  cruel  violence  marked  the  his- 
tory of  leviery  day,  and  indeied  of  every  hour;  band^  of  Reg- 
ulators, las  they  were  called,  pervaded  tiiie  whole  country, 
under  the  ostensible  sanction  of  Ijhe  alcalde,  and  ready  to 
excfcutie  any  mandate  to  which  he  might  give  utteranae.  Pri- 
vate familes  were  often  driven  from  their  habitations,  to 
jimke  Wiay  for  the  paraticail  minions  of  the  alcaldle,  who  sigh- 
ed for  the  comforts  whi-ch  the  honest  a>ssiduity  of  the  colo- 
nists had  assemJbled  about  tiheir  domiciles,  and  which  they 
were  too  lazy  and  luxurious  to  acquire,  except  by  violmc-e  ex- 
€rckjed  upon  thf^ir  peaceful  owners,  Retspectable  colottiists 
wore  dragged  from  their  beds  at  midnight  by  'an  armed  mlob, 
and  hurried  before  the  alcalde,  in  order  to  undergo  a  secret  in- 
quisition relative  to  aicts  that  they  had  never  so  mucih  as 
thought  of  committing;  (even  the  passing  travieler  was  not 
free  from,  (molestation  and  outrage,  but  was  compelled  to  pay 
tribute  for  the  privilege  of  transit  through  the  country,  un- 
der penalty  of  forfeiting  whatever  merchaxdise  or  other 
prcftiity  that  was  found  in  his  possession." 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  free  born  and  liberty  lov- 
ing Amjaricanis  would  tamely  submit  to  sfuich  aats  of  injustice 
and  tyrannical  opx)Tession. 

During  the  summer  of  1826,  Hay  den  Edwards  visited 
the  United  States  to  bring  mora  colonists,  leaving  his  broth- 
er, Benjamin  Edwards,  in  charge  of  the  ooilony.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  the  empresario,  serious  dharg'e^  were  preferred 
against  him  to  Grovernor  Blanco.  On  July  21st.,  Benjamin 
Edwards  addressed  empresarijo  Austin  la  long  Letter  in 
which  he  recounted  his  girievances  and  asked  for  advice.  In 
due  <iotu^se  /of  time  Austin  gave  Edwards  a  reply,  in  which 
Jiie  said:    ''The  subject  has  caused  me  great  unhappiness,  but 
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I  had  decided  not  to  intierferie  with  it  in  any  way.  It  is  a 
dangerous  one  to  toucJi,  and  particularly  to  write  about. 
You  wish  me  to  advise  you.  I  scarcely  know  wh;at  course 
will  be  best.  Tlhe  uncertainty  as  to  the^precise  nature  of  the 
charges  against  you,  renders  it  difficult,  nay  impossible,  to 
name  a  regular  defense.  I  tihink,  however,  I  would  write  di- 
rectly to  the  govearnor  of  lihe  State.  Give  him  a  full  state- 
ment of  facts,  and  a  very  minute  history  of  the  acts  of 
your  principal  enemies  and  their  opponents,  anjd  their  man- 
ner of  doing  business  iH  every  particular,  bo*tih  in  regard  to 
your  brotiher  as  well  as  all  o-thers." 

Accordingly,  Benjamin  Edwards  directed  a  long,  and, 
Tfinf  ortunately,  somewhat  dictatorial  message  to  his  excellency, 
Governor  Don  Victor  Blanco,  vindicating  his  brother ^s 
Gourse,  and  remonstrating-  very  emphatically  against  eiucJi 
treatment;  to  wihich  that  irate  functionary,  on  the  2Qth  day 
of  October,  replied — ''Tliat  bv  the  virtue  of  the  supreme 
authority  witli  wihich  he  was  invested,  he  hald  decreed  the 
ammlment  of  the  contJract  of  Hayden  Edwards;  and  fturtheir 
more,  ordered  the  expulsion  from  the  colony,  o«f  botih  the  Ed- 
wards brothers.'*  Haydeln  Edwards  retumefd  just  &&  the 
news  of  this  high-hianded  and  arbitary  act  readhed  the  colo- 
ny. He  bald  spent  several  thousand  dollars  in  bringing  ciolo- 
nists  to  the  coutQtry,  andi  naturally  became  very  indignant, 
resoMng  upon  resistance  and  reveng-e  vi  et  armis. 

At  this  j'uncture  two  celebrated  half -breed  Indian  cfliiefs 
Richard  Fieldsi  and  John  Dunn  Hunter,  appetared  in  the 
arena,  with  grievances  of  their  own,  in  behalf  of  their  peo- 
ple the  Cherokees.  Governor  'Trespalacies  had  promised  to 
secure  them  titles  to  the  land  they  occupied,  but  the  Mexi- 
can Government  was  slow  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment, 
and  chafing  for  revenge  the  colonists  entered  into  a 
league,  offensive     and  defensive  with  the  Indians. 

This  compact  was  fofrmially  sigmed  on  December  20, 
1826,  by  Hay  den  Edwards  and  Harmjon  B.  Mayo,  on  the 
part;  of  thie  Americans,  and  Richiard  Fields  and  Johai  Dunn 
Hunter,  on  thie  part  of  the  Indians.  The  allied  parties  at 
'Ccce     proceedied  to  organize  a    legislative   council.     Martin 
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Parmer,  better  known  as  the  ** Ring-Tailed  Panther"  was 
elected  pi^esident. 

Ifla  this  alliamce  it  wias  stipulatied  that  the  whites  were 
to  have  the  territory  beI>ow  the  old  Sam  Antonio  road  and 
for  a  short  distance  aihoVie;  the  remainder  of  the  province, 
westward  to  the  Rdo  Grandee,  was  given  to  thje  Indians. 
Slavery,  which'  had  beeai  prohihitejdT  in  Mexico,  was  to  be  es- 
tablished in  both  territories. 

Denominating  themsielves  ''Fredcniians,"  the  injured  in- 
surgents raised  the  standaird  o^^  revolt,  and  boldly  declared 
their  indepK^ndenjce.  The  flag  of  Independent  Fredonia  was 
uiEfnlrled  to  the  breeze,  and,  "doubtless"  sajTs  the  Msto- 
rian  lof  this'  ill-planned  and  hopeless  revolt,  *'01d  Norther, 
himself,  who  »o  often  swept  over  the  prairies  of  Texas, 
stood  aghast  at  the  chilMng  lexhibition." 

One  of  the  finst  acts  of  the  executive  oonncil  created    at 
Nacogdoches,  was'  to  deposie  the  alcalde,  Noriis,  and  appoint 
another.  While  these  troubles  were  brewing,  Peter  E.  Bean,  a 
survivor  of  Nolan  ^s  expediitiion,  and  w/hose  life  history  reaxis 
like  a  romance,  was  stia4;ioned  at  Fort  Teran,  as  Indian  agent. 
Learning  of  these  tj:*oubiLci3,  Bean,  with  a  small  company    of 
cavaky,  marched  upon  Nacogdoches  for  the  purpose  of  quell- 
ing the  disturbance  and  to  resto-re  Mexican  authority.    Bean 
did  not  seem  to  apprehend  that  he  would  have  muieh  diffi- 
culty.    He,  hoiwever,  found  the     disturbance     more    serious 
than  anticipated,  and  on  learning  that  the  Fredonians,  about 
two  hundred  strong,  were  ooeupyicfg     the     old     stone  fort, 
prudentlv  decided  to  wait  for  a  reinforcement  from  San  An- 
tonio.   In  the  meanlfime,  he  succeded  in  detaching  most  of 
the  Indians  from  the  league.     Fields  and  Hunter,  however, 
were  faithful  to  the  last,  and  were    bar'barously    assassina- 
ted by  the  very  tribes  for  whose  welfare  they  had  labored 
long    and   patiently.     The    assassin's  first  ^"ot  not  proving 
immediately  fatal,  poor  Hunt»2r  implored  the  murderer  to 
spare   his   life,    exclaiming," it  is  hard  thus  to    die    by    the 
hands  of  my  profeseed  frieiids."     The  appeal  was  in  vain. 
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Another  shot  closed  the  career  of  this  S'tra/nge  and  extraor- 
dinary man. 

Niewfe  o-f  tflie  revolt  reacMng  Dexiar,  Goviernor  Siaxicedo 
dispatchJed  Col.  Matdio  Ahnmada,  with  two  hundred  soldiers 
to  suppress  the  insurrectionists.  The  part  which  Austin  took 
in  this  affair  has  excited!  a  good  deal  of  comment  'and  somie 
severe  criticism.  Historian  Fcotie,  who  was  a  warm  friend 
of  the  Edwards',  conveys  the  idea  that  Austin  was  grea/tly 
perplexed  and-  hesitated  long  whe!ther  hie  would  join  the 
Fredjoinian  movement  or  make  w)ar  against  it.  Such  was  not 
the  fact.  On  the  con/tnary,  he  advised  the  leaders  lof  this  re- 
volt that  their  cause  was  one  of  consummate  folly,  and 
th<at  they  were  nus'hijng  upon  certain  destruction.  IndeC'd, 
as  an.  hontorfible  and  trtue  citizen  of  bis  adopted  oounitry,  he 
could  not  have  done  otherwis»e.  In,  sfuch  a  controversy,  neu- 
trality was  impossible,  and  instead  of  hestitating  a  moment, 
Austin,  on  the  22nd.  day  of  January,  1827,  issued  the  follow- 
ing address: 

To  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Colony: 

The  persons*  who  were  sent  on  from  this  colony  by  the 
political  cihief  "ainld  miliitary  -commandant,  to  offer  peace  tio 
th'e  Na«ogdoeJheB  madmen,  have  retumed  withKmt  having  ef- 
fected anytthing.  The  olive  brancih  of  peaice  which  was  held 
out  to  thfem.  ha®  heeaii  insulitingly  refused,  and  tflnat  party 
has  denotunced  anassaere  aiud  dissolution  on  lihis  colony. 
They  are  trying  to  excite  all  the  northem  Indiianis  to  mur- 
der and  plunder,  ^a^d  it  appears  as  thougih)  they  ihave  no 
o.tiher  object  than  to  ruin  and  plunder  this  country.  They 
openly  threa/ten  us  with  Inldaan  massacre  and  the  plunder  of 
our  property.  To  arms,  'tihen,  my  friendls  and  fellow-^citi- 
zens,  and  hasten  to  the  standard  of  lOur  country.  Tlie  first 
hundred  mien  will  march  on;  the  26th.  Necessary  orders  for 
mustering  and  other  purposes  will    be    issuied'  to  the    com- 

♦  Austin  sent  a  delegation  of  citizens— Abner  Kuykendall,  Judgre  Ellis,  Francis  W. 
Johnson,  and  James  Cummingrs— from  his  colony,  accompained  by  James  Kerr  from  De- 
Witt's  colony,  to  confer  and  fraternally  remonstrate  with  the  Fredonians,  and  endeavor  to 
dissuade  them  from  rash  measures.    The  delegation  failed  to  accomplish  the  object  desired. 
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Aamding  offieera.    Union  and  Mexico! 

I  iS.  F.  Austin. 

San  Fdipe  de  Austin, 

22n!d.  January,  1827. 

The  new®  lof  Cloljoinel  Ahumada's  aipproaoli  completely 
demiorialized  tihe  Fredonians.  T  H  e  y  miscakulated  theiir 
sllrengtli.  No  inelp  reiachied  them  fromi  itlie  settlement  of 
Pecan  Point,  on  Red  River,  nor  from  Ayislii  Bayou.  But 
they  were  still  more  chagrined  at  tbe  couirs'e  lOf  Austin's 
colony,  and  hjastily  retreated  across  the  Sabine,  learving  a  few 
0^  tiieir  partisans,  who  were  captuired'  by!  tIhe  Mexiicans. 
And  niow  it  was  that  Austin  exer>teK3i  his  influenee  to  gooid 
purpose;  insteaid  of  putting  them  to  deaitih,  accordinig  to 
the  custom,  they  wetre,  at  his  earnesit  solicitation,  pardoned 
and  set  at  libeirty.  Thisi  magnanimous  conduct  called  forth 
a  letter  from  Edwairde,  in  which  he  returned  grateful 
thanks  to  Ahumada  for  his  humanity. 

And  thus  this  unfortunate  nebellion  passed  away  and 
wa®  num(beire*d  with  the  things  that  were. 


CHAPTER  III. 


EFEATED  in  almost  every  engagement, 
and  mxelting  away  before  the  unerring  rifles 
of  Austin's  colonists,  the  formidable  coast 
tribe' — the-  Caranchuas — had  been  forced 
to  retreat  and  sue  for  peace.  DeWitt's 
Colony,  surviving  the  seriousi  misfortunes 
which  befell  it  in  the  Summer  of  1826,  was 
rapidly  taking  on  new  life  and  energy. 
The  Fredonian  mutiny  did  not  seriously 
affect  or  retard  the  growth  of  Austin's  Colony,  and 
with  its  quelling  a  period  of  comparative  peace  and 
prosperity  prevailed.  But  this  state  of  quiet  was  not 
of  long  duration.  The  Wacos  and  Tehuacanies  who  had  b-een 
more  or  less  troublesome  all  along,  now  became  openly  hostile* 
and  were  depredating  on  the  settlers  of  the  Brazos  and  Col- 
orado, tO'  ani  alarmiutg  extent.  ''Indeed"  say®  Ypakum,  **the 
grant  of  Milam,  laying  between  the  Guadalupe  and  Colorado 
Rivers,  and  north  of  the  Bexar  road,  could  not  well  be  set- 
tled because  of  hostile  Indians." 

In  'tihe  winter  of  1828-9,  a  party  of  these  Indians  enter- 
ed Fayette  county,  camping — so  the  bliiffs  wouldi  prtoteot 
them  from  the  chilling  winds — in  the  bed  of  Ross  Creek ; 
where  they  mig'hit  have  remained  undisturbed  had  they  not 
killied  'a  w^oritlhy  Mexican  resident  of  the  neigliboi^bood. 
Wlieneupon  a  piarty  oonsasiting  of  James  TomlliinKion,  J.  J. 
Ross,  A.  A.  Anderslon,  John  Vryer  alnd  others,  attaeked  and 
routed  the  murderous  intruders,  killing  eight  of  thiem     out- 
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rigiit,  aad  siev'eT'ely  wonading  seven  more,  Vho  managed  to 
escape,  but  perislied  soon,  it  was  suppcise'd,  aa  only  one  of 
fhis  unfortxanate  part^  was  known  ttioha^ve  reacbed  his  tribe.* 

'*When  the  Indiansi  were  attacked,"  saycs  J.  J.  Ross, 
who  fnrnislheid'  the  above  facts,  ^'some  weine  lying  down, 
some  parching  corn,  and  others  were  engaged  in  a  scalp 
dance.  An  attempt  was  made  toburnttiheboKiiies  of  the  de-ad 
Indiams,  but  with  poor  succesis — only  criapdng  their  skins. 
Their  bleaching  bones  long  remained  on  the  battle  grooind." 

About  this  time  one  Thomas  Thompson  opened  a  small 
farm  near  the  present  town  of  Bastrop,  and  occasionally 
Tisited  it  to  cultivate  and  take  care  of  his  crops.  On  going 
^herc  in  July,  1829,  he  found  the  Indians  in  possession.  Re- 
turning below  for  assistance  he  was  joined  by  ten  men  with 
whom  he  approached  the  Indian  camp  at  night.  At  day- 
light they  killed  four  of  the  savages  and  routed  the  others. 

Of  course  these  affairs  were  unfortunate  and  served  to 
increase  hostilities — Yoakum  says  they  opened  the  war.  At 
any  rate,  * 'numerous  cases  of  murder  and  theft  had  occur- 
red, and  it  became  necessary  to  apply  a  remedy" — which 
impresario  Stephen  Austin  promptly  did.  » 

-^ 1 

THE  WAR  OPENS  AGAINST  THE  WILD   TRIBES. 

Captain  Abner  Kuykendall:- 

The  Indians  have  robbed  a  large  drove  of  horses  from 
0,  traveler  who  stopped'  at  Ratcliff 's  on  the  Lavaca.  They 
were  pursned  two  days  by  a  few  men  and  overtaken  be- 
tween the  Colorado  and  Brazos,  below  the  San  Antonio  road. 
I'here  was  one  white  man — supposed  to  be  an  American — 
and  fifteen  Indians.  It  is  highly  important  that  the  trail 
should  be  followed  so  as  to  ascertain  what  Indians  and 
white  man  or  men  have  becom  e  so  base  as  to  commit  this 
depredation;  and  to  punish  them — also  recover  the  horses. 

A  party  of  volunteers  is  ready  at  Beason's  to  follow  the 
robbers,  and  a  number  will  go  from  here.  It  is  their  wisb 
and  also  mine,  that  you  take  the  command;  and  I  hope  and 

il^Statement  of  Mr.  Penningrton.  an  Indian  trader,  then  among  this  tribe. 
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€xpect  that  ycu  will  undertake  the     expedition     if     your 
health  will  permit. 

I  hereby  authorize  you  in  th-e  name  of  tlie  Governlnenit, 
and  of  the  civil  authorities,  whom  I  have  consulted,  to  take 
the  command  of  said  party  of  volunteers,  and  to  pursue  and 
kill  said  robbers,  be  they  Indians  or  whites,  and  to  recover 
the  stolen  horses,  and  do  such  other  acts  as  in  your  judg- 
ment be  deemed  necessary,  equitable  and  proper,  to  punish 
the  robbers  and  afford  security  to  our  exposed  and  scatter- 
ed settlements,  by  making  a  severe  and  striking  example 
which  will  have  the  effect  to  prevejit  the  repetition  of  simi- 
lar outrages  by  the  lawless  bands  who  are  moving  through 
these  unsettled  wilds. 

You  will,  however,  be  cautious  of  offending  innocent 
persons,  as  you  will  be  responsible  for  any  wanton  cruelty 
committed  by  your  men  while  acting  by  your  orders,  on  the 
innocent.  You  will  keep  a  journal  of  your  proceedings  and 
report  same  to  me  on  your  return. 

Town  of  Austin,  August  23,  1829. 

Stephen  F.  Austin,   Col.   of  Ma. 

This  order  was  received  by  Capt.  Kuykendall  the  even- 
ing of  the  same  day  it  was  written,  and  in  obedience  there- 
to, with  his  two  sons,  William  and  Barzillai,  he  left  on  the 
ensuing  morning  for  the  Colorado,  where  he  arrived  the 
same  day  and  was  joined  by  eight  men — *'most  of  whom 
were  old  frontiersmen" — to-wit:  Norman  Woods,  John  F. 
Berry,  Elijah  Ingram,  John  Williams,  Thomas  Thompson, 
Seaborn  Jones,   ....   Hazlitt,   and  one  not  remembered. 


FIERCE   FIGHT   NEAR  THE  OLD  CABIN. 

''We  now  counted  eleven,"  says  Kuykendall,  whose  nar- 
rative we  follow,  ''and  resolved  to  pursue  the  Indians  with- 
out losing  further  time  to  increase  our  force.  We  forded 
the  Colorado  at  the  crossing  of  the  La  Bahia  road  and  pro- 
ceeded eight  or  nine  miles  up  the  river,  when  about  noon, 
we  discovered  people  moving  about  an  old  cabin.  As  we 
knew  the  inhabitants  of  this  neighborhood  had,  some  time 
previously,  been  driven  from  their     homes    by  the  Indians, 
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tliis  circums-tance  excited  some  surprise,  andi  Hazlitt  and 
another  man  were  dispatched  on  foot  towards  the  cabin  to 
ascertain  the  character  of  its  visitors.  The  rest  of  ns  sat 
in  our  saddles,  concealed  by  a  point  of  woods. 

**In  order  to  approach  near  the  house,  Hazlitt  and    his 
companionj  had  to  pass  through  a  cornfield.    TJi^ey  h^  not 
proceeded  far  in  th^e  field  when  an  Indian  shot  an  arrow  at 
Hazlitt,  and  raising  a  war  whoop,  fled  to  the  cabin.    As  he 
ran  straight  between  the  rows   of  corn,  Hazlitt  shot  him  in 
the  back.     The  instant  we  heard  the  alarm  we  galloped  for- 
ward and  SAW  five  Indians  on  foot,  lunnirg  up  the   river, 
trying  to  reach  a  thicket  on  its    bank,  tw.o  or  three    hun- 
dred yards  above  the  cabin.     Spurring   cur  horses  to  their 
best  speed,  we  intercepted  them  a  short  distance  below  the 
thicket.    As   we   dismounted,  each  man  dropped  the  coil  of 
his  tethering  rope  from  the  pommel    of   his     saddle     and 
charged  the  Indians  on  foot.     They  were  now  compelled  to 
fight  us  in  the  open  prairie  or   leap    down   the   precipitous 
bank  of  the  tU^t.    They  chose  the  latter  alternative.    Nor- 
man Woods  shot  one  as  he  was  in  the  act  of  leaping  off  the 
bluff.    'The  remaining  four  threw  away  their     arrows     and 
plunged  into  the  Colorado .     As  they  swam  toward  the  oppo- 
site shore,  we  plied  them  with  two  or  three  rounds  of  rifle 
balls,  and  sank  two  midway  the  river.     The  remaining    two 
reached  the  opposite  shore  with  mortal  wounds  from  which 
we  could  distinctly  see  the  blood  flowing.     One   of     them 
uttered  a  few  words  in  a  very   loud   voice   anid  almost   in- 
stantly afterward  our  ears  were  assailed  with  terrific  yells 
from  the  thicket  above  us,  accompanied  by  a  flight  of  ar- 
rows and  discharge  of  fire  arms.     Turning  toward  our  un- 
expected assailants,  we  saw  several  of  them  running  toward 
our  horses.    We  also  ran  in  the  same  direction,  and  all  the 
Indians,  except  two,  returned  to   the  thicket.     These     two 
Indians  succeeded  in  reaching  our  horses,  of  which  each  se- 
lected and  mounted  one  and  drove  all  the  rest  save  two,  be- 
fore them — ^yelling  and  firing  off  their  guns  to  frighten  the 
horses  and  urge  them  to  greater  speed.    The  two  men  whose 
horses  were  left,  mounted  them  and  pursued  the  Indians, 
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the  rest  cf  us  following  as  fast  as  possible  on  foot.  After 
trailing  nearly  a  mile  and  a  half  we  discovered  our  horses 
standing  in  a  grove.  Suspecting  a  ruse,  we  approached 
them  with  caution,  but  found  no  enemy. 

* 'Having  now  recovered  all  our  horses  but  two  (those  of 
Thompson  and  Williamson),  "wt  returned  to  the  scene  of 
action.  Every  Indian,  had  disapp-eared.  The  one  shot  by 
Woods  was  still  alive,  sitting  under  the  bank.  Deeming  it 
an  act  of  mercy  to  put  an  end  to  his  sufferin^f,  Woods  shot 
him  in  the  head. 

** After  collecting  the  arms  of  the  defeated  Indians, 
consisting  of  bows  and  arrows  and  one  or  two  shot  guns, 
we  went  into  the  field  to  look  for  the  IndiaB  shot  by  Haz- 
litt.  We  did  not  find  him,  but  picked  up  his  belt  which 
had  been  cut  in  two  by  th«e  rifle  ball.  Thrls'  satisfied  us 
that  he  had  received  a  mortal  wound.  His  body  was  after- 
wards found  outside  the  field.  The  remains  of  the  two  who 
reached  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  were  also  found  af- 
terw.^^rds — making  six  killed.  Not  one  cf  cur  party  was 
hurt,  tl:cugli  Berry,  after  the  engagement,  fainted  from  the 
^tffect   of    heat    and'   over-exrtion 

* 'There  vrere  at  least  forty  or  fifty  of  these  Indians — 
Wacos  and  Tawacanies.  They  were  well  provided  with 
ropes  ^nd  bridke,  and  had  doubtless  come  on  a  stealing  ex- 
pediticr.  The  survivors  left  the  Colorado  without  commit- 
ting any  depredations. 

**As  we  were  reduced  to  but  nine  mounted  men,  two  of 
whose  horses  were  alretady  broken  down,  we  were  constrain- 
ed to  forego  the  pursuit  of  the  thieves  who  had  stolen  the 
cavallada,  and  returned  home.  That  evening  we  traveled 
about  five  miles  on  our  return,  and  slept  at  a  spring  about 
three  miles  above  the  present  town  of  La  Grange." 


THE  SAN  SABA  EXPEDITION.  ,    ' 

Immediatelv  lafter  arriving   home   and!  reporting  to  Col. 
Austin,  Capt.  Kuykendall  received  the  following  order: 

''You  will  call  a  muster  of  your  company  and  endeavor 
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to  raise  volunteers  to  go  against  the  Indians.  If  you  can- 
not get  volunteers  enough  to  make  one  fourth  the  number 
of  men  ccmpcsirg  your  company,  you  will  raise  thetm  by 
draft.  You  will  renidezvouis  at  this  place  with  at  least  ooie 
fourth  the  men  composing  your  company,  on  the  12tli.  of 
September  next,  armed  and  equipped  as  the  law  directs,  ^ 
with  prcvisicrs  for  a  campaign  of  forty  days.  By  order  .^ 
of  S.  F.  Austin.  Oliver  Joaies,  Adjt." 

Capt.  Abner  Kuykendall. 

Similar  orders  were  issued  to  Bartlett,  Simms  and  oth- 
•er  captainis  of  the  militia  in  the  colony.     "About  the  sam( 
time,   but   without   concert, '*  says  John  Henry  Brown,   * 
company  of  thirty-nine  men  of   DeWitt's     Colony,     undei 
Capt.  Henry  S.  Brown,  left  Gonzales   en   a  mission   against' 
the    depredatrlnig    hostiles,    supposed    to    be    in    the    mcraU'-J 
tains." 

The  contingents  cf  the  different  companies  frc-m  Aus- 
tin's Colony,  rendezvoused  on  the  east  side  of  the  Colorad< 
about  twelve  miles  below  the  present  tiown  of  La  Grange,] 
where,  betw^een  the  15th.  and  20th.  of    Septemiber,    the    re- 
quired force  of  one  hundred  men  was  collected  and  organ-j 
ized,   under   the  command   of  Abner  Kuykendall. 

Striking  the  San  Gabriel,  the  expedition  marched  uj 
that  stream — ^scouring  the  country  between  the  Brazos  anc 
Colorado' — ^nd  across  the  country  to  a  point  near  the  hea( 
of  W'hat  is  now  known  as  the  Salt  Fork  of  the  Lampasas, 
and  some  thirty  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  San  Saba 
where  it  halted  and  sent  out  spies  to  locate  the  encampment 
cf  the  Indians. 

Returning  on  the  second  morning,  the  spies  reported  a 
large  encampment  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Colorado,  two  or 
three  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  San  Saba,  and  ''that 
they  w^ere  engaged  in  a  dance,  as  they  could  distinctly  hear 
the  sound  cf  a  sort  of  castinet  which  the  Indians  used  on 
such  occasions." 

It  was  evident  the  Indians  were  not  aware  of  the  a,p- 
proaching  forces,  and  planning  a    night    march,    Kuykendall 
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determined,  if  possible,  to  make  a  surprise  attack  at  day- 
light the  fol'lowdng  morning.  At  sundown  the  command, 
was  in  motion  and  on.  the  march.  We  quote  from  Kuyken.- 
dall:-  "Night  soon  closed  around  us.  Ihere  was  no  moon 
but  the  sky  was  cloudless  and  starry.  Our  route  lay  over  a 
prairie,  studd'ed  with  low  hills,  and  in  some  places  very 
rocky.  Ilcur  after  hour  the  long  double  files  of  horsemen 
followed  the  guide.  There  was  no  confusion  in  our  ranks,  rare- 
ly was  a  word  spoken,  yet  our  march  was  far  from  being 
noiseless.  The  hard,  metamorphi-c  limestone  rang  like  met- 
al beneath  th^  tread  of  our  horses,  and  ever  and  anon 
we  invaded  the  domain  of  a  c  ommunity  of  rattlesnakes,  of 
which  we  were  promptly  notified  by  rapid  vibrations  of 
their  rattles.  Our  guide  conducted  us  toward  nearly  every 
point  of  the  compass,  and  at  length,  long  arfter  midnight, 
dicclared  he  was  bewildered  and  could  conduct  us  no  fur- 
ther until  daylight.  All  now  suspected  the  ficielity  of  our 
guide — Si  Mexican  who  had  once  lived  with  the  Wacos  and 
Tawacanies.  Perhaps  he  w^as  actuated  by  cowardice,  per- 
haps by  revived  affection  for  his  quandom  friends';  but 
whatever  his  motives,  it  is  highly  probable  that  but  for 
his  ccrduct  the  expedition  would  have  been  completely 
successful.'' 

Still  anxious  to  effect  a  surprise  attack,  Kuykendall 
concealed  his  force  in  a  dense  cedar-brake  to  await  another 
night,  meanw^hile  sending  out  six  of  his  men,  Wm.  Dever, 
Amos  Gates,  Sebe  Jones,  Jeff  Prayor  and  one  other,  with  a 
Chickasaw  Indian,  named  John,  on  foot  to  explore  a  route 
to  the  Colorado  River  and  locate  a  crossin^g. 

They  had  proceeded  about  one  and  one  half  miles, 
when  Xhey  were  discovered  by  twenty-five  m-ounited  In^ 
dians,  who  charged  upon  them,  yelling  like  demons.  It 
was  a  hard  race  and  a  miraculouis  escape  for  the  spies,who 
by  making  repeated  stands  and  runs,  succeeded  in  reach- 
ing their  compani.0E.s  and  giving  the  alarm.  ** Meantime" 
says  Kuykendall,  "the  loud  cries  of  the  Indians  had 
been  hieard  at  our  camp  and  the  whole  command'  was 
hastening     to     the     rescue.       When    Willii;m     Dever    per- 
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eeiycd  that  sii-cccr  was  close  at  band'  he  shot,  and  it  was 
believed,  mortally  wounded  one  of  the  Indians.  At  this  mo- 
ment  .our  whole  force  came  up,  ard  thie  Indians  fled  at  full 
speed.  FoUowirig  in  rapid  pursuit,  thie  villag^e  was  soon  dis- 
covered in  a  bend  ^f  the  river,  almost  concealed  by  a  low 
wooded  hill— the  valley  around  being  alm,cst  literally  cov- 
•ered  with  mounted  Indians^ — men,  women  and  children,  fly- 
ing to  the  yellow  cedar-brakes  in  the  adjacent  hills.'' 

The  Texans  dashed  across  the  river,  and  into  tihe  vil- 
lage, but  most  of  the  Indians  had  fled  and  but  few  shots 
were  fired,  one  by  Nestor  Clay,  killing  an  Indian,  a  Tehua- 
canie  chief. 

Detachments  were  sent  in  purisuit  but  the  Indians  had 
escaped  to  their  mountain  fastnessies;  only  a  fev/  women 
and  children  were  overtaken,  who  were  of  course  unmo- 
lested. 

The  Indians  lest  their  entire  camp  equipage,  includ- 
ing a  considerable  amount  of  corn,  blankets,  robes,  brass 
kettles,  etc.,  and  a  large  number  of  horses,  all  of  which  was 
secured  by  the  victors. 

*'We  encamped  upon  the  ground  evacuated  by  tlie  In- 
dians," says  Kuykendall.  "Their  conical,  buffalo  skin  cov- 
ered lodges  were  still  standing,  and  within  them  we  found, 
their  entire  store  of  winter  provisions,  namely,  several  hun- 
idred  bushels  of  corn  and  beans,  and  a  quantity  of  dried  buf- 
falo meat.  Many  buffalo  robes  were  also  found  and  on  the 
fires  were  still  boiling,  several  kettles  of  corn  and  beans — 
ell  of  which  property  was  consigned  to  the  flames,  or  other- 
wise destroyed.  The  site  of  this  encampment  was  very  beau- 
tiful and  had  apparently  often  been  temporarily  occupied  by 
the  Indians;  but  there  were  no  traces  of  agricultural  cp-er- 
ations.  Early  the  ensuing  morning.  Captain  Henry  Brown, 
with  a  company  of  thirty  men  from  Gonzales  rode  into 
camp.'' 

"He  had  discovered  the  camp,*'  says  John  Henry 
Brown,  "secreted  his  men,  put  out  concealed  watches,  and, 
like  Kuykendall,  exi)ected  to  attack  at  dawn  the  following 
morning.    He  had  passed  through  the  mountains  on  the  east 
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side  of  the  Guadalupe,  across  the  Piederoaalfts  and  Lliano,  to 
the  head  of  the  Sa-n  Saba.  He  encountered  two  small  bands. 
In  the  first  he  killed  three  Indians.  Near  the  Enchanted  Rock, 
he  surprised  the  second  band.  Five  or  six  Indiana  fell,  the 
remainder  escaped  into  the  dense  brush.  Both  appetared  to 
be  only  hunting'  parties  of  warriors.  It  was  om  this  trip 
that  Captain  Browu,  with  his  men,  became  the  first  discov- 
erers of  the  Enchanted  Rock.  He  had  followed  the  San  Saba 
down  to  its  mouth,  and  a  little  below  dis<}over©d  the  In- 
dian encampment.  Neither  Brown  nor  Kuykendall  knew 
of  the  other  bein,g  in  that  section  until  lafter  the  attack 
upon,  and.  pouti*ngf  oif  the  Indiana." 


Such  bold  exp^ditionis  by  sueh  eagaxjious  lead-eirs  went 
fiar  towarid  keeping  the  Indian^a  ini  check,  but  it  was;  im- 
possible to  effectively  protect  the  long  line  of  exposed 
frontier,  and  bandsi  of  hostile  marauders  were  eonstantly 
scooping  down,  andi  slipping  in,  stealing,  killioig,  and  then 
quickly  retreiating,  back  to  their  mountain  hom^es. 


B£ARLY  BORDER  OHISFB. 
The  commanders  of  these  early  expeditioojs  boldly  pene- 
trating so  far  into  the  Indian  country,  am  they  did,  deserve 
at  least  further  brief  notice. 

Abne^  Kuykendall  was  one  of  the  very  early  settlersi  in 
Austin's  Colony,  having  emigrated  from  Arkansajs  Territory, 
and  camped  on  the  west  side  of  the  Brazojs  River,  at  the  La 
Bahia  road  crossing,  on  Nov.  26,  1821. 

About  the  first  of  January,  1822,  he  settled  mora  per- 
manently on  New  Year's  Creek,  some  ten  mile*  wast  of  the 
Brazos,  and  about  four  miles  south  of  the  present  town  of 
Independenee. 

Kuykendall  brought  several  head  of  cattle  and  a  few 
hogis  to  the  eolony.     He  was  extensively  known  and  highly 
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esteemed  by  his  fellow  colonist    as  a  biave  and  worthy  gen 
tleman.      He  was  early  appoint. v.  v^aptain  of    Militia     and 
served  'in  motst  of  the  campaigns  ani    axpeditiu-ns     against 
Indians  during  the  colonial  period. 

The  foUofwing  letter  giv^s  briefly  the  facts  of  the  tragic 
and  deplorable  fate  of  this  eai'ly  pioneer  and  vene'rable  pa- 
triarch af  Austin 'si  Colony; 


1117  Bell  Ave.,  Houston,  Texas. 
James  T.  DeShields,  Esq., 

Farmersville,  Texas 
My  Dear  Sir; 

Yours  of  Dec.  6th  r&ceivjj  and  contents  noted.  In  re- 
ply will  ,say  Capt.  Abner  Kuykjnd-ill  was  killed  in  1834  at 
San  Felipe,  by  a  man  named  Clayton,  who  was  hung  for 
the  erime — his  being  the  -iccnd  of  the  only  two  lagal  ex- 
ecutions for  murder  in  Austin's  Colony.  Kuykendall  was 
stabbed  in  the  neck  with  a  knife  which  broke  off,  and  he 
died  of  lockjaw. 

Clayton  was  a  Missi .sippian.  He  was  raised  by  an  aunt 
living  near  Natchez.  He  kill  j  a  cousin  in  Mis  issippi  in 
1832  or  1833,  and  ran  away  to  Texas.  His  aunt  hea-rd  of  his 
last  trouble  and  came  to  San  Felipe  in  1834,  but  when  she 
found  how  he  had  killed  Kuykendall,  she  returned  home 
without  seeing  him.  Mrs.  Clayton  stayed  at  my  father's 
hou;se  while  here. 

I  knew  Joe  Kuykendall,  a  brother — was  a  prisoner  with 
him  in  1836,  and  knew  him  many  year^  after,  until  hisi 
death  in  Fort  Bend  county.  Hj  same  to  Tsxas  in  1822.J 
Hoping  the  information  may  profit  you, 

Yours  truly, 

J.  R.  Fenn. 


Capt.  Kuykendairs  place  of  nativity  and  date   of   birth 
are -unknown    his  wife  \»as  c  daughter  of  Owen  Shanon,  and' 
a  sister  of  John  and  Jacob  Shan  on.       Two  of  her  nephews,^ 
Matthew  and  Jacob,  may  yet  survive. 
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Homy  Stephenson  Brown  was  born  in  Madison  county, 
Kentucky,  March  8,  1793,  and  in  December,  1824,  in  compa- 
ny with  his  brother,  John,  afterwards  known  as  **Waco'' 
Brown,  landed  at  the  mouth  oi  the  Brazos  with  a  large  stock 
of  goods  for  the  Mexican  and  Indian  trade.  Engaged  in  this 
hazardous  business  at  that  period,  it  is  but  natural  that 
they  should  encounter  many  dangers  and  participate  in  nu- 
merous thrilling  adventures,  the  details  of  which  would  fill 
a  volume.  We  make  brief  extractj  from  the  bioigraphies  of 
these  brav-e  and  worthy  pioneers,  and  early  defenders  of  in- 
fant Texas:  "In  1825  Capt.  Brown  sent  his  brother  with 
a  large  carigo  of  goods  to  trade  with  the  Comanches  in  the 
upper  country.  James  Musick,  Thomas  Jamison  and  An- 
drew Scott  went  with  him.  They  succeeded  in  reaching 
Clear  Fork  of  the  Brazoj  Biver,  without  being  molested  and 
founJ  tb3  Indians  Yeiy  frien.  ly,  and  anxious  to  trade.  And 
soon  they  were  wending  their  way  homeward  with  eleven 
hundred  hoi'ses  and  muJes,  and  as  many  buffalo  robes;  a^ 
they  could  manage,  on  their  pack  mules.  The  Indians  as- 
sisted them  a  day  or  two-  on  their  way,  and  on  tlie  fourth 
nigiht  they  icamped  on  the  Brazos,  about  where  the  pres- 
ent town  of  Meridian  stands.  All  retired  congratulating 
•themisdves  upon  the  succeaa  of  their  expedition,  and  what 
was  their  ^airprise,  when  midnight  yell ,  an'd  the  firing  of 
guns  disturbed  their  quiet  slumbers.  All  sprang  to  their 
feet.  Mr,  Brown,  being  a  cripple  from  white  swelling,  feld 
over  one  of  his  companions.  All  thinking  that  he  was 
dead,  fledi  into  the  bottom.  Brown  secreted  himsedf  in 
some  brush  nearby,  where  he  remained  until  daylig.ht,  nat- 
urally thinking  that  his  companions  would  do  likewise. 
But  to  his  dismay,  he  found  himself  ail  alone,  lame,  and 
weak,  without  food;  yet  with  a  brave  resolution  he  started, 
limping  homeward.  After  traveling  for  thre-e  days,  with 
blistered  feet  and  achinig  heart,  and  almost  famishing,  he 
wa=j  suddenly  wurrounded  by  a  band  of  Wa»eo  Indians.  Most 
of  them  seemed  anxious  to  kill  him  but  some  pleaded  for  his 
life,  which  was  spared  on  account  of  his  lameness.  He  wiiiS 
then  mounted  and  <iarried»  to  their  principal   village,   where 
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the  present  city  of  Waco  is  located.  Ills  companions,  sup- 
posing that  he  fell  dead,  traveled  all  the  first  night,  and 
concealed  themselves  in  thickets  during  the  day.  In  this 
manner  they  traveled  until  they  reached  .the  settlements, 
where  they  reported  the  death  of  Brown  and  their  great  loess 
of  property. 

*'SimultaJieously  with  this  expedition,  was  Capt.  Brown's 
first  trip  ta  Mexico,  but  fortunately  with  much  better  suc- 
eesis,  as  he  returned  in  a  feiw  months  with  a  large  number 
of  horses  and  mules  for  the  Louisiana  and  Missijssippi  trade, 
and  la  considerable  amount  of  Mexiean  coin.  On  reaching 
San  Felipe,  he  heard  of  the  sad  fate  of  his  brother,  but  bad 
a  pres<entiment  that  he  fi'till  lived,  and  resolved)  upon;  his 
restcue.  In  a  short  time  after  his  arrival,  he  started)  with 
forty-one  volunteers  in  search  of  his  brother.  On  larriv- 
ing  at  the  Waco  village,  he  found  them  hostile,  and  at- 
tacked them.  After  some  resistance,  and  killing  several  of 
their  number,  they  fle.d,  and  nine  of  them  were  shot  while 
crossing  the  river.  Heavy  rains  prevented  further  pursuit, 
and  in  fact  gave  much  difficulty  in  returning  home,  owing 
to  the  boggy  condition  of  the  country  through  whieh  they 
passed,  now  embracing;  the  counties  of  MiLam,  Burleson  and 
Lee. 

*' While  halting*  on  the  Modina  River,  he  was  attacked 
by  twelve  Tehuaoana  Indians  who  had  followed,  and  intend- 
ed robbinig  him.  In  the  fight  he  killed  several,  and  the  oth- 
ers fled". 

*' Resuming  his  vacation.  Captain  Brown  made  a  s-econd 
trip  into  Mexico,  and  returned  in  the  £all  ocf  1826  with  sev- 
eral hundred  horses. 

' '  While  halting  at  San  Felipe,  a  m^  wiasi  discovered  ap- 
proaching rapidly  from  th-e  west.  He  seemed  to  be  an  In- 
dian riding  on  horseback.  Dashing  up,  he  suddenly  reined 
his  horse,  dismounted  and)  sprang  toward  Capt.  Brown,  ex- 
claiming, 'Brother  Henry,  don't  you  know  me?'  He  was 
the  lost  and  mournsd  brother.  Briefly  hei  explained  his 
eighteen  month.'  captivity;  how  he  had  tried  every  means  of 
•^e^pe  untU  h©  ^had  suooeod»d  whil^  with   a    company    of 
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s-eventeeii;  on  Cummings  Creek,  ejow  in  Fayictte  County — 
.jjie  baLd  liaYiD.g  Ciom^e  dov/n  to  rob  and  kill  the  settlers. 
Now  was  tbe  opportunitj — with  his  own  well  arnied  party 
and  a  few  volunt&ers,  about  20  in  all,  Capt.  Brown  rtodje  all 
night  and  at  daylight  the  following  morning,  surprisedi  the 
Indians  killing  all  except  one  who  escaped  to  carry  tidings 
of  the  fate  of  his  comrades  to  bis  people  on  the  Brazos." 

With  varying  success  Capt.  Brown  ccntinuted  his  busi- 
ness as  a  trader,  making  frequent  trips  to  and  from  Mexi- 
co. The  sequel  to  one  .of  his  r,eturn  trips  is  thus  givien  by 
his  son  and  biographer — John  Henry  Brown — ' '  In  the  mont»h 
(Of  Diccember,  1828,  Capt.  Brown  was  returning  from  a 
trading  expedition  to  Mexico,  havin^g  as  the  proceeds'  of 
his  venture,  about  500  Iwrses  and  a  considerable  amount  of 
silver  in  rawhide  wrappers.  He  had  wdth  him  nine  Mexi- 
can ranchers,  a  faithful  Cherokee  Indian,  named  Luke,  and 
two  or  three  Americans.  At  night  on  the  road  bettween  San 
Antonio  and  Gonzales,  his  animals  were  stampeded  and 
driven  off  ly  a  party  of  hostile  Indians,  leaving  a  jwrtion 
of  his  men  on  foot.  He  repaired  to  Gonzales  and  increased 
his  force  to  twenty  nine  men.  With  these  he  moved  leisure- 
ly up  the  country  through  the  mountains,  and  finally  cross- 
^ed  the  Coloirado  a  little  above  the  mouth  of  Pecan  Bayou, 
into  the  present  territory  of  Brown  County,  hoping  to  sur- 
prise an  Indian  village,  and  recover  his  own  or  an  equal 
number  of  horses  and  mules. 

*'He  suddenly  came  upon  an  encampment  almost  desti- 
tute of  horses,  and  scarcely  any  women  or  children.  Quite 
a  fight  ensued,  the  defiant  Indians,  killing  one  of  Brown's 
Mexicans,  besides  wounding  several  of  his  men  slightly.  But 
several  Indians  falling,  the  balance  suddenly  fled  into  the 
creek  bottom. 

*'Capt.  Brown,  stiU  anxious  to  find  the  object  of  his 
search,  traveled  westerly  till  night,  and  encamped.  Dur- 
ing ihe  night  some  of  the  gnsiTd  discovered  a  camp  fire 
ap.parently  about  two  miles  distant.  As  day  dawned  the 
party  mounted,  and  moving  cautiously,  struck  the  village 
just  as  it  was  light  enough  to  see.    Six  of  the  Mexicans,  un- 
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der  prior  instructions,  stamp ededi  the  Indians'  horses.  The 
ether  twenty  three  men  cov.ered  the  rear,  and  prepared  for 
battl,e.  Forty  or  fifty  mounted  Indians  made  pursuit  and 
heavy  skirmishing  ensued,  until  tour  cr  live  warriors  had 
beien  tumbled  from  their  horses.  Ihey  dre.w  .off  until  re- 
enforced  by  about  as  many  more  who,  however,  made  no 
attack,  but  traveled  parallel  with  the  retreating  party,  oc- 
casionally showing  themselves,  till  the  sun  went  d,own. 
But  all  this  time  the  horses  had  been  pushed  in  a  gallop, 
and  rendered  too  tired  to  be  easily  stampeded  at  night — 
the  forlorn  hope  of  the  enemy.'' 

Thus  the  retreat  continued  by  day  and  night,  till  the 
party  arrived  at  Gonzales  in  January,  1829,  with  the  booty 
— ^some  500  head  of  horses — which  were  equally  divided 
among  the  captors. 

Ca^t.  Brown  died  at  Columbia,  Texas,  July  26,  1834, 
and  rests  from  his  toils  within  a  few  feet  of  Josiah  H. 
Bell,  and  the     once  noted     Capt.  Bird  Lockhart. 


MURDER  OF  ELIJAH  ROARK. 

Among  other  early  and  v/orthy  colonists  on  the  Brazos 
was  Elijah  Roark,  a  native  of  North  Carolina,  who  removed 
with  his  family  **in  a  large  wa^on  drawn  by  six  mules"  and 
settled  on  Oyster  Creek,  in  1824. 

Frugal  and  industrious,  liis  efforts  were  scon  rewarded 
with  crop  jields  and  an,  increasing  stock  of  cattle,  hogs, 
etc.  At  that  time  San  Antonio,  some  230  miles  distant,  with 
but  two  small  settlements  en  route, — at  the  crossing  of  the 
Colorado,  and  at  Gonzales, — w^as  the  nearest  and  in  fact, 
the  only  market  in  Texas.  About  the  10th.  of  December, 
1829,  Mr.  Roark,  with  one  ma  n  and  his  little  son,  Leo,  left  on 
his  annual  market  trip  with  about  100  fat  h.ogs  and  a  wag- 
on load  of  butter,  cheese,  baccn,  lard,  soap,  candles  and  va- 
rious other  things,  which  they  expected  to  exchange  for  dry 
goof's,  coffee,  sugar,  salt  and  other  family  supplies. 

Traveling  slow  tO'  avoid;  fatigue  of  the  porkers,  the  lit- 
tle party  reached  the  ''Forty  Mile  Water  Hole" — that  dis- 
tance sliort  of  San  Antonio — where  they  camped     for     the 
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night  of  De<3.  24,  little  tliinking  of  tlie  fat«  that  was  so 
soon  to  befall  them.  After  supper  and  a  pleasant  converse 
on  former  Ynle-tide  pleasures,  the  usual  preparations  wer^ 
made  for  the  night — intendiag  an  early  morning"  start.  We 
give  the  sad  sequel  as  told  by  Leo  Roark  himself:  ''One  man 
was  to  keep  guard  whil^  the  other  two  slept.  Father  kep,t 
the  first  watch,  and  the  other  man  the  second.  I  went  on 
guard  about  two  o'clock,  putting  on  my  shoes  and  hat.  The 
weath,er  had  been  very  warm,  but  while  I  was  sitting  by 
the  camp  fire,  the  wind  began  to  blow  from  the  north.  It 
was  getting  cold,  so  I  put  on  my  coat,  took  my  gun  and 
kni^'e,  and  walked  a  short  distance.  There  was  a  large  log 
near  the  road  about  100  yards  from  the  camp.  Father  told 
me  I  must  walk  past  the  log  and  turn  back.  I  got  to  the 
log  and  was  afraid  to  pass  it.  I  thought  I  would  go  back 
and  wake  Father.  The  mules  weT,e  staked  near,  and  they 
wer^  so  restl-ess  I  knew  there  was  something  wrong.  Be- 
fore I  got  back  the  Indians  surrounded  the  camp.  I  shot 
at  th^m  and  this  woke  the  men.  Th^y  did  not  get  on  their 
feet  before  th^y  were  murdered.  I  tried  to  catch  a  mule 
that  was  tied  to  a  stake,  but  could  not  get  near  th-e  mule. 
I  laid  down  my  gun  and  tried  to  cut  the  rop-e,  but  could 
not  as  the  Indians  were  so  near  I  had  to  run.  I  lost  my 
hat,  knife  and  gun.  I  was  west  of  the  camp  and  knew  the 
way  to  San  Antonio.  Leaving  the  road,  I  ran  into  the  mes- 
quite  thickets  and  did  not  look  back  nor  stop  to  rest  till 
daylight.  Being  very  thirsty  I  could  find  no  water,  but  ate 
mesquite  beans.  I  traveled  ai^  day  and  late  in  the  evening' 
^onnd  water.  Here  I  rested  a  few  moments,  but  was  afraid 
to  lay  down  as  I  was  so  tired  and  sleepy.  With  much  ef- 
fort I  continued  my  journey  and  arrived  in  San  Antonio 
^•^te  in  the  night.  The  Mexicans  were  celebrating  Chrisit- 
mas.  Next  day  I  got  assistance  and  returned  to  bury  my 
father.  Arriving  at  the  camp  it  was  a  horrblie  sight,  both 
men  stripped  and  scalped,  the  wagcn  burned,  the  mules 
carried  off,  and  everything  taken  or  destroyed. 

''After  burying  the  dead,    we  built  a  log  -pen  over  the 
graves  to  prevent  the  wolves  from,     digging   them   up' — th^ 
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ImmiDg  of  the  wagon  scared  the  wolves     away,     or    they 
would  have  devoured  the  bodies.'* 

It  was  three  montJisi  before  Leo  returned  hoiine^ — witJi  a 
company  of  Mexican  soldiers  on  their  way  t#'  Nacog- 
doches. The  family  did  not  hear  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Roark 
and  eompanion  till  then.  The  news  was  a  great  shock, 
and  a  source  of  sorrow  to  all  the  neighborhood. 

Brown's  narrative  of  this  affair — ^History  of  Texas, 
Vol.  1,  pp.  159-61 — ^while  supplying  some  important  details, 
is  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  above  absolutely  reliable 
account,  and  is  evidently  erroneous.  Leo  Roark 's  state- 
ment, Wihich  we  have  followed,  was  eopied  from  the  journal 
of  Dr.  Pleasant  W.  Rose,  as  written  therein  under  date  of 
January,  1834.  Do*  Rose's  daughter,  "Mrs.  Dilue  Harris,  in 
her  reminiscences,  based  on  this  journal,  says:  ''Mrs. 
Roark  wa^  a  widow  four  years,  and  had  a  large  family,  two 
grown  sons,  twin  daughters,  one  daughter  grown,  two  lit- 
tle children,  a  boy  named  Andj^ew,  and  a  girl  born  ses^eral 
montths  after  the  deatJi  of  the  father.  I  lived  by  the  Roarks 
three  years,  and  went  to  sehool  witJi  the  two  brothers,  Jack- 
son and  Leo.  Mrs.  Roark  could  not  talk  about  the  death  of 
lier  husband,  but  her  son,  Leo,  i)ften  spoke  about  it;  re- 
membering the  horrible  seene  he  passed  throujgh;  during  that 
eventful  Christmas." 

Brown's  narrative  cannot  be  correct.  He  says  Robert 
Spears  and  Andrew  Cox  were  killed,  and  that  David  Mc- 
Cormdck  escaped  and  rode  with  Leo  to  San  Antonio.  Bea- 
son  was  from  the  Colorado,  and  was  killed  by  Indians — per- 
haps about  the  saane  time  Roark  was  murdered.  McCormick 
was  probably  in  San  Aatonio  when  Leo  arrived  there.  At 
that  time  it  was  almost  impossible  to  get  correct  news.  It 
Avould  be  months  before  events  happening  near  San  Anto- 
I'io  would  be  heard  at  Brazoria. 

Beason's  father  settled  where  the  town  of  Columbia, 
now  stands.  'The  place  was  called  Beason's  Ferry.  Santa 
Anna  with,  his  forces  crossed  the  Colorado  at  Beason's  in 
1836. 

Of  t^ie  brave  boy,  Leo,  it  may  be  said  he  lived  to  parti- 
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^ipat^e  m  several  Indian  fights,  and  other  stirring  events  af 
our  history;  th-e  affair  at  Anahniac  in  1832;  th-e  battles 
around  San  Antonio  in  1835,  and  in  the  battle  of  San  Ja- 
cinto. He  married  a  Miss  Pevyhonse,  and  reared  a  laxg& 
and  respectable  faniily.  In  1893,  sixty  threie  years  after 
the  awful  ir,Rge^y  of  that  eventful  Christinas  night,  this 
venerahle  pione.er  died  in  Ellis  County,  Texas,  full  of  years 
and  of  honors. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


HE  year  1830  marks  the  beginning  of    an 
important  era  in   the    political   history     of 
Texas.     Heretofore,  during  the  first  years 
of  colonial  existence,     the     American  set- 
tlers had  been  left  nndistiirbed  save  by  the 
hostile  tribes  of  Indians  who  had  constant- 
ly harassed  them  on  all  sides,  as  we  have 
seen.    But  much  vigilance  had  been  exer- 
cised by  Austin  land  other   empresarios  in 
repelling  and  punishing   the    savages;    and 
now  that  the  population  of  the  several  colonies  and  settle- 
ments were  rapidly  increasing,  they     were     better  able  to 
cope  with  the  common  foe. 

But  now  it  was  that  another  and  most  serious  draw- 
back to  the  colonies  occurred.  Ever  jealous  of  their  grasp- 
ix^  tiei^hbors  on  the  north,  and  presumably  fearing  a  too 
rapid  increase  in  the  American  population  of  coveted  Tex- 
as, on  April  the  6th.  of  this  year,  the  Mexican  Government, 
BOW  dictated  by  the  arrogant,  unprincipled  and  liberty 
hating  military  chieftain,  President  Auastasia  Bustamente,  is- 
sued the  famous  and  infamous  decree — the  eleventh  article 
of  which  virtually  prohibited  further  immigration  into  Tex- 
as from  the  United  States. 


MIRABEAU    B.  LAMAR 


ALBERT  SIDNEY   JOHNSTON 
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As  might  have  be^n  expected,  this  act  spread  gloom 
over  the  colonists,  many  of  whcjn,  coming  in  .advan<>e,  had 
been  industriously  occupied  in  making  prepar£,tions  for 
the  -arrival,  and,  to  sor^.e  degree,  th-e  comfort  of  others — 
in  many  instances  the  wife  and  children ;  and  c.c,m:'ng  thus 
without  previous  notice  or  intimation,  tl:.ere  was  no  time  to 
turn  back  or  to  warn  tho&e  wlio  were  on  the  eve  of  moving, 
(having  perhaps,  sacrificed  home  ard  property),  of  the 
fat.e  that  awaited  them  on  their  arrival  at  the  border  line — 
garrisoned  with  Mexican  troops  to  prevent  tbeir  further 
progress. 

To  humiliate  and  further  annoy  the  colonists,  m,ore  than 
a  thonsajid  soldiers  were  sent  to  the  province,  and  distriib- 
uted  at  such  points  as-  their  services  might  be  needed  The 
greater  portion  of  these  soldiers,  it  is  said,  were  discharged 
convicts  and  enlisted  vagabonds,  who  were  to  be  supiport- 
ed  by  the  money  collected  from  duties  and  by  colonial  tax- 
ation. Piedras,  as  ranking  officer,  with  320  men,  was  sta- 
tioned at  Nacogdoehes,  to  prevent  further  emigration  from 
the  United  States;  and!  this,  too,  at  the  time  when  Robert- 
son's Colony  was  settlictg  and  many  families  weire  enroute; 
Bradburn,  with  a  force  of  150  at  Anahuac;  Ugarteches, 
120  at  Velasco;  Col.  Bean,  with  a  force  at  Fort  Ter- 
an  en  the  Neches,  as  Indian  agent  to  the  central  govern- 
ment—besides the  forces  at  San  Antonio  and  Goliad. 

Bradburn  was  the  first  to  manifest  a  direct  hostile 
spirit.  Says  Thomas  Jefferson  Chambers:  ''He  introduc- 
ed martial  law  for  the  citizens;  he  took  from  them  their 
property  witho^ut  their  consent  and  without  consideration; 
he  had  many  of  them  arrested  and  imprisoned  in  the  fort 
of  Anahuac ;  and  his  troops,  who  were  guilty  of  robbing  and 
stealing,  were  by  him.  protected  from  punishment."  But  it 
is  not  our  purpose  to  enter  into  a  discussion  or  reviiew  of 
the  transpiring  and  approaching  events  of  our  political  his- 
tory a;t  this  period,  interesting  and  important  as  the  sub- 
ject may  be,  and  reference  is  made  thus  far  somewhat  J^* 
cidentally.  ^' 

Fortunately  for  the  colonists,  while  occupied  withfihe 
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internal  affairs,  the  Indians  at  this  date  appear  to  hav€ 
been  less  troublesome--overi.3Fred  for  the  time  pertains,  by; 
the  expeditions  of  Knykendall  and  Brown,  the  previous 
year.  Then,  too,  the  Cherokees,  Wacos  and  "Tehuacianas 
had  become  involved  in  a  serious  strife  among  themselves. 

The  trouble  encountered  by  one  of  these  bands,  enroute 
to  their  people  in  Texasi,  and  while  temporarily  haltinig  on 
Red  River  m  the  winter  of  1828-29,  is  graphically  narrated 
by  John  Henry  Brown,  in  the  only  reliable  account  of  this  af 
fair — written  and  published  more  than  half  a  century  ago : 
*'They/  had  not  been  at  this  place  very  long  before  their 
village  was  discovered  by  a  party  of  Wacos,  on  a  robbing 
expedition  from  the  Brazos;  and  these  freebooters,  true  to 
their  instincts  from  time  immemmorial,  lay  concealed  till 
the  silent  midnight  hour,  and  then,  stealthily  enterin,g  the 
herds  of  the  sleeping  Cherokees,  stampeded  their  horses, 
driving  off  a  large  number.  To  follow  them  was  labor  in 
vain — ^but  to  quietly  forget  the  deed  was  not  the  maxim 
among  the  red  sons  of  Tennessee. 


RED  WARRIORS  IN   DEADLY  STRIFE. 

"A  council  was  held  and  the  matter  discussed.  After 
the  opinions  of  the  warriors  had  been  given,  the  principal 
war  chief  rose,  and  in  substance  said:  'My  brothers.  The 
wild'  men  of  .the  far  off  Brazos  have  come  into  our  camp 
while  the  Cherokees  slept.  Theyi  have  stolen  our  most 
useful  property.  Without  horses  we  are  poor,  and  cannot 
make  corn.  The  Cherokees  will  hasten  to  plant  their  corn 
for  this  spring,  and  while  that  is  springing  from  the 
ground,  and  growing  under  the  Great  Spirit,  and  shall  be 
waving  around  our  women  and  children,  we  will  leave  some 
old'  men  and  women  to  watch  it,  and  the  Cherokee  braves 
will  spring  upon  the  cunning  Wacos  of  the  Brazos  as  they 
sprang  upon  us.' 

'*The  com/  was  pknted,  and  in  the  month  of  May,  1829, 
a  war  party  of  fifty-five,  well  armed,  left  the    viUage    on 
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foot  in  search  of  the  Wacos.  At  this  time  the  prinxjipal  vil- 
l-ag-e  of  the  "Waeos,  was  on  the  bluff  where  th€  beautiful 
city,  of  Waco  now  greets  the  eye  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Brazos.  One  band  of  the  Tehuacana  ( Ta-wak-a-na )  In- 
dians, who  have  always  been  more  or  less  connected  with 
the  Wacos,  were  living  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river,  three 
miles  below.  Both  bands  had  erected  rude  fortifications,  by 
scooping  up  the  earth  in  various  places  and  throwing  up  a 
circular  embankment  three  or  four  feet  high,  the  remains  of 
which  still  are  to  be  seen.  The  principal  work  of  this  kind 
at  the  Waco  village  oecupied  a  natural  sink  in  the  surface. 
"The  Cherokees  struck  the  Brazos  above  the  village 
some  forty  miles,  and  traveled  downwards  until  they  dis- 
covered signs  of  the  proximity,  and  then  secreted  them- 
selves in  the  cedar  brake  till  night.  The  greater  portion 
■of  the  night  was  spent  in  examining  the  position,  through 
experienced  scouts.  Having  made  the  necessary  obser- 
vations, the  scouts  reported  near  daylight,  when  the  war 
chief  admonished  them  of  what  they  had/  come  for — re- 
venge !  Waco  scalps !  horses !  and  led  them  forth  from  their 
hiding  place,  under  the  bank  of  the  river,  to  a  point  about 
four  hurdred  yards  from  the  wigwams  of  the  slumber- 
ing Waeos.  Here  they  halted  till  the  rays  of  light,  on  that 
lovely  May  morning,  began  to  gild  the  eastern  horizon. 
The  time  for  action  had  come.  Moving  with  the  noiseless, 
elastic  step  peculiar  to  the  sons  of  the  forest,  the  Chero- 
kees approached  the  camp.  But  a  solitary  Waco  was  aroused^ 
ard  was  collecting  the  remains  of  his  fire  of  the  previous 
night,  preparatory  to  his  morning  repast.  His  Indian  ear 
caught  the  sounds  of  footsteps  on  the  brush,  a  glance  of  hi« 
lynx  eye  revealed  the  approaching  foe.  A  single  shrill  yell 
from  him,  whicJii  echoedi  far  and  near  through  the  Brazos 
forest,  brought  every  Waco  to  his  feet.  The  terrible  Chero- 
kee war-whoop  was  their  morning  greeting,  accompanied 
by  a  shower  of  leaden  rain.  But  though  surprised,  the 
Waccs  out  numbered  their  assailants  majiy  times,  their  wo- 
men ajid  children  must  be  protected  or  sacrificed,  their 
ancient  home,  where  the  bones  of  their    fathers    had    been 
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buried)  fcr  ages,  was  assailed  by  unknown  intruders.  The 
chief  rallied  tbe  warriors,  and  n^-ade  a  stand,  the  fight  be- 
came general,  andi  as  the  sun  aro&e  majestically  over  the 
towering  trees  of  the  east,  he  beheld  the  red  men  of  Tennes- 
see and  the  red  men  of  Texas  in  deadly  strife.  But  the 
bows  and  arrows  of  the  Wacos  could:  not  compete  with  the 
unerring  rifles  of  the  Cherokees.  The  Wacos  were  falling 
rapidly,  while  the  Cherokees  were  unharmed. 

* 'After  half  an  hour's  strife,  amid  yells  and  mutual 
imprecations,  the  Wacos  signalled  a  retreat,  and  they  fell 
back  in  confusion,  taking  refuge  in  the  fortified  sinkhole. 
Here,  though  hemmed  in,  they  were  quite  secure,  having  a 
great  advantage.  Indeed  they  could  kill  every  Cherokee 
who  might  peradventure,  risk  his  person  too  near  the  brink. 

*'The   Cherokees    had    already    killed    many,  and  now 
held  a  council,  to  consider  what   they   should   do.    It   was 
proposed  by  one  brave  that  they  should  strip  to  a  state  of  '' 
nature,  march  into  the  sink-hole  in  a  body,  fire  their  pieces, 
then  drop  them,  and  with  tomahawks  alone  endeavor  tot  kill  '■ 
•every  man,  woman  and  child  among  the  Wacos.       A  half 
breed  named  Smith,  who  was  in    favor    of    this     desperate  j, 
measure,  as  an  incentive  to  his  comrades,  stripped  himself, 
fastened  a  dozen  horsebells   (which   he    had   picked   up    in 
camp)  around  his  waist,  and  commenced  galloping  and  yell- 
ing around  the  sink-hole,  now  and  then  jumping  on  the  em- 
bankment and  then  cursing  the  Wacos  lustily.    'The  arrows 
were  hurled  at  him  by  the  score,  but  he  fell  not. 

**Just  as  the  Cherokee  council  was  coming  to  a  close, 
at  about  an  hour  after  sunrise,  they  heard  a  noise  like  dis- 
tant thunder  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  and  delayed 
a  few  moments  to  discover  its  cause.  Very  soon  they  dis- 
covered a  large  body  of  mounted  Indians  rising  the  river 
banks  a  little  below  them.  What  could  it  meai^?  they 
murmured  one  to  another.  The  story  is  soon  told.  A 
messenger  had  rushed  from  the  Waccs  in  the  outset,  for 
the  Tehuacana  village,  begging  help,  and  now  two  hundred 
Tehuacana  warriors,  mounted  and  ready  for  the  fray,  were 
at  hard.     The  whole   aspect  of  the  day  w^as  changed  in  a 
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moment.  To  ccDquer  this  combined  force  was  im^pcssible — 
to  escape  themselves  would  require  prudence.  The  Tehu'a- 
cacES,  in  coming  up,  cut  off  a  Cherokee  boy,  twelve  years 
old,  killed  and  scalped  him,  and  pkiced  his'  scalp,  and  held 
it  up  deliantly  to  the  view  of  the  Cherokees.  The  boy  was 
an  only  child,  and  his  father  beheld  this  scene.  The  brave 
man's  eye  glared  with  fury.  Without  a  word  he  threw 
from  his  bocy  every  piece  of  his  apparel,  seized  a  knife  in 
one  hand,  a  tomahawk  in  the  other.  'What  will  you?'  de- 
manded the  chief.  'Die  with  my  brave  boy.  Die  slaying 
the  v/ild  men  who  have  plucked  the  last  rose  from  my  bos- 
om!' Th€  chief  interceded  and  told  him  it  was  madness  j 
the  Cherokee  listened  not ;  with  rapid  strides  he  rushed 
among  th^e  Tehuacanas,  upon  certain  death;  but  ere  death 
had  seized  its  victim,  he  had  killed  several  and  died  shout- 
ing d^efiance  in  their  midst. 

*'The  Teliuaeantas  occupied  the  post  oaks  just  below  the 
Cherokees,  and  kept  up  a  lusty  shouting,  but  ventured  not 
within  rifle  shot.  The  latter  seeing  that  en  an  open  field 
they  could  not  resist  such  numbers — having  taken  fifty -five 
Waco  scalps,  (equal  to  their  own  number)  and  having  lost 
two  men  and  the  boy — now  fell  back  into  the  cedar  brake 
And  remained  there  till  night.  They  were  convinced  that 
their  saf-ety  depended  upon  a  cautious  retreat,  for  if  sur- 
rounded en  the  prairie,  they  would  be  annihilated.  When 
night  came  on  they  crossed  the  river,  traveling  down  the 
eand  bank  a  mile  or  two,  as  if  they  W€re  going  down  the 
country,  thence,  turning  up  the  stream,  waded  up  the  edge 
of  the  water  some  six  or  seven  miles,  (the  river  being  low 
and  remarkably  even),  and  thus  eluded  pursuit.  In  due 
time  they  reached  their  Red  River  villages,  without  the 
thousand  horses  they  anticipated,  but  with  fifty-five  Waco 
scalps — glory  enough  in  their  estimation.  The  entire  band, 
was  now  speedily  collected  and  amid  much  rejoicing  and 
with  great  noise,  it  is  said,  indulged  in  one  of  the  grandest 
war  dances  ever  witnessed  in  Texas." 
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THE   CHEROKEE   AND  TEHUACANA  FIGHT. 

^'The  Cberokees,  it  seems,  did  not  forget  the  Teliuaoanas, 
but  held  them  to  strict  account — determined  to  take  re- 
venge on  them  for  their  interference  in  the  engagement 
with  the  Wacos — as  the  sequel  will  show.  To  this  end  it  ap- 
pear«s,  early  in  the  summer  of  1830,  they  armed  and  equipped 
oiLe  hundred  and  twenty  of  their  bravest  and  best 
fighters,  who  marched  upon  one  of  the  principal  villages 
of  the  enemy. 

''The  'Tehuacanas,  like  the  Wacos,  had  several  prinei- 
pal  villages,  favorite  resorts,  from  some  peculiarity,  as  fine 
springs  of  water,  abundance  of  buffalo,  etc.  One  of  them, 
:and  perhaps  their  most  esteemed  locality,  was  at  the  south- 
ern point  sof  the  hills  of  the  same  name,  now  in  the  upper 
edge  of  Limestone  County.  Around  these  springs  there  is 
a  large  amount  oi  loose  limestone  on  the  surface,  as  well  as 
in  the  hills,  and  the  whole  surrounding  country  is  one  of  j 
rare  beauty  and  loveliness. 

''The  Tehuacanas  had  erected  several  small  enclosures 
of  these  loose  stones,  about  three  feet  high,  leaving  occas- 
ional spaces  some  two  feet  square,  resembling  the  mouths 
of  furnaces.  Over  the  tops  they  threw  poles  and  spread 
buffalo  hides,  and  when  attacked,  their  women,  old'  men  and 
children,  would  seek  refuge  in  the  same,  and  lying  flat  on 
the  gr>ound,  would  send  their  arrows  and  bullets  through 
these  apertures  whenever  an  enemy  came  in  range.  From 
the  attacks  of  small  arms,  such  a  protection,  however  primi- 
tive, was  generally  quite  effective. 

*'This  party  of  Cherokees,  having  been  informed  of  the 
locality  of  this  place,  and  the  value  set  upon  it  by  the  Te- 
huacanas, and  knowing  that  it  was  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  Wacos,  determined  to  seek  it  out  and  there  wreak 
vengeance  upon  those  who  had  by  their  own  act  called 
forth  feelings  of  hostility.  Guided  by  an  Indian  who  had 
explored  the  country  as  a  trappper,  they  reached  the  place 
in  due  season.  When  discovered,  the  Tehuacanas  were  en- 
gaged at  a  play  of  ball   around  the  little  fort.    The  Chero- 
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kees  stripped  for  action  at  once,  while  the  ball  players, 
promptly  ceased  that  amusement,  rushed  their  women  and 
children  into  the  retreats,  and  prepared  for  defense.  They 
had  quite  a  large  village,  and  outnumbered  the  Cherokees  in 
fighting  men. 

*'A  random  fight  commenced,  the  Cherokees  using  the 
surrounding  trees  as  protection,  and  taking  the  matter  as 
A  business  transaction,  made  their  advances  from  tree  to 
tree  with  prudence.  Their  aim,  with  the  *rest^  against  the 
trees,  told  with  effect,  and  one  by  one,  notwithstanding 
their  hideous  yells  and  capering  to  and  fro,  the  Tehuaca- 
nas  were  biting  the  dust. 

* '  The  moment  one  was  wounded,  unless  a  very  brave  fel- 
low, he  would  crawl  into  the  hiding  place  among  the  women 
and  children,  unkss,  perchance,  on  his  way,  a  Cherokee 
ball  brought  him  to  the  e^round. 

''The  fight  continued  this  way  <an  hour  or  more,  when, 
uponasignal,  the  whole  bod^i^etired  within  the  breastworks. 
At  this  time  the  Cherokees,  elated  by  what  they  supposed 
to  be  a  victory,  charged  upon  the  open  holes,  ringing  their 
victorious  war-whoop  most  furiously.  But  they  were  soon 
convinced  that  though  concealed,  the  besieged  were  not 
powerl-ess,  for  here  they  r-eceived  a  shower  of  arrows  and 
balls  from  the  hidd'cni  enemy  which  tumbled  s-everal  of  their 
braves  alongside  of  those  they  killed  on  the  other  side.  Yet, 
excited  as  they  had  become,  they  were  not  easily  convinced 
that  prudence  in  that  case  was  the  better  part  of  valor.  On 
the  contrary,  they  maintained  the  unequal  contest  for  some 
time,   until    one   of  their   old  men  advised  a  talk. 

'"They  withdrew  a  short  distance  and  held  a  consulta- 
tion. Their  leaders  said  t»hey  had  come  there  for  revenige 
and  they  would  not  relinquish  their  design  so  long  as  a 
Cherokee  brave  was  left  to  fight — that  to  go  back  to  their 
people  and  report  a  clefeat,  would  disgrace  them — they 
would  die  on  the  field  rather  than  bear  such  tidings. 
'Where  there's  a  will,  there's  a  way'  is  a  trite  old  adage, 
and  at  this  juncture  of  affairs,  it  was  verified  by  the  Chero- 
kees.   The  old  man  who  had  advised  the  'talk,'  nowl  made 
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a  suggestioii,  which  was  seconded  by  all.  He  proposed  that 
a  party  should  be  sent  off  a  short  distance  to  cut  dry  grass 
and  bring  a  load';  that  men,  loaded  with  this  material,  should 
cautiously  approach  each  hole  in  the  breastwoiks,  fromi  the 
sides,  using  the  grass  as  a  shield  on  the  way;  that  the  door 
holes  should  be  stopped  up  with  it,  (with  new  supplies  con- 
stantly arriving),  and  set  on  fire,  by  which  very  simple  pro- 
cess thio  inmates  would  be  suffocated  or  compelled,  to  throw 
off  the   hides   and  leap  out,  breathless  and  more      or    less 
blinded  through  the  smoke,  while  the  Cherokees,     stationed 
around  in  circles,  would,  have  an  easy    time    in  butchering 
their  astonished  red  brethren.    This  was  a  rich  idiea  and  de- 
lighted    with     the     anticipated     fun    on  their    part,     and 
misery   among   their   enemies,  the  Cherokees  speedily  made 
all  their  arrangements  and  disposed  of  their  fighting   men 
to  the  best  advantage.     The  grass  was  placed     in     the     re- 
quired position,  and  at  the  same  mom.ent,  set  o^n  fire.     For 
a  moment  or  two  no  response  was  heard;  from  within;  but 
very  soon  the  smoke  was  seen  escapirg   through   the   rocks 
and  from  under  the  skins,  proving   that  each   little     refug-e 
was  full  of  the  strangulating  exhailaticn.     To  endure  such 
a  torture  long,  was  beyond  human  power;  and    in    a  little 
while   a    dolefuL  howl   issued  forth,  followed  by  a  signifi- 
cant upheaving  of  the  buffalo-skin  roofs,  and  a  rush  of  the 
gasping  victims,   blinded   by  smoke,  leaping  over  the  walls, 
they  knew  not  where.     To  render  the  picture  more  appal- 
ling, the  exulting  Cherokees  srt  up  a  terrible  yelling,  and 
dealt  death  to  the  doomed  creatures  with  their  guns,  toma- 
hawks and  scalping  knives  until  all  were  slain,  or  had  made 
their  escape  from  the  dreadful  sacrifice  by  headlong  flight. 
Quite  a  number  of  squaws  and  children,  and  perhaps  a    few 
men,  hrd  been  unable  to  rise,  and  died  from       suffocation 
inside  the  works." 

And  thus  ended  this  tragic  scene  in  the  course  of  our 
Indian  warfare.  Comparatively  few  of  the'Tehuacanas  es- 
caped. The  surviving  women  and  children  were  preserved 
prisoners,  and  a  considerable  number  of  horses,  blankets, 
fkirs,  and  indeed  the  entire  taibp   equipage,   fell   into  the 
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hands  of  the  victors,  who  returned  to  their  people  on  Red 
River  in  triumph,  displaying  not  only  their  booty,  but  a 
large  number  of  the  greatest  of  all  Indian  symbols  of 
glory,  scalps. 

While  no  serious  troubles  from  Indians  appear  to  have 
been  committed  during  this  and  the  succeeding  year  or 
two,  the  isolated  and  extreme  border  settlers  suffered  from 
occasional   thieving  forays   of  tlie  Wacos  and  Tahuacanas. 

In  November,  a  party  of  eleven  Wacos  entered  the 
settlements  some  twenty  miles  west  of  San  Felipe.  They 
were  on  foot,  and  well  supplied  with  ropes  and  bridles.  A 
X^rty  consisting  of  Adam  Lawrence,  Thomas  Stevens, 
Abner  Kuykendall,  Charles  Gates,  B.  Kuykendall,  George 
Etbinson,  William  Cooper  and  five  others,  weret  soon  col- 
lected to  intercept  the  Indians.  Discovering  them  camped  near 
the  house  of  John  Stevens,  on  Caney  Creek,  the  settler* 
made  a  surprise  attack  at  dawn. 

''Favored  by  a  gully  and  a  dense  fog,  we  approached 
within  thirty  feet  of  th^  Indians  (part  of  whom  had  not  yet 
risen),  before  they  percedved  us,  at  which  moment  we  de- 
livered cur  fire."  As  the  Indians  fled  one  of  them  shot 
William  Cooper  through  the  lit  art,  killing  him  instantly. 
This  caused  considerable  confusion  and  delay  on  the  part 
of  the  settlers.  ''Late  in  the  morning,"  says  Kuykendall, 
"the  trail  of  the  Indians  was  followed  as  far  as  the  bottoni 
of  Caney  Creek,  five  or  six  hundred  yards,  some  red  strips 
marked  their  course  across  the  prairie  and  two  or  three 
eonical  shaped  pieces  of  rotton  wood,  with  which  these  In- 
dians are  generally  provided,  to  plug  their  wounds,  were 
picked  up  on  the  trail,  saturated  with  blood."  'The  carcass 
of  one  of  these  Indians  was  found  in  the  bottom,  and  from, 
the  Mexicans  at  Tenoxtitlan,  some  two  weeks  later,  it  was 
learned  that  seven  of  them  died  from  their  wounds  before 
reaching  their  homes. 

1831 — Despite  the  prohibitory  decree  of  tih>e  previouis  year 
and  the  forebodings  of  political  troubles,  the  American, 
population  of  Texas  continued  to  increase — numbering  about 
twenty  thousand.     The  most  part  of  these    prohibited    emi- 
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gi-ants  cam«,  however,  under  the  general  prvovisions  of  the 
law^   on  th^ir  own  account,  halting  east  of  the  Trinity,  where 

they  fixed  homes. 

Having  designated  th^ir  lands,  these  settlers  were  an- 
xious for  legal  possession,  and,  to  that  end,  ''in  1831  the 
Governor  of  the  State  had  commmissioned  Don  Francisco 
Madero  as  commissioner  to  issue  titles  to  the  settlers  on 
iapd  near  the  region  of  Liberty."  Justly  exercising  the 
authority  of  his  position,  and  most  gratifying  to  the  people 
of  that  section,  Madero  created,  he  municipatlity  of  Liber- 
ty, appointing  Hugh  B.  Johnson  as  Alcalde. 

But  for  this,  the  Commissioner  was  arrested  and  im- 
prisoned, the  Alcalde  removed  and  the  municipality  of 
''Libertad"  dissolved — a  new  Ayuntamiento  being  set  up 
l>y  the  despotic  and  obdurate  military  satrap,  Bradburn, 
with  its  seat  at  Anahuac  under  his  immediate  surveillance. 
Thus  far,  this  suffices  to  show  the  general  trendj  of  the 
^•ents  transpiring  in,  and  most  affecting,  the  colonies. 

Fortunate  for  the  otherwise  vexed  colonists,  no  serious 
depredations  by  Indians  appear  to  have  been  committed  at 
this  time.  However,  the  year  1831,  says  Yoakum,  did  not 
pass  away  without  being  witness  to  a  battle,  which,  consid- 
ering the  number  ^ngagied  and  its  resultsi,  was  the  hardest 
epntested  field  in  Texas. 

One  of  the  early  and  unique  pioneer  characters  of  Tex- 
a^,  was  Caiaphas  K.  Ham,  born  in  the  year  1803.  He  was 
an.  intimate  friend  and  associate  of  the  Bowies  in  Louisiana, 
and  came  to  Texas  in  1830,  residing  with  Colonel  James 
Bowie  and  his  beautiful  Spanish  wife — the  daughter  of  Vice 
Governor  Veramendi — at  the  Mission  of  San  Jose,  on  the 
Sa.n  Antonio  River  some  four  miles  below  the  city. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  in  Texas,  Mr.  Ham  decided  to 
Join  the  Comanche  Indians  for  the  purpose  of  buying  horses 
lor  the  Louisiana  m'arket.  At  that  time,  1830,  this  tribe 
•was  at  peace  with  the  Texans.  ''Being  in  San  Antonio 
frequenitly,"isays  Ham's  narrative,  "on  almost  every  occa- 
s.ioB  I  saw  parties  of  Comanche  Indians  who  came  in  to 
t^ade.    My  desire  was  to  know  something  of  them  and  the 
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country  they  wandered  over.  Colcnel  Bowie  at  first  op- 
posed the  scheme,  but  finding  I  was  determined,  he  assisted 
me  in  getting  things  in  good  shape.  A  Comanche  chief 
named  Incorroy,  came  in.  An  interpreter  was  employed 
and  a  treaty  made.  I  was  adopted  into  the  chief's  family, 
with  an  assurance  that  I  could  return  to  the  whites  when- 
ever I  chose.  A  supply  of  powder,  balls,  butcher  knives 
and  brass  rings,  w^as  laid  in."  The  object  in  adverting  to 
this  freak  will  be  seen  farther  on,  when  it  will  be  discover- 
ed that  this  trading  expedition  had  an  important  bearing 
upon  an  affair  affecting  Colonel  Bowie. 

"We  left  San  Antonio,"  continues  Ham's  narrative, 
''and  started  for  the  chief's  camp.  I  had  no  care  on  my 
mind ;  in  the  morning  I  saddled  one  horse  and  packed  anoth- 
er— the  latter  being  turned  over  to  the  care  of  my  Indian 
mama. 

*' About  this  time  a  party  of  Wacos  were  encamped 
near  us.  They  wanted  to  trade,  and  had  good  horses.  In- 
corroy instructed  me  how  to  trade — I  gave  one  pint  of  pow- 
der, eight  balls,  one  plug  of  tobacco,  one  butcher  knife, 
and  two  brass  rings,  for  a  horse." 

After  some  five  mianths,  Ham  received  a  message 
from  Colonel  Bowie  advising  him  to  retiirn  to  San  Antonio 
at  once,  as  the  Mexican  Government  was  preparing  to  make 
war  upon  the  Indian  tribes;  and  that  if  found  among  the 
Comanches  he  would  be  killed  with  them.  During  his  stay 
with  the  Indians,  Ham  had  gained  their  friendship  com- 
pletely, and  had  himseH  become  attached  to  his  red  friends. 
When  he  left  the  chief,  twenty-five  warriors  escorted  him 
to  San  Antonio.  Mr.  Ham  was  eonvinced  that  the  real  mo- 
tive for  his  recall  from  the  Indians  was  an  intention  on  the 
part  of  the  Bowies  to  re-visit  the  celebrated  silver  mine  near 
Sam.  Saba,  wihich  had  been  discovered,  and  partially  examin- 
ed by  Bowie,  it  appears,  siome  time  previous  to  1831. 

The  shaft  was  about  eight  feet  deep;  the  bottom  was 
reached  by  means  of  steps  cut  in  a  live  oak  log.  Bowie 
used  his  tomahawk  in  getting  possession  of  some  of  the  ore ; 
whicJi  he  carried  to  New  Orleans,  had    it    assayed,    and  it 
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"psDced  cut"  rich.  He  soon  rduirtd  to  San  Antcnio  and 
quietly  set  about  organizing  a  s-elect  little  party  to  revisit 
^nd  examine  the  mine.  Mr.  Ham  was  one  of  the  party  se- 
lected. 

These  facts  are  deemed  permissible  in  this  connection  as 
shedding  some  light  on  the  thrilling  episode  to  follow. 


BOV/IE'S  FAMOUS  INDIAN  FIGHT. 

Perhaps  the  celebrated  engagement  known  as  ''Bowie's 
Indian  Fight"  is  without  a  parallel  on  this  continent;  cer- 
tainly a  more  skillful  and  heroic  defense  against  such  fear- 
ful odds  was  never  made    on  Texas  soil. 

Organized,  equipped  and  led  by  the  Bowie  brothers,  the 
little  exploring  party  consisting  of  Rezin  P.  and  James 
Bowie,  David  Buchanan,  Robert  Armstrong,  Jesse  Wallace, 
Matthew  Doyle,  Thomas  McCaslin,  C.  K.  Ham,  James  Cor- 
yell, (for  whom  Coryell  •county  was  named),  and  two  ser- 
vant boys,  Charles,  a  negro,  and  Gonzales,  a  Mexican,  set 
out  from  San  Antonio  on  November  2,  1831,  to  locate  and 
re-open  th-e  long  abandoned  and  lost  silver  mines  of  Alma- 
gres,  SOMEWHERE,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  old  San  Saba 
Mission.  The  secret  of  the  location  of  this  celebrated  and 
rich  silver  mine  was  well  guarded  by  the  Indians,  who 
wished  to  prevent  another  influx  of  miners  and  adventurers 
into  their  hunting  grounds — a  condition  that  brought 
about  the  fate  of  the  San  Saba  Mission,  when  its  inmates, 
the  miners,  and  people  there  congregated,  were  suddenly 
fell  upon  and  all  massacred  by  the  incensed  Indians  in  1758. 

The  little  party  traveled  out  ard  met  with  no  adven- 
ture of  note  until  the  19th,  when  they  were  overtaken  by  a 
party  of  friendly  Comanches,  who  informed  Bowie  that  a 
large  body  of  hostile  Indians  were  on  his  trail  swearing 
that  they  would  tak^  the  scalp  of  every  white  man  in  the 
party.  The  hostile  Indians  were  the  Tehxiacanas,  Wacos 
and  Caddos,  naimiberciig  164  well  armed'  braves.  They 
Were  too  strong  for  Bowie  to  risk  a  fight,  and!  even 
when  the  Comanche   chief   offered   to   join  Bowie  with   his 
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band  of  sixteen  men,  the  odds  were  so  fearful  that  Bowie 
declined  the  generous  offer  and  pressed  forward  with  the 
intention  of  reaching  the  old  fort  on  the  San  Saba  before 
night.  But  the  Texans  soon  struck  a  rocky  road,  and 
their  horses'  feet  were  so  worn  and  sore  that  they  were 
compelled  to  step  for  the  night  in  a  small  grove  of  live 
oaks.  This  grove  was  in  an  open  prairie,  interspersed  with 
rocks  and  clumps  of  trees.  Near  it,  on  the  west,  wasi  a 
stream  of  water,  and  on  the  north,  a  thicket  of  simall  trees 
about  ten  feet  high.  Into  this  thick€t,  and  through  prick- 
ly pears,  the  Texans  cut  a  roa-d,  in  order  that  tbey  might 
be  prepared  for  defense  in  case  of  an  attack  by  the  Indians. 
They  then  posted  isentries  and  bo'bbled  their  horsies,  but 
they  were  not  molested  until  the  next  morning,  when  they 
discovered  Indians  on  their  trail  before  they  could  get 
ready  to  depart  for  the  fort.  One  of  th>e  Ind'iansi  was  some 
distance  in  advance  of  his  comrades.  He  was  on  foot  with 
hifl  head  to  the  ground,  following  the  trail  of  the  Texans. 
Bowie  and  his  men  flew  to  arms.  The  r-ed  men  gave  a  loud 
warwhccp  and  began  their  preparations  for  an  attack. 
While  some  of  the  bucks  on  horseback  were  reconnoitering 
the  ground,  the  Texans  decided,  on  account  of  the  fearful 
odds,  against  them — 164  to  11 — to  avoid,  if  possible,  a  fight 
so  unequal  and  desperate.  It  was  agreed  that  Rezin  Bowie 
should  go  out  and  parley  with  the  Indians  and  try  to  make 
terms  of  peace.  He  went,  accompanied  by  David  Buchan- 
an. They  walked  to  within  forty  yards  of  the  enemy's 
line  and  invited  the  Indians  to  send  out  their  chief,  so  that 
they  could  have  a  talk  with  him.  The  Indians  who  had 
beeni  addressed  in  their  own  tongue  replied  with  a 
*'How  do!  How  dJo!"  followed  by  a  volley  of  rifle 
shots,  tone  of  which  wouoidedi  Buchanan  in  the  leg. 
Bowie  replied  with'  the  contents  of  his  double  bar- 
reled shot  gun,  and  pistol,  then  taking  his  wounded  com- 
rade on  his  back,  started  for  the  camp.  The  Indians  fired 
another  volley,  and  Buchanan  was  wounded  twice  more, 
but  not  mortally.  The  savages  then  pursued  with  toma- 
hawks and  were  close  upon  Bowie   and     his     unfortunate 
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companion,  when  the  Texans  charged  them  with  rifles,  kill- 
ing four  and  putting  th6  others  to  flight.  Bowie  and  his 
men  then  returned  to  their  positions  and  for  five  minutes 
all  was  quiet. 

Th^n  there  came  fierce  yells  from  a  hill  red  with  In- 
dians, and  so  near  that  the  Texans  could  hear  the  voice 
of  the  chief  as  he  urged  his  men  to  charge.  '*Who  is  load- 
■edr*  cried  the  Texan  leader.  '*I  am,"  ans-wered  Cephas 
Ham.  **Then  shoot  that  chief,"  said  Bowie,  and  Ham 
fired,  breaking  the  leg  of  the  Indian  and  killing  his  pony. 
As  the  wounded  chief  went  hopping  around  his  horse,  four 
of  the  Texans,  who  had  reloaded,  fired,  and  he  fell.  Sev- 
eral of  his  men,  who  advanced  to  bear  his  body  away,  were 
killed,  and  the  whtole  band  fell  back  beyond  the  hill.  But 
they  soon  covered  the  hill  again,  bringing  up  their  women, 
and  there  was  rapid  firing  on  both  sides.  Another  chief, 
advancing  on  horseback  and  urging  his  men  forward,  was 
killed  by  James  Bowie.  Meanwhile  a  number  of  the  In- 
dians succeeded  in  getting  under  the  creek  bank  in  the  rear 
of  the  Texans.  They  opened  fire  at  forty  yards  distance 
and  Matthew  Doyle  was  shot  through  the  breast,  and  Thom- 
as McCaslin,  running  forward  to  avenge  him,  was  shot 
through  the  body.  The  firing  then  became  general  from 
all  quarters  and  the  Texans,  finding  themselves  too  much 
exposed,  retreated  to  the  thicket,  where  they  were  in  point 
blank  range  of  the  riflemen  under  the  creek  bank  and  soon 
dislodged  them. 

In  the  thicket  the  Texans  wer-e  not  only  well  screen- 
ed, but  had  a  clear  view  of  the  Indians  on  the  prairie. 
Th-ey  baffled  the  savages  in  their  shots,  by  moving  six 
or  eight  feet  the  moment  they  fired,  for  the  only  mark  for 
the  red  men  was  the  smoke  o^  the  Texans'  guns,  and  they 
would  immediately  put  a  shower  of  balls  on  the  spot  where 
they  saw  the  smoke. 

After  the  fight  had  continued  in  this  way  for  two 
hours,  the  Indians  saw  that  they  could  not  dislodge  the 
Texans  with  bullets,  and  they  resorted  to  fire.  By  this 
they  expected  to  rout  the  little  party  and  secure  an  oppor- 
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tniiity  of  carrying  off  their  dead  and  wounded  under  cov- 
•er  of  the  smoke,  for  the  rifles  of  th-e  rangers  had  broug^ 
down  several  at  every  round.  They  set  fire  to  the  dry  grass 
to  the  windward  of  th-e  thicket.  The  flamiesi  soared  high 
and  rushed  forward'  with  great  fury»  The  Texans  cleared 
away  the  grass  around  their  wounded  comrades  and  mad"d 
whatever  barriers  they  could  against  the  flam-es  by  piling 
up  rock  and  bushes  to  make  a  flimsy  breastwork.  Mean- 
while the  Indians,  who  had  succeeded  in  carrying  off  their 
dead  and  wounded  under  cover  of  the  smoke,  returned 
again  to  the  attack.  The  wind  suddenly  shifted  to  tli© 
north  and  the  red  men  quick  to  see  the  advantage  it  gaVe 
them,  seized  their  chance  and  again  set  fire  to  the  grass. 
The  flames  went  roaring  ten  feet  high,  toward  the  thicket, 
while  the  shouts  and  yells  of  the  savages  rent  the  air. 

This  was  the  critical  moment  in  the  fight.  The  sparks 
began  to  fly  so  fast  that  no  man  could  open  his  powder 
horn  without  danger  of  being  blown  to  pieces.  In  case  the 
Indians  should  make  a  charge  under  cover  of  the  smoke, 
which  was  expected,  they  could  give  only  one  effectual 
fire  and  then  rely  on  their  knives.  Besides,  there  was  great 
danger  from  the  flames,  but  as  they  came  to  the  edge  of 
the  cleared  space  around  the  wounded,  thos-e  stalwart  me"a 
smothered  them  with  buffalo  hides,  bear  skins  and  blank- 
ets. 

The  savages  did  not  charg-e,  but  the  fire  left  so  little  o^ 
the  thicket  that  the  'Texans  took  refuge  in  the  ring  they  ha^3L 
made  around  the  wounded,  and  began  raising  their  breast- 
works higher  with  earth  and  loose  rocks.  The  Indians,  wh'@ 
succeeded  in  removing  their  dead  and  wounded  from  the 
field  under  cover  of  the  smoke,  seeing  the  Texans  wei'e 
still  alive  and  dangerous,  became  discouraged,  and  as 
night  approached,  retired  from  the  field. 

The  Texans  strengthened  their  breastworks  and  filled 
their  vessels  and  skins  with  water  and  awaited  the  attack 
which  they  expected  the  following  morning.  All  night 
they  heard  the  savages  wailing  over  their  dead  and  at  day- 
light they  shot  a  chief  who  was  mortally  wounded,  whicfe 
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was  according  to  the  custom  o^  their  tribe.  They  did  not 
(renew  the  attack  th«  next  morning,  but  went  to  a  cave 
About  a  mile  away  for  shelter  and  to  bury  their  dead.  Two 
of  the  ramgers  ventured  out  of  the  little  fort  and  went  to 
the  place  where  the  Indians  had  spent  the  night.  There 
they  counted  forty-eight  bloody  places  on  the  ground  where 
the  d'cad  and  wounded  Indians  had  been  laid  as  they  were 
l)rought  from  the  battlefield. 

According  to  the  best  authorities,  it  is  estimated  that 
the  Indians  had  eighty  odd  killed  and  wounded.  'The  In- 
dians themselves  admitted  they  had  52  killed,  and  half  as 
many  wounded.  The  Texans  lost  one  killed  and  had  three 
wounded.  The  little  party  remained  in  their  rudely  forti- 
fied <jamp  for  eight  days  after  the  fight,  attending  their 
wounded,  and  watching  for  an  opportunity  to  slip  away 
and  «lude  pursuit.  The  homeward  journey  consumed  ten 
days.  The  manner  of  their  reception  is  thus  pathetically 
told  by  one  of  their  number^ — Mr.  Ham. 

**The  Comanches,  believing  it  impossible  for  eleven 
men  to  defend  themselves  successfully  against  the  fearful 
odds  of  fifteen  to  one,  went  into  San  Antonio  and  reported 
the  almost  certain  death  of  Bowie  and  his  party.  It  was 
the  general  opinion'  that  the  explorers  had  been  massacred. 
Stephen  Bowie  had  arrived  in  Texas  and  accepted  the  re- 
port as  true.  He  was  raising  a  company  to  avenge  the 
sanguinary  murder  of  his  two  brothers.  The  shades  of  night 
liad  fallen  on  the  city.  Sad  hearts  were  bewailing  the  fate 
ei  the  adventurous  Americans.  A  party  of  men,  mostly  on 
f  oiot,  weary  and  soiled  by  travel,  entered  the  streets  of  the 
Queen  City  of  the  West.  Some  of  the  men  were  recog- 
nized. A  shout  went  up ;  it  was  repeated,  it  spread  from 
str-eet  to  street,  from  house  to  house.  Stout  men  quivered 
with  excitemeent,  tears  of  joy  dimmed  bright  eyes.  Fear- 
less men  rushed  forward  to  grasp  in  friendship  and  admira- 
tion, th«  hands  of  citizens  who  had  proved  themselves 
heroes  in  a  contest  demanding  courage,  prudence,  endurance 
and  all  th-e  noble  qualities  adorning  the  soldier  and  the 
l^atriot.       ^Bowie's  party  have  returned!     They  have  won 
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a  glorious  victory!'  was  the  cry.  House  to  house  was  illu- 
minated. The  people  in  their  heart  of  hearts  decreed  them 
a  triumph.  And  well  they  deserved  it.  The  pag^es  of  his- 
tory record  but  few  such  achievements.  It  stands  almost 
alone  upon  the  scenic  walls  of  Fame's  grand  temple.  The 
valorous  men  who  braved  their  breasts  to  the  assaults  of  a 
savage  enemy  in  overwhelming  numbers,  who  fought  with- 
out fear  and  without  hope,  and  rolled  back  the  tide  of  bar- 
baric aggression,*  should  be  remembered  and  honored  as 
long  as  civilization  endures  and  gratitude  has  a  plaee  in 
the  human  heart.''  (Unpublished  memoirs  of  Col.  John  S. 
Ford.) 

Ere  Long,  nothing  daunting  the  brave  Bowies,  they 
determined  to  again  seek,  and  yet  possess,  the  coveted 
treasure ;  and  to  this  end,  we  are  told,  they  organized  and 
equipped  a  second,  and  more  formii'dable  expedition,  of  some 
thirty  men,  which  was  well  nigh  starting  when  the  Texas 
war  for  independence  opened:  and,  true  to  their  patriotic 
promptings,  the  Bowie  brothers  were  among  the  first  to 
heed  the  call  to  arms.  They  hastened  to  Gonzales,  led  at 
Conception,  and  were  among  the  first  to  respond  to  the 
cry,  "Who  will  follow  old  Ben  Milam  into  San  Antonio?" 
(Three  months  later  James  Bowie  fell  in  the  Alamo,  be- 
iqueathing  his  name  and  heroism  to  all  »ucceedinig  genera- 
Itions  of  Texans;  while  Rezie  P.  Bowie,  mourning  the  un- 
[timely  fate  of  his  brother,  and  leader  in  all  matters,  of  an 
[adventurous  nature  at  least,  retired  to  his  home  and  estate 
I  in  Louisiana,  where  he  led  a  profitable  and  exemplary,  but 
|less'  haziandotus,  life,  till  hiis  death  in  New  Orleans,  January 
17,  1841. 

And  thus  tragically  closed  the  history  of  this  famous, 

jl)ut,  perhaps,  forever  lost,   Almagres — ^since  ever  called  the 

** Bowie   Mine,"   because   Bowie  was  the  only  American  who 

ever  knew  the  secret  of  its  location.      "His    expedition   be- 


♦The  citizens  of  Bexar  in  a  memorial  to  the  g^eneral  er.gragement,  stated  that  within 
ten  years— 1822  to  18.^2— ninety  seven  citizens,  besides  soldiers  killed  in  battles,  had  been 
murdered  by  hostile  Indians. 
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gan,"  says  one,  ^'un^er    the  rainbow  of  promise,  but  closed 
xmder  the  cloud  of  appalling  disaster.'* 

Since  that  time,  eighty  years  ago,  many  other  adventur- 
ous and  enterprising  parties  have  sought  in  vain  to  locate 
this  mine.  The  treasure  is  yet  hidden,  and  will  likely  re- 
main  a  anystery. 

The  following  letter  will  throw  some  light  on  the  char- 
acter of  the  Bowies,   and  is  here  appropriately  inserted: 

New  Orleans,  La.  May  3,  1889. 
Mr.  Jas.  T.  DeShields, 

Dear  Sir:- 

I  am,  as  you  have  been  informed,  connected  with  the 
Bowies,  being  the  grand-daughter  of  Col.  Rezin  P.,  and 
grand  niece  of  Col.  James  Bowie;  and  as  such  I  thank  you 
for  your  kind  intentions  in  regard  to  them.  Some  ''penny 
-a-liners"  more  fit  to  write  for  five  cent,  blood  and  thunder, 
sensational  publications,  than  for  history,  have  seen  fit  to 
describe  them  as  pirates,  border  ruffians  and  characters  of 
such  ilk,  simply  because  Grand-father  originated  the  knife 
bearing  (hiiis  name ;  and  that  for  use  only  asi  a  hunting  koiif e. 
The  Bowies  were  men  of  honor,  and  gentlemen,  possessing 
both  intelligence  and  handsome  physiques.  They  loved  ad- 
venture and  excitement  of  a  legitimate  nature;  they  never 
sought  quarrels,  for  they  were  peaceful  and  amiable,  but 
fear  had  no  home  in  their  souls;  and  combined  with  a  just 
idea  of  their  own  rights,  was  the  courage  to  defend  them. 

Not  only  weire  they  heroes,  but  the  sons  of  a  hero,  for 
their  father,  Rezin  Bowie,  Sr.,was  one  of  Gen.  Marion's  men, 
and  their  mother  was  of  sterling  worth.  She  met  her  hus- 
band in  Georgia,  during  the  Revolution,  when  with  the 
spirit  of  a  patriot,  she  was  nursing  back  to  life  the  defend- 
ers of  her  countrv. 

I  handled  yiour  leittter  to  my  brother,  (Major  John  S. 
Moore,  167  Gravier  St.)  and  would  advise  you  to  address 
him  personally,  he  is  often  in  receipt  of  such  requests  as 
yours. 

My  mother  is  living,  and  with  my     brother,     she  is  the 
only  living  child  of  my  grand-father.    Uncle  James  left  no 
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3kildr€D,  his  wif€  and  two  babies   died   previously    to     his 
[eath  at  the  Alamo, 

We  have  excellent  portraits   of   Grandpa   and'   Uncle 
Tames.    Thanking  yon  otnce  more,  I  remain, 

Respectfully  yours, 
Mrs.  Engine  Soniet  de  Fosset, 


Old  Stone  Fort  at  Nacogdocihes. 


CHAPTER  V. 


HILE  memoraible  in  the  history  of  Texas 
as  the  year  in  which  the  colonists  first 
took  up  arms  in  defense  of  their  liberties 
afld  vested  rights  against  Mexican  military 
usiirpatioai  and  despoitdsm,  the  records  show 
but  few  incidtents  of  Indian  warfare  in 
1832.* 

Yoakum,  however,  tells  ns  that  *' the  In- 
dians along  the  Texan  frontier  were  gener- 
ally mischievous — in  fact  there  was  scarce- 
ly a  month  that  passed,  but  some  murder  or  robbery  was 
perpetrated  by  them."  So  we  see  that  the  year  1832  was 
not  an  exception.  Hence  it  was  some  consolation  to  the 
Texans  that,  during  this  year,  the  different  tribes  had  a 
good  deal  of  fighting  among  themselves,  especially  a  great 
battle  between  the  Comanches  and  Shawnees,  in  which  the 
former  were  badly  defeated. 


♦But  this  year  did  not  pass  away  without  much  apprehension  of  serious  troubles  with 
Indians.  "This  was  a  year  of  suffering  for  Texas;  for  no  soonsr  had  they  been  relieved 
from  the  contest  with  the  Mexicans,  than  they  were  still  more  alarmed  by  the  ravagres  of 
the  Indians,  who  were  making  continued  depredations  upon  the  frontiers.  Their  fears 
were  not  without  foundation;  for  the  powerful  bodies  of  Indians  in  their  vicinity  were  truly 
formidable."  Against  these  savages  their  own  moral  and  physical  resources  constituted 
about  the  sole  means  of  defense,  for  at  that  time  there  were  leas  than  seventy  Mexican  sol- 
diers in  Texas,  and  these  were  sustained  by  the  citizens  of  Bexar.  And  too,  the  calamities 
of  the  settlers  were  still  further  increased  by  the  appearance  of  the  dreaded  cholera,  which 
had  been  long  traveling  westward,  desolating  hamlets,  towns  and  cities,  in  its  well  marked 
course;  and  which  reached  Texas  in  the  fall  of  this  year,  raging  with  fearful  violence  and 
claiming  as  its  victims,  many  of  the  valuable  and  useful  citizens  of  the  struggling  colonies. 
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SHAWNEES   OUTWIT  COMANCHES. 

In  1832  a  party  of  five  hundred  Comanches  came  in- 
to San  Antonio.  At  that  time  a  party  of  Shawnees,  twenty- 
fiv^.  in  numb.er,  were  encamped  in  the  hills,  about  thirty- 
live  miles  north  of  the  town.  A  Comanche  Indian  attemp- 
ted to  carry  off  one  of  the  Shawnee  wtcmen,  who  wao  in 
the  towD.  She  fled  to  her  own  people,  gave  them  informa- 
tion of  what  occurred,  and  they  prepared  an  ambush  for 
their  enemies  at  a  point  where  they  expected  them  to  en- 
camp. The  Comanches  came  as  anticipated,  and  took  off 
their  packs.  Just  at  this  time,  the  Shawnees  opened  fire 
on  them;  and  though  they  rallied  often,  so  deadly  was  the 
effect  and  so  secure  the  position  of  the  attacking  party, 
that  the  Comanches  at  last  fled,  leaving  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five  dead  on  the  field.  The  discomfitted  party 
returned  to  San  Antonio,  and  the  Mexican  authorities  sent 
out  a  force  to  assist  them;  but  the  Shawnees  had  made  goodl 
their  retreat,  and  thus  far  escaped  the  wrath  of  the  exas^ 
perated  Comanches.* 

It  will  be  remembered  that  at  this  period,  and  perhaps 
during  the  next  few  years,  the  Comanches  were  on  friendly 
terms   with   the    Americans.**     We  have  seen    thiat  a  large 

»•  Telegraph  and  Texas  Register,  Aug.  14, 1839. 

♦  ♦Although  the  Comanches  frequently  raided  the  Mexican  settlements  along  the  Rio 
Grande,  killing  rancheros  and  capturing  women  and  children,  during  the  first  years  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  they  were  all  along  friendly  to  the  American  settlers,  and  no  serious 
hostilities  can  be  charged  to  this  tribe  previous  to  about  1834-35.  Ample  evidence  can  be 
produced  that  these  Indians  maintained  their  friendship  for  the  Americans  till  provoked  to 
hostility.  David  G.  Burnet,  afterward  prominent  in  the  political  affairs  of  Texas,  lived  with 
the  Comanches  from  1817  to  1819,  and  gives  them  a  good  reputation.  Likewise,  Gen.  S.  F. 
Austin  had  ample  demonstrations  of  their  honorable  intentions  and  friendly  feelings  toward 
the  American  settlers.  And  it  may  be  remembered  that  late  as  1831,  the  people  of  Gonzales 
gave  a  barbecue  dinner  to  about  one  hundred  Comanches— the  ladies  of  that  then  village  as- 
sisting in  serving  the  repast  and  entertaining  their  swarthy  visitors:  who  after  regaling 
themselves,  mounted  their  horses  and  departed,  with  mutual  expressions  of  good  will.  But 
this,  in  marked  contrast  with  all  that  soon  follows  concerning  the  Comanches  and  their  at- 
titude toward  the  whites.  Once  provoked  to  hostility,  they  commenced  a  most  cruel,  and 
bloody  warfare— waged  with  relentless  severity  for  nearly  half  a  century  against  the  settle- 
ments in  Texas.  Whether  true  or  not,  it  is  said  the  Comanches  were  first  provoked  to  en- 
mity by  a  company  of  French  traders  from  New  Orleans,  enroute  to  Santa  Fe,  and  wha 
gave  poisoned  bread  to  a  begging  party  of  Comanches.  The  fatal  results  following  greatly 
incensed  the  Indians,  who  thereupon  determined  on  revenge,  and  declared  war  upon  the 
whites  in  general. 
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delegation  of  this  tribe  met  Sam  Houstcn,  as  Indian  agent 
of  the  United  States,  in  friend.lv  council  at  San  Antonio  dur- 
ing the  last  days  of  this  year  or  the  first  of  1833.  "Dur- 
ing 1833  and  1834,"  says  Kenney,  ''their  name  does  not  ap- 
pear in  the  hostilities  ascribed  to  known  tribes,  but  In- 
dian hostilities  in  general,  would  blacken  many  pages." 


BATTLE  OF  VELASCO. 

Recurring  to  political  affairs,  and  further  noticing  the 
warlike  commotions  of  the  Americans  and  Mexicans,  in  the 
■colonies,  during  this  year,  it  will  be  seen  that  Bradburn, 
the  Mexican  commandant  at  Anahuac,  in  violation  of  civil 
law,  arrested  and  imprisoned,  seventeen  colonists,  including 
Wm.  B.  Travis,  Samuel  T.  Allen  and  Patrick  C.  Jack.  The 
settliers  flew  to  arms,  hastened  to  Anahuac  and  demand- 
-ed  their  release.  This  was  promised  in  return  for  the  sur- 
render of  twenty  of  Bradburn 's  soldiers  who  had  been  cap- 
tured. The  soldiers  were  delivered,  the  settlers  meanwhile 
retiring  to  Turtle  Bayou,  where  they  held  a  mass  meeting 
June  13,  at  which  they  passed  resolutions  denouncing  Bus- 
tamente,  and  pledging  support  to  the  Mexican  Constitution 
of  1824,  and  the  "patriot  Gen.  Santa  Anna."  The  commis- 
sioners sent  to  receive  the  Texan  priisoners  were  denied  ad^ 
mission  to  the  fort  and  were  fired  on.  It  was  recognized 
that  nothing  further  could  be  done  without  cannon  and  re- 
intfiorcements.  John  Austin,  in  command  of  a  detail  of  men, 
was  sent  to  Brazoria  for  both. 

During  his  absenee.  Col.  Piedras,  commander  at  Nac- 
ogdoches and  Bradburn 'a  military  superior,  arrived  at  An- 
ahuac, set  Travis  and  his  companions  at  liberty,  and  re- 
moved Bradburn  from  office.  Not  knowin,g  what  was 
traaispiring  at  Anahuac,  John  Austin,  with  one  hiun- 
dred  and  twelve  men  and  a  schooner,  carrying  can- 
non, started  from  Brazoria.  When  they  reached  Velasco 
the  Mexican  officer,  Ugartechea,  in  command  at  that  post, 
refused  to  permit  the  schooner  to  pass.  Thereupon  was 
fought  the  battle  of  Velasco,  the  first  collision  between  the 
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colonista  and  Mexican  soldiery  in  which,  blood  was  shed  in  re^g- 
ular  warfare,  much  more  of  an  actual  conflict  itban  the  battle 
of  San  Jacinto,  fiour  years  later,  amd  one  of  tbe  most  bril- 
liant actions  ever  fought  within  the  limits  of  the  United 
States — equal  in  point  of  success  to  the  exploit  of  Dick 
Dowling  and  his  men  at  Sabine  Pass  during  the  war  be- 
tween the  States,  and  inferior  only  to  the  defense  of  the 
Alamo  by  Travis  and  his  comrades  in  1836. 

False  rumors  lof  occurrences  in  Texas  reaching  Mexico, 
where  Santa  Anna  was  engaged  in  a  struggle  with  the 
tyrant  Bustamente  for  the  supremacy,  Santa  Anna  im- 
mediately despatched  to  Texas,  Gen.  Jose  Antonio  Mexia, 
with  four  hundred  infantry  and  five  armed  vessels  to  learn 
what  the  intentions  of  the  Texans  were.  Stephen  F.  Aus- 
tin, while  at  Victoria,  the  capital  of  Tamaulipas,  learned 
of  this  expedition  and  hastened  to  Matamoras,  where  he 
joined  Mexia  and  proceeded  with  him  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Brazos.  Mexia  visited  Brazoria,  San  Felipe  and  other 
places,  and  was  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  Texans  were 
loyal  to  the  Repulblic  -andi  genuine  supporters  of  the  liberal 
cause.  A  bamiquet  was  given,  in  his  hicinor,  at  which  speeches 
were  made  glowinig  with  patriotic  enthusiasm  and  toasts 
were  drunk  to  Santa  Anna.  He  then  returned  to  Mexico, 
taking  with  him  most  of  the  troops  stationed  in  the  coast 
country  and  at  San  Antonio.  Shortly  thereafter  James  W. 
Bullock  and  three  hundred  men  demaaidedi  that  Piedras 
declare  for  Santa  Attma.  Piedirafi  refusied.  A  brisk  fight 
ensued,  with  the  result  that  Piedras  retired  with  his  forc- 
es, or  rather  retreated  from  his  post  at  Nacogdoches  during 
the  night,  to  the  Angelina  River,  where  he  was  over- 
taken by  a  detachment  of  colonists,  under  James  Bowie, 
tk>  whom  he  surrendlered) — his  sioldiers  at  oai'ce  shouting, 
*'Lcng  live  Santa  Anna!'' 

Tihese  remarkis  make  permissible,  extracts  from  a  re- 
cently discovered  and  highly  interesting  letter,  penned  by 
the  empresario,  Alex.  S.  Thompson,  colleague  and  partner 
with  Sterling  C.  Robertson  of  the  famous  *' Nashville  Com- 
pany," afterwards  known  as  ^* Robertson's  Colony." 
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The  organization  of  this  company  was  fully  perfected 
in  1830,  and  the  following  year  Thompson  came  out  to  the 
colony  bringing  his  family.  Nashville  subsequently  be- 
came the  capital  of  Milam  County  for  several  years,  and  a 
feon,  W.  D.  Thompson,  was  the  first  county  clerk  in  1837. 
Th'C  ruins  of  his  homie  may  yet  be  seen  on  the  site  of  this 
old  town.  Another  son,  ''Mac"  Tbompson,  was  one  of  the 
seventeen  unfortunate  Meir  prisoners  who  drew  the  black 
beams,  and  were  shot.  Alex  S.  Thompson  lived  many  years 
in  Burleson  county,  where  he  died  in  1863,  aged  seventy- 
eight  years.     But  to  the  letter: 

Texas,  Austin  Colony,  Aug.  5,  1832. 
My  Dear  Som- 

I  suppose  you  have  seen  in  the  public  prints  something 
of  our  commotions,  and  no  doubt  felt  anxious  for  us.  A  few 
weeks  ago  the  clouds  o*  war  hung  thick  over  us,  but  now 
are  ail  dispersed,  and  more  prosperous  times  are  approach- 
ing than  ever  havie^  been  s/eein  in  this  cioumtry. 

Our  commotions  in  this  colony  arose  from  Colonel 
Bradbuin  having  taken  four  or  five  Ameriiicams  of  the  dis- 
trict in  which  he  lived,  and  put  them  in  confinement. 

The  alcalde  of  said  district  went  to  him  and  demand- 
•ed  them,  wishing  to  have  them  tried  by  the  civil  authori- 
ties. He  recused,  but  at  length  agreed  that  the  Ayunte- 
mento  miig'ht  try  them,  which  they  did,  and  set  them  at 
liberty. 

A  short  time  afterwards,  Bradburn  had  them  again  in 
confinement.  This  irritated  the  people  of  this  colony,  and 
a  good  many  of  them  volunteered  and  went  down  to  Brad- 
burn  and  demanded  the  prisoners.  He  required  time  to  de- 
liberate, Vv^hich  they  granted,  but  it  is  said  he  sent  off  for 
help,  and  then  refused,  after  forfeiting  his  honor.  Our 
men  then  sent  on  for  all  the  cannon  that  was  in  the  colony, 
which  they  got  and  put  on  board  a  vessel  at  Brazoria, 
bolt  the  Oolioniel  that  ccmmanided  at  the  mouth  of  the  Braz- 
os, would  not  let  them  pass.  They  then  attacked  the  fort 
and  after  a  fight  of  .eight  hours  the  fort  surrendered,  hav- 
ing fired  ninety  rounds  of  artillery  and  4,000  musket  shots. 
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Our  vessel  discharged  116  rounds  of  cannon.  I  have  not 
learned  how  many  rifle  balls,  but  such  bold  militia  J  have 
never  heard  of  before. 

They  stood  in  the  open  prairie  and  fought  without 
cover,  and  even  marched  up  in  thirty-two  paces  of  the 
mouth  of  the  cannon  and  shot  the  Spaniards  as  fast  as  they 
approached  to  fire.  It  is  said  there  were  150  in  the  fort  and 
190  of  our  men.  They  killed  six  of  our  men  and  we  killed 
thirty  four  and  wounded,  I  think  about  forty. 

About  that  time  Colonel  Piedras,  who  commanded  at 
Nacogdoches,  went  to  our  army  on  the  Trinity  and  treated 
with  them  and  went  down  to  Bradburn  and  arrested  him, 
and  delivered  all  the  prisoners  to  them,  which  they  passed 
over  to  the  civil  power. 

The  men  thus  attained  their  object,  and  returned  home 
peaceably,  first  showing  the  military  that  the  constitution 
fihtould  be  adhered  to  and  the  civil  power  rule. 

Soon  after  this.  Colonel  Austin,  who  was  in  the  in- 
terior, came  on  with  a  colonel  in  Santa  Anna's  service  and 
was  joined  by  the  whole  colony.  They  sent  on  expresses  to 
the  different  garrisons,  which  had  already  consented  to  join 
them. 

Austin  says  as  soon  as  the  legislature  meets,  the  State 
..  will  declare  in  favor  of  Santa  Anna. 

jf  I  do  not  suppose  they  will  have  any  more  fighting  here. 

It  is  now  past  a  doubt  that  Santa  Anna  will  gain  his  point. 
iGen-eral  Teran  has  killed  hin  self,  and  I  have  understood 
nearly  all  his  army  that  were  not  kiU^ed  have  joimed  Santia 
Anna,  who  now  holds  all  the  ports  of  entry,  and  commands 
all  the  revenue.  He  has  men  and  money  plenty,  while  the 
other  side  is  destitute  of  money,  and  their  men  are  con- 
tinually deserting  them  and  joining  Santa  Anna. 

Santa  Anna  is  said  to  be  a  true  republican,  and  deter- 
mined not  to  lay  down  his  arms  without  republicanism  pre- 
vails. He  has  declared  himsel^  in  favor  of  religious  tolera- 
tion and  free  emigration,  which  are  two  things  very  desirable 
for  this  country,  and  so  soon  as  that  takes  place,  our  coun- 
try  will   begin   to   flourish.     We  shall  then  have  the  aright 
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mud  of  people  to  settle  our  rich  prairies,  and  bottom  lands, 
and  those  of  us  who  have  ventured  and  suffered  so  much 
-will  then  be  repaid  for  all  our  toils  and  troubles.    *  *  * 

Alex  S.  Thompson. 


AD  LAWRENCE'S  FAMOUS  LEAP. 

In  the  summer  of  1832  occurred  an  adventure^  that  a.^ 
tr.ld  by  the  hero  in  his  own  homespun  phrase,  affords  the 
Miind's  eye  a  glimpse  of  the  Texas  of  old,  and  its  inhafbi- 
tants  of  renown.  The  hero  in.  quieistiicin  was  Adam  or 
*"'Ad"  Lawrence,  a  gift  of.  Tennessee  to  Texais,  I  beliie-ve,  acad 
isho  first  settled  near  the  headwateirs  K)f  .the  Trinity  River 
about  1829. 

Certainly  no  man  could  have  been  by  nature  better 
adapted  to  the  pr.ofessio*n  he  hadi  chosen.  Though  modest 
hi  manner,  simple  and  unaffected  in  language,  and  of  kind 
ajQfd  gentle  disposition,  he  was  athletic  in  body,  undaunt-ed 
ID  spirit,  an.d  inured  to  hardships.  He  was  especially  fit- 
ted to  risk  the  dangers  of  frontier  life. 

About  1888  or  1839'  Lawrence  settled  on  the  south  side 
of  BrUiShy  Creek,  atboiut  four  miles  w«st  from  what  was 
Idnown  as  th^  **Hole  in  the  Rock,"  in  Williamson  county, 
a»d  wh^re  he  died  in  1880,  at  the  ripe  ag^e  of  ninety  years. 
A  nephew,  G.  W.  Lawjreance,  mlay  still  reside  in  the  vicinity.  Ad 
lift  wrench  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  white  man  who 
crossed  Brushy.  Creek  sat  th-e  pla-ce  iSiiiice)  known  sb  "Law^ 
ipence's  Crossing."  He  was  not  only  a  brave  and  daring 
Iiidian  fighter,  but  one  of  the  most  <?xpert  mustang  ropers 
that  'ever  threw  a  lariat  in  Texas.  On  the  occasion  re- 
feired  to,  Lawrence  and  three  companions  went  out  **mus- 
tanging."  Far  out  into  the  broad  prairie  a  herd  of  about 
oii€  hundred  mustangs  was  sighted,  feeding  on  the  tall,  lux- 
Bpiamt  grass.  Asi  they  cautiously  approached,  the  horses 
showed'  iQio  MgUisi  of  flight.  Comling  nearer,  the  hu/a- 
leirs  prudently  halted,  being  much  surprised  that  the  ani- 
mals exhibited  no  signs  of  alarm.  An  instant  later  and  the 
anomaly  was  explained'  in  rather  a  surprising  manner.    Says 
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Adl:  *'Th^  long  grass  of  the  prairie  suddenly  became  alive 
with  Indians.  There  was  one  to  -each  pony,  and  they  all 
mounted  at  a  jump  and  made  for  us  at  full  speed,  coiling 
their  lariats  as  they  rode.  Tihere  was  no  time  for  swapping 
h'orsies,  so  we  all  turned  tail  and  made  a  straight  shoot  for 
the  nearest  settlement  on  the  Trinity,  about  ten  miles  off. 
Our  animals  were  all  fine,  but  the  nag  I  rode  was  a  black 
mare,  a  little  ahead  of  anything  in  the  country  for  speed 
and  bottom.  We  rather  left  them  the  first  three  miles, 
but  then  their  ponies  began  to  show  themselves.  I  tell  you, 
you've  no  idea  how  much  an  Indian  can  get  out  of  those 
mustangs.  Instead  of  being  a  weight  to  them,  they  seem  to 
help  them  along,  and  they  kept  up  such  a  fearful  yelling, 
'pears  like  you  mdght  have  heard  them  to  Red  River.  We 
noticed  that  they  divided,  one  half  striking  of^  to  the  left, 
and  we  soon  found  out  the  reason,  for  we  quickly  came  to 
the  bank  of  a  de«p  gully  or  ravine,  which  had  to  be  head- 
ed; it  couldn^t  be  crossed.  They  knew  every  inch,  of  the 
ground,  and  on-e  party  made  straight  for  the  head  of  the 
ravine,  while  the  balance  struck  in  'below  to  cut  us  off 
in  that  direction.  ^Twas  no  use  talking — we  had  to  ride 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  left,  right  in  their  very 
i^aces,  and  head  that  branch.  My  nag  was  still  tol-erably 
fresh;  the  others  were  beginning  to  blow  right  smartly.  I 
rode  just  fast  enough  to  keep  in  the  lead.  I  didn't  care 
particularly  about  getting  off  without  knowing  what  be- 
came of  my  companions.  Just  as  I  came  to  the  head  of  the 
hollow,  the  Indians  were  within  about  a  hundred  yards, 
and  yelling  awfully.  , 

**They  thought  they  had  us  sure.  I  gave  my  mare  the 
rein  and  just  touched  her  with  my  spur,  and  turned  the 
corner  with  about  fifty  arrows  whizzing  about  my  ears. 
One  stuck  in  my  buckskin  jacket,  and  one  in  my  mare's 
neck.  You  may  believe  she  didn't  go  any  slower  for  that — 
for  a  while  I  thought  she  cleared  about  twenty  feet  at  a 
jump.  Soon  as  I  got  headed  right  again,  I  looked  around 
to  see  what  had  become  of  the  others.  One  look  showed 
me.    They  were  all  down.    About  half  of  the  redskins  had 
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stopped  to  finish  them,  and  the  balance  were  coming  for 
me  like  red  hot  lightning.  I  felt  kinder  dizzy-like  for  a 
minute,  and  then  straightened  up  and  determined  to  get 
away  if  I  could.  I  hadn't  much  fear,  if  I  didn't  have  to 
head  anoth-er  branch.  I  could  see  the  timber  of  Trinity 
three  miles  away,  and  I  gave  my  mare  her  own  head.  She 
had  been  powerful  badly  scared,  and  had  been  working 
too  hard,  and  she  was  puffing  a  good  deal. 

**I  managed  to  pull  out  the  arrow  which  was  sticking 
in  her  neck.  Then  I  worked  off  my  heavy  buckskin  coat, 
which  was  flopping  about  with  the  arrow  sticking  in  it, 
catching  a  good  deal  of  wind,  and  threw  it  away.  I  kept 
on  about  a  mile  further  without  gaining  or  losing  much. 
Then  I  made  up  my  mind  to  stop  and  let  my  nag  blow  a 
littk,  because  I  knew  if  I  didn't  she  couldn't  hold  up  much 
longer.  So  I  pulled  up,  and  alighted  and  looked  around. 
Seemed  as  if  the  whole  country  was  alive  with  Indians. 
About  forty  in  a  bunch  a  few  hundred  yards  behind,  and 
one  not  a  hundred  yards  off.  I  loosened  my  saddle  girth 
so  she  could  breathe  good,  took  my  bridle  in  my  left  hand, 
and  pulled  my  butcher  knife  with  my  right.  It  was  the 
only  weapon  I  had;  I  had  dropped  my  rifle  when  I  got 
dizzy.  The  Indian  was  game.  He  nev-er  stopped  until  he 
got  within  ten  feet  of  me.  Then  he  throwed  away  his  bow, 
jumped  off,  and  came  at  me  with  a  long  knife  like  mine. 
There  wasnt  time  for  a  long  fight.  I  had  made  my  calcula- 
tions, and  he  was  too  sure  he  had  me.  He  ran  full  against 
my  knife  and  I  left  him  laying  there.  I  heard  an  awful 
howl  from  the  others,  and  I  pulled  off  my  heavy  boots, 
tightened  my  girth,  and  mounted.  A  few  minutes  more 
and  I  struck  the  timber  of  the  Trinity,  and  then  made  the 
best  of  my  way  to  the  river. 

**I  knew  that  for  miles,  up  and  down,  the  banks  were 
bluffs  and  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  high.  Where  I  struck 
the  river  they  were  fifteen.  I  knew  if  my  mare  wouldnt 
take  the  leap  I  had  to  do  it  without  her.  She  stopped  an 
instant  and  snorted  once  or  twice;  but,  hearing  the  sava- 
ges yell  close  behind,  she  took  the  jump.    Down,    down    wie 
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went,  full  fifteen  feet,  plump  into  the  deep  water.  We 
both  went  under  for  a  second, then  she  rose,  and  struck  out 
for  the  opposite  bank  with  me  on  her  back.  Poor  creat- 
ure, she  got  about  two-thirds  across,  and  then  gave  out  un- 
der me  with  a  groan.  I  tell  you  I  fairly  loved  that  animal 
at  that  moment,  and  hated  to  leave  her  as  bad  as  if  she 
had  been  human. 

**I  swam  the  rest  of  the  way  and  crawled  out  on  the 
bank  pretty  well  used  up.  But  I  was  siafe.  I  saw  the  howl- 
ing and  disappointed  savages  come  to  the  bank  I  had  left. 
But  not  one  of  them  dared  to  take  the  leap.  And  the  dis- 
tance was  too  great  for  them  to  shoot.  So  I  rested  awhile 
and  then  made  the  best  of  my  way  to  the  settlement. ''* 


If  Lawrence's  leap  is,  perhaps,  equalled  in  American  annals  only  by  that  of  Major  Sam 
MeCuIIoch  down  Wheeling  Hill  (West  Virginia)  in  1777. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


HEN  the  sun  rose  New  Year's  day,  1833, 
it  was  confidently  hoped  by  all,  and  be- 
lieved by  most  of  the  struggling  colonists 
that  it  ushered  in  what  was  to  be  a  new 
and  brighter  era  for  Texas.  It  was  known 
that  Santa  Anna  as  Preisiident  -and)  Farias 
ais  Yice  President  of  Mexico,  wonld  be  in- 
augurated in  April  as  victorious  champions 
of  democratic-republican  principles  and 
pledged  to  the  restoration  of  the  federal 
coEstitution  of  1824  in  letter  and  spirit.  It  was  thought  that 
C'Cntralism  had  been  trampled  in  the  dust  and  blood  of  the 
battle  field,  never  to  arise  again,  that  liberty  was  secure, 
and  that  all  other  good  things  would  follow^ — including  a 
sepairate  state  government  for  Texas.  The  people  at  this 
time,  viewed  the  Mexican  flag  with  real  affection,  indulg- 
ing the  vain  hope  that  it  might  forever  remain  their  nation- 
al ensign,  guiding  the  destinies  of  their  descendants. 

But  alas!  All  was  soon  changed.  The  mask  had  now 
been  so  far  removed  from  the  face  of  Santa  Anna,  as  to 
show  him  the  arch-traitor  he  was,  and)  every  promise  made 
to  th-e  people  of  Texas  at  the  beginning  of  this  year  was 
broken  before  its  close 

And  now  it  was  that  the  spirit  of  revolution  began  to 
assume  form.  * 'About  this  time,"  says  Burnet,  *' small 
•clouds,  the  bigness  of  a  man's  hand,  appeared,  heaving  up 
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from  the  political  horizon  of  Mexico,  and  portending  chang- 
•efi  which  time  alone  could  comprehend  or  develop.  The 
little  portentions  clouds  gradually  expanded  and  gathered 
blacknees,  until  the  year  1835,  when  the  sitornn  hrotee  vdtolent- 
ly  upon  the  confederacy;  and  Texas,  resolute  to  resist  the 
imposition  of  a  military  despotism,  was  driven  to  her  fin^ 
acd  well  consummated  declaration  of  independence  in  1836, 
Viewing  the  events  of  this  period  from  the  vantage 
point  of  today,  they  are  seen  to  be  the  seeds  from  which 
sprang  the  wonderful  future  that  followed. 

Briefly  nioting  the  .records  of  this  year,  we  find  that 
both  the  American  and  the  Mexican  population  of  Texas 
were  clamorous  for  a  separate  state  government:  Jose  de 
la  Garza,  Augel  Navarro,  Jose  Casianio,  Manual  Ximenes^ 
Jose  Aiugel  Segudin,  Jose  M:  Zambrano,  and  Tignacio  Ara- 
cha,  all  prominent  and  influential  citizens  of  San  Antonio, 
addressed  a  memorial  to  the  Congress  of  Coahuila  and  Tex- 
as, in  which  they  called  attention  to  the  necessity  for  a  sep- 
arate state  government  for  Texas,  and  reform  of  the  land 
laws;  and  at  some  length  reviewed  conditions  with  regard 
to  Indian  hostilities.  They  said  that  Bexar  (San  Antonioy) 
was  founded  in  1693,  and  La  Bahia  (Goliad,)  and  Nacog- 
doches in  1717;  that  in  the  time  that  had  elapsed,  the 
tresidics  of  San  Saba,  San  Marcos,  Trinidad  and  othe.r 
biliitiary  Kettlemen.ts  oca  the  rivers  Brazos,  Oolotraidio*  and 
Guadalupe,  had  been  formed  and  later  disappieared  with 
the  settlements  that  surrounded  them,  in  some  instances  ev- 
ery soul  being  murdered  by  the  savages,  the  Government 
having  utterly  failed  to  redeem  its  pledges  to  protect  those 
who  would  undertake  to  people  and  civilize  the  wilderness; 
that  since  the  year  1821  ninety-seven  citizens  of  Bexar,  LaBa- 
bia  and  the  new  town  of 'Gonzales,  had  been  killed  by  In- 
dians, exclusive  of  soldiers  who  perished  in  various  expedi- 
tions; that  further  west,  settlements  had  suffered  more,  aiid 
that  all  were  threatened  with  destruction  by  the  Coman- 
ches,  who  were  taking  advantage  of  all  troops  having  beem 
withdrawn  from  Texas,  in  consequence  of  military  opera- 
tions in  Mexico.     'The  memorialists  further  said    that    the 
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«iily  body  of  soldiers  in  Texas  consisted  of  seventy  men  sup- 
ported by  voluntary  contributions  of  citizens  of  San  An- 
tonio. 

The  memorial  to  the  Federal  Congress  drawn  up     and 
adopted  by  the  American  settlers   of  Texas  in  convention 
assembled  at  San  Felipe  de  Austin,  in  April  1833,  and  for- 
warded to  the  capital  by  commissioner   Stephen  F.  Austin, 
painted  -even  a  darker  picture :    * '  The  history  of  Texas,  from 
its  -earliest  settlement  to  the  present  time  exhibits  a  series 
of  practical  neglects  and  iindifl'ereai'ces  ttio  all  her  peculiar  i<n- 
ter^sts  on  the  part  of  ^ach  successive  government  which  has 
had   control  of  her  political  destinies.     *****     Bexar, 
the  ancient  capital  of  T-exas,  presents  a  faithful,  but  gloomy 
pjcture  of  her  general  want  of  protectiofli,     and     encoourage- 
ment.    Situated  in  a  fertile,  picturesque,  and  healthful    re- 
gion, and  established  a  century  and     a  half  ago,     (within 
which  period  populous  and  magnificent   cities   have  sprung 
into    existence),     she    exhibits  tonly  the  decrepitude  of  age 
—sad  testimonials  of  the  absence  of  that  political  guard- 
ianship which  a  wise  government  should  always  bestow  up- 
-on  the  feebleness  of  its  exposed   frontier     settlements.     A 
hundred    and     seventeen     ye  airs  have  elapsed  sinee    Goli- 
ad   and    Nacogdoches  assumed  the     distinctive      name    of 
towns,  and  they  are  still  entitled  only  to  the  diminutive  ap- 
pellation of  villages.    Other  military   and  missionary  estab- 
lishments have  been  attempted  but,  from  the  same  defect  of 
protection   and  encouragement,  they  have  been  swept  away, 
and  scarcely  a  vestige   remains  to  rescue     their     locations 
from  oblivion. 

**  Bexar  m  istill  exposied  to  the  depredations  of  her  an- 
cient enemies,  the  insolvent,  vindictive,  and  faithless  Com- 
anches.  Her  citizens  are  still  massacred,  their  cattle  de- 
etroyed  or  driven  away,  and  their  very  habitation  threat- 
•cnfd  by  a  tribe  of  erratic  and  undisciplined  Indians,  whose 
long  continued  aggressions  have  invested  them  with  a  ficti- 
tious and  excessive  terror.  Goliad  is  still  kept  in  con- 
etant  trepidation ;  is  paralyzed  in  all  her  efforts  for  improve- 
ment; and  is  harassed  on  all  her  borders  by  the  predatory 
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incursions  of  the  Wacos,  and  other  insignificant  bands  of 
savages,  whom  a  well  organized  local  government  would 
soon  subdue  and  exterminate." 

But  we  must  desist,  lest  this  should  assume  the  pro- 
portions of  a  disquisition,  involving  the  reader  in  the  laby- 
rinths of  Mexican  politics.  Rather  -cu.r  purpcse  is  to  re- 
count the  more  stirring  episodes  of  borde.r  warfare — horri- 
ble and  atrocious  as  are  the  details  in  most  instances. 


SCALPING  OF  WILBARGER. 

Many  incidents  in  Texas  history  illustrate  the  verity 
;0>f  the  sayiing  that,  "Truth  is  strangcir  than  fiction,"  but 
none  perhaps,  so  forcibly  as  the  circumstances  of  the  scalp- 
ing of  Wilbarger — since  their  dramatic  interest  includes  an 
occurrence  as  remarkable,  if  indeed  cot  as  mysterious,  as 
any  to  be  found  within  the  range  of  spiritualistiic  and  psy- 
chological literature. 

Among  the  sturdy  emigrants  to  Austin's  Colony,  was 
Josiah  Wilbarger,  a  native  of  Bourbcai  co-u:nty,  Ke'ntucky, 
who  came  wdth  his  young  bride  andi  his  father-in-law,  Le- 
•man.  Baker,    froim   Linicolin  county,  Missouri  in  1828. 

In  March,  1830,  -afiter  a  couple   of   years   spent   in   what 
ds  now  Matagorca   and  Colorado  counticis,  Wilbarger  Loca- 
[ted  his  headright  league     ten  miles   above   Bastrop    on   the 
[CoLorado,  a<Ed  with  his  wife,  bafby,  and  two   c,r  three  tran- 
isient  young  men,  removed  to  that  then  extreme  and  great- 
fly    -expic^'ed     secticn,     and     erected  his    cabiei.      HcTe,    for 
''■■a,    time,    he    was  the     outside  settler,  but  soon  other  fear- 
iless     pioneers     located     along  the  river,  some  below,  others 
above — the  elder  Reuben  Hornsby  becoming,  and  for  several 
years  remaining,  the  outside  sentinel   of  American  civiliza- 
tion in  that  dire-ction.     "Mr.  Wilbarger,"  says  Brown,  "lo- 
cated various  lands  for  other  parties  in  that  section,  it  be- 
ing Austin's  seccrd  grart   above  the  old  San  Antonio     and 
Nacogdoches  road,  which  crossed  at  Bastrop." 

Eao-ly  in  August,  1833,  Wilbarger,  in       company     with 
Christiaai,  a  surveyoir,  ^ind -three  young  men,  Strother,  Stand- 
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ifer  and  Hanie,  rode  out  from  Hcrnsty's  to  lc<:k  at  the 
country  and  locate  lands.  On  reaching  a  point  near  Walnut 
Creek,  some  five  or  six  miles  northwest  of  where  the  pres- 
•ent  capital  city  now  stands,  they  discovered  an  Indian  on 
s.  neighboring  ridge,  watching  their  movements.  He  was 
hailed  with  signs  of  friendship,  but  as  the  party  approach- 
ed, the  Indian  rode  away,  pointing  towards  a  smoke  rising 
from  a  cedar  brake  to  the  west.  After  a  short  pursuit,  fear- 
ing they  were  being  decoyed  into  a  large  camp  of  hostile 
Indians,  the  whites  halted,  held  a  short  consultation,  and 
at  once  determined  to  .return  to  Hornsby's.  On  Pecan 
Spring  branch,  s.ome  four  miles  -east  of  Austin,  and  in 
sight  of  the  present  dirt  road  leading  from  Austin  to  Ma- 
nor, they  stopped  to  refresh  themselves  and  horses.  ** Wil- 
barger, Christian  and  Strother  unsaddled  and  hoppled  their 
horses,  but  Hanie  and  Standifer  left  their  animals  saddled 
and  staked  them  to  graze."  While  the  men  'w-ere  eaiting,. 
they  were  suddenly  charged  upon  by  about  sixty  savages,, 
who  had  quietly  stolen  up  afoot  under  cover  of  the  brush 
and  timber,  leaving  their  hordes  Jn  the  rear,  and  out  of 
sight.  The  trees  near  them  were  small  and  afforded  but 
little  protection.  However,  each  man  sprang  behind  one 
and  promptly  returned  the  fire.  Strother  had  been  mortal- 
ly wounded  at  the  first  fire,  and  now  Christian  was  struck 
with  a  ball,  breaking  his  thigh  bone.  Wilbarger  Bprajug 
to  the  side  of  Christian,  set  him  up  against  his  tree,  primed 
his  loaded  gun,  and  jumped  again  behind  his  own  tree — 
receiving  in  the  operation  a  flesh  wound  in  the  thigh  and 
an  arrow  through  the  calf  of  his  leg;  and  scarcely  had  he 
regained  the  protection  of  his  tree,  when  his  other  leg  was 
pierced  with  an  arrow.  Meantime,  the  steady  fire  and  dead- 
ly aim  of  the  whites  had  telling  effect,  causing  the  Indians 
to  withdraw  some  distance  and  out  of  range.  Up  to  this 
time  Hanie  and  Standifer  had  bravely  helped  to  sustain  the 
unequal  contest,  but  now,  seeing  that  Strother  was  dyings 
Christian  perhaps  moj-tally,  and  Wilbarger  badly,  wounded,, 
they  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity     to     secure     and 
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mouDt  their  horses.  Wilbarger,  seeing  himself  thus  de- 
serted, and  his  horse  having  broke  away  and  fled,  im- 
plored the  two  men  to  stay  with  him  and  fight;  but  if  they 
would  not,  to  allow  him'  to  moiuet  behinKii  one  of  them. 
Just  then,  however,  seeing  the  enemy  'again  appsroaiching^ 
they  fled  at  full  speed,  leaving  Wilbarger  to  his  fate.  ''The 
Indians,"  says  Brown,  "one  having  moumted  Christian's 
horse,  encircled  him  on  all  sides.  He  had  seized  the  guns 
of  the  fallen  men,  and  just  as  he  was  taking  deliberate  aim 
at  the  mounted  w-arrior,  a  ball  entered  his  neck,  pa4ralyz- 
ing  him,  so  that  he  fell  to  the  ground  and  was  at  the  mercy 
of  the  wretches. 

With  exultant  yells  the  Inditan®  now  rushed  upom,  amd. 
(strippied  hiim  ffiaked,  aiad  passing  a  knife  entirely  around 
his  head,  tore  off  the  scalp.  Though  helpless  and  apparent- 
ly dead,  the  poor  man  was  fully  conscious  of  all  that  tran- 
spired, and  afiterw'ards,  in  recounting  the  thrilling  experi- 
ence, .said  that  while  no  pain  was  perceptible,  the  removing 
of  his  scalp  sounded  like  the  oim)ini0.us!  rojar  amd  peal  of  dis- 
tant thunder.  The  three  men  were  stripped,  Ohristiain  amd' 
ISitr other  Sicalped  'and!  their  throiatsi  cut,  ajQtdl  all  lefit  for  deiad; 
after  which  thei  savaiges  retired. 

Wilbarger  lay  in  a  dreamy,  semi-conscious  condition 
■jtill  late  in  the  evening,  when  the  loss  of  blood  finally  aroused 
him.  Crazed  with  the  pains  o^'  his  numerous  wounds,  and 
consumed  by  an  intolerable  thirst,  he  put  forth  the  little 
remaining  vitality  in  an  endeavor  to  reach  the  spring  near- 
by, which  he  at  last  accomplished,  dragging  himself  into 
the  water,  where  he  lay  for  some  time,  till  chilled  and  quite 
numb,  he  crawled  out  on  dry  land,  and'  fell  asleep.  When 
he  awoke  he  found  the  flow  of  blood  from  his  wounds  had 
ceased,  but,  horrors!  exposed  in  the  hot  sun,  the  detestable 
*'blow  flies"  had  infested  and  literally  covered  his  scalp 
and  other  wounds.  Again  slaking  his  thirst  from-  the  lim- 
pid little  stream  and  partially  appeasing  his  hunger  with  a 
few  snails  he  chanced  to  find,  he  felt  refreshed,  and  as 
night  approached,  determined  to  travel  as  far  as  he  could  in 
the  direction  of  Homsby's,      But  poor  man,  he  did  not  re- 
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alize  his  enfeebled  condition  from  pain  and  loss  of 
blood.  After  many  efforts  he  arose  and  staggered 
along  for  perhaps  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  when  he 
sank  to  the  earth  thoroughly  exhausted,  and  almost  lifeless, 
at  the  foot  of  a  large  post  oak  tree.  Here,  naked  and  ex- 
posed to  the  chilling  night  air,  he  lay,  suffering  intensely 
from  cold,  and  unable  to  move,  till  revived  by  the  warm 
sunshine   of  the  following   day. 

On  arriving  at  Hornsby's,  the  two  men,  Standifer  and 
Hanie,  told  how  the  Indians  had  attacked  and  killed  all 
three  of  their  companions;  and  how  they  had  narrowly  es- 
caped. A  messenger  was  at  once  despatched  to  warn  the 
settlers  below,  and  also  for  aid,  which  however,  could  not 
be  expected  before  the  following  day. 

And  mio.w  wei  will  T'elatte  a  (mast  miarveloras  co'imcidGinjce  of 
|ciipcum-7'taaitceisi — ^^imcidemts  at  once  sio*  mysitiariiious  amd  siupier- 
aiatural  a,s  tio  excitie  credbl&ty  oif  belietf,  werle;  it  aio*t  for  thi© 
ihigh  clilaracteT  aind'  lanjowai  veraiciity  icf  those,  who  toi  their 
dyiing  day,  vcuc'liisd  Ifcir  thcflr  tru)th: 

During  the  night — that  long  and  agonizing  night — as 
Wilbarger  lay  under  the  old  oak  tree,  ''in  a  state  .of  se-mi- 
conscicusness,  visions  flitting  through  his  mind  bordering 
on  the  marvelous  ard  the  supernatural,"  he  distinctly  saw, 
standing  before  him,  the  spirit  of  his  siste.r,  Mrs.  Margaret 
Clifton,  ^\1jo  had  died  the  day  befoire  in  Flcirisiainit,  St.  Loiuis' 
county,  Misisouri.*  Speakiing  gently,  she  said:-  "Brother 
Josiah,  ycu  are  too  weak  to  go  in  alone !  Remain  here  and 
friends  will  come  to  aid  you  before  the  setting  of  another 
sun."  And  then  moved  off  in  the  direction  of  the  settlements, 
Wilbarger  piteously  calling,  "Margaret!  Stay  with  me." 
But  the  appa,riti.cn  vanish-ed. 

That  night,  and  about  the   same     hour — midnight — Mrs. 


♦John  Henry  Brown  says:  "Mrs.  Clifton  died  the  day  before  at  Florisant,  St.  Louis 
county,  Missouri.  From  the  county  post-office  kept  by  my  uncle,  Capt.  Wm.  Kerr,  I  bore 
the  letter,  marked  "In  haste",  written  by  Mr.  Clifton  to  her  father  informing  him  of  her 
<leath." 
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Hornsby  awoke  from  a  most  vivid  and  startling  dream,  in 
which  she  beheld  Wilb^arger,  alive,  scalped,  bleeding  and 
naked,  at  the  foot  of  a  tree.  Her  husband  assuring  her  that 
dreams  were  always  unreal;  and  the  utter  impossibility  of 
this  one  being  true,  she  again  slumbered  —  till  about  three 
o'clock,  w^h-en  she  again  awoke,  intensely  excited,  and  arose 
sayirg,  "I  saw  him  again!  Wilbarge.r  is  not  dead,!  Go'  to 
the  poor  man  at  once;"  and  so  ccmifidcnt  was  Mns.  Hornisby, 
she  refused  to  retire  again,  but  busied  her&elf  preparing  an 
early  breakfast,  that  there  might  be  no  delay  in  starting  to 
Wilbarger's  relief.  As  the  nearest  neighbors  arrived  in  the 
morning,  Mrs.  Hornsby  repeated  to  them  her  dual  vision 
and  urged  them  in  a  most  serious  manner,  to  go  to  Wilbar- 
ger in  all  haste.  The  relief  party  consisted  of  Reuben 
Hornsby,  Joseph  Rogers,  John  Walters,  Webber,  and  others. 
After  quite  a  search  from  the  vague  directions  of  the  tw^o 
excited  men  who  had  escaped  from  the  scene,  they  finally 
found  the  bodies  of  Christiani  and  Strother;  and  presently 
discovered  a  most  ghastly  object— a  mass  of  blood — causing 
them  to  hesitate  and  clutch  their  guns;  'whereupon  the 
overjoyed  man  arose,  beckoned,  and  finally  managed  to  say 
— ''Don't  shoot,  friendis;  it's  Wilbarger,  come  on."  As 
they  approached  he  sank  down  and  called  out,  ''Water! 
Water!"  and  when  revived,  spoke  of  his  sister  who  had  visit- 
ed him  during  the  night  and  so  kindly  had  gone  for  help 
which  he  knew  would)  come^ — firmly  believing  he  had  seen 
and  conversed  w4th  her  in  reality.  With  the  sheets  provid- 
ed by  Mrs.  Hornsby  for  that  purpose,  the  bodies  o^  Stroth- 
er and  Christian  were  wrapped  and  left  till  the  following 
day,  when  the  party  again  Avent  .out,  and  buried  thetm.  In 
another  sheet  Wilbarger  was  wrapped  and  placed  on  a  horse 
in  front  of  Mr.  Hornsby,  who,  placing  his  arms  around  him, 
sustained  him  in  the  saddle  and  bore  him  to  the  hospitable 
home  and  tender  cares  of  Mrs.  Hornsby,  that  saintly  moth- 
er and  ministering  angel  of  the  frontier.  His  scalp  wound 
was  dressed  in  bear's  oil,  and  after  a  few  days  of  tender 
nursing,  the  great  loss  of  blood  preventing  febrile  tenden- 
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ci-es,  he  was  sufficiently  recovered  to  be  placed  on  a  sled 
and  conveyed  to  his  own  cabin. 

Rapidly  Wilbarger  recovered  his  usual  health,  and  lived 
for  eleven  years,  prospering,  and  accumulating  a  handsome 
estate.  But  his  skull,  bereft  of  the  inner  membrane  and  so 
long  exposed  to  the  sun,  never  entirely  covered  over,  neces- 
sitating artifical  covering,  and  eventually  caused  his  death, 
hastened,  as  his  physician.  Dr.  And-erson,  thought,  by  acci- 
dentally striking  his  head  against  the  upper  portion  of  a  low 
door  frame  of  his  gin  house,  causing  the  bone  to  exfoliate, 
exposing  the  brain  and  producing  delirium.  He  died  at  his 
home  in  1845,  survived  by  his  wife  and  five  children.  His 
widow,  who  'afterward  (married  Tolbert  Chambers,  w^as  the 
second  time  bereft,  and  died  a  widow  in  Bastrop  in  1896. 
The  eldest  son,  John  Wilbarger,  a  most  gallant  ranger  un- 
der Col.  **Rip"  Ford,  was  kilkd  by  Indians  in  the  Neuces 
River  country,  in  1847.  Harvey  Wilbarger,  another  son, 
lived  to  raise  a  large  family.  One  married  daughter  lives 
at  Greorgetown,  and  another  at  Belton,  Texas.  Of  the 
brothers  ard  sisters  of  Josiah  Wilbarger,  who  came  to 
Texas  in  1837,  J.  W.  Wilbarger,  (Author  of  "Indian  Depre- 
dations in  Texas")  died  near  Round  Rock  in  1890,  and 
**Aunt  Sallie"  Wilbarger,  long  resided  at  Georgetown, 
wh-ere  she  died  several  years  since.  Another  sister  w^ho  be- 
came the  wife  of  Col.  W.  C.  Dalrymple,  died  many  years 
ago,  and  still  another — Mrs.  Lewis  Jones, — died  on  the  wa;y 
to  Texas.  Matthias,  a  brother,  was  a  noted  surveyor,  and 
died  of  smallpox  at  Georgetow^n  in  1853. 

William  Hornsby  died  in  1901,  near  Austin,  and  his  par- 
ents many  years  before.  The  beautiful  home  and  fertile 
Hornsby  farm  is  still  owned  by  surviving  members  of  the 
family. 

So  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  this  was  the  first  blood 
shed  in  that  part  of  the  State  (in  what  is  now  Travis  county), 
at  the  hands  of  the  implacable  savages,  but  it  was  ''the  be- 
ginning,  however,"   says   Wilbarger,  *' of  a  bloodly  era  which 
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was  soon  to  dawn  upon  the  people  of  the  Colorado/'* 

*'T.he  visioai,''  co-ntinues  Wilbarger,  "which  impress- 
ed Mrs.  Hornsiby,  wasi  spoken  of  far  and  wide  thjM)ugh  the 
colony  fifty  years  ago;  her  earnest  manner  and)  perfect 
•confidence  that  Wilbarger  was  alive,  in  connection  with 
her  vision  and  its  realization,  made  a  profound  impression 
on  the  men  present,  who  spoke  of  it  everywhere.  There 
were  no  telegraphs  in  those  days,  and  no  means  of  know- 
ing that  Margaret,  the  sisteir,  had  died  seven  hundred  miles 
away,  on  the  day  before  her  brother  was  wounded.  The 
story  of  her  apparition,  related  before  he  knew  that  she 
was  dead — her  going  in  the  direction  of  Hornsby's  and  Mrs. 
Hornsby's  vision,  recurring^  after  slumber,  presents  a 
mystery  that  made  then  a  deep  impression  ard  created  a 
feeling  of  awe,  which,  after  the  lapse  of  half  a  cenutry,  it 
still  inspires.  No  man  who  knew  them  ever  questioned  the 
veracity  of  either  Wilbarger  or  the  Hornsby's,  and  Mrs. 
Hornsby  was  loved  and  revered  by  all  'v^ho  knew  her. 

*' We' leave  to  those  more  versed  in  the  occult  the  task 
of  explainirg  this  mystery.  Surely  such  things  are  not  ac- 
cidents; they  tell  *ds  of  a  spirit  world  and  of  a  God  who 
*  moves  in  a  mysterious  way  Plis  womdeirs  ta  perform.'  " 

Other  incidents  of  border  warfare  occurring  this  year 
are  of  minor  importance  and  witihout  exact  daite  otr  d/etails: 
as  the  murder  of  Alexander,  a  trapper,  near  the  Ledbetter- 
La  G-range  road  on  a  small  streamlet  since  calledi  Alexander 's 
Bramiehj  %ii  Fayett©  oounty;  and  the  killing  of  one  Earth- 
man  on  Long  Prairie,  near  the  present  post-office  ^^amlet 
0^  Nechanitz  in  the  same  county;  the  adventures  of  Tom 
Alley  while  out  hunting  horses  m  ithe  OummiiQgs'  Greek 
community — unexpectedly  riding  into  a  camp  of  Indians, 
who  fired  upon  and  severely  wounded  him,  as  he  put  spurs 
to   his  steed    and   fled.    Settlers  followed  these  Indians  to- 


*Recall;nj?  the  days  of  childhood,"  says  John  Henry  Brown,  in  writing:  of  Josiah  Wil- 
barorer  and  other  worthy  members  of  the  family  in  Texas,  "when  the  writer  often  sat  upon 
his  lap  and  received  many  evidences  of  his  kindly  nature,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  state  that  in 
1858  he  enjoyed  and  embraced  the  opportunity  of  naming  the  county  of  Wilbarger  jointly 
for  him  and  his  brother.  Mathias,  a  surveyor." 
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ward)  the  head\  oif  Cnlmimi'lrLgis '  Creek,  where  the  trail  was 
lost  in  consequence  of  th-e  grass  fceing  burned  to  elude 
furtheir  piuirsiuit. 

In  the  spring  of  this  year  a  band  of  Keechi  Indians 
riaideid  tibe  OujmmCaig'is '  Cneek  settlements,  iin  Fayette  cou'nity> 
committing  various  depredations.  Hastily  colle'cting  a  com- 
pany of  twenty  settlers,  Captain  John  York  pursued,  at- 
tacked amid  ikille'd  eiight  oir  teaa  oif  them,  -di-spersiaig  t'hje 
others.  Ihis  was,  so  far  as  known,  their  last,  and  perhaps 
only  really  hostile  demonstration  against  the  settlers.  The 
Keechis  were  comparatively  a  small,  insignificant  band,  of 
beggarly  and  thievimig  pL^opensities,  and  early  lost  their  tri- 
bal existemce.,  affiHiaitiinig  with  other  tribes. 

During  the  same  year  a  traveller  named  Reed,  stopped 
at  Tenoxtitlan,  Falls  of  the  Brazos,  now  in  the  lower  part 
of  Falls  <?ounty.  At  that  time  a  small  piarty  of  friendly 
Tonkawa  Indians  were  camped  nearby,  and  with  one  of 
whom  Reed  ''swapped"  horses,  and  it  is  said,  drove  a 
shrewd  bargain,  which  he  refused  to  rule.  A  few  days 
later,  -as  the  strainger  left  the  vicinity  en  his  return  to  the 
United  States,  he  was  waylaid  and  murdered  by  the  exas- 
perated Tonkawas,  who  approp<riateid  his  horse  and  equip- 
ments and  fled.  The  old  Caddo  chief,  Canoma,  who  was 
about  the  settlements  a  good  deal,  anidf  thieini  at  the ''Falls," 
with  some  of  his  warriors,  went  iini  p'ursiuit  amdl  Ofni  the- 
eighth  day,  returned  with  seven  "Tonk"  scalps.  Reed's 
horse  and  other  trophies — receiving  the  substantial  commen- 
dation of  the  settlers.  The  sad  fate  of  Canoma  at  the 
hands  of  the  whites  to  whom  he  was  ever  friendly  and 
faithful,  some  two  years  later,  will  be  related  in  the  order 
of  its  occurrence.* 

*' Other  matters   of  interest,"  sayis  Joh-n'  Hensry  Brown, 
*' occurred  in  and  about  1833.     Tlhe  colony  of  De  Leon  had 


♦The  Tonkawas  ever  professed  friendship  to  the  whites,  and  bein^  hereditary  ene- 
mies of  the  Comanches,  often  joined  the  settlers  and  rangers  in  expeditions  against  this 
tribe,  rendering:  valuable  and  valiant  services.    Kenney  says,  "This  is  the  solitary  instance 
of  hostility  by  the  Tonkawas  in  their  long-  and  trying:  experience  of  more  than  fifty  years 
contact  with  the  white  people  from  the  first  settlement  of  Texas." 
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increased  considerably  by  the  inccmirg  o^"  a  good  class  of 
Mexicans  and  quite  a  number  of    Americans,    including    sev- 
€ral   Irishmen    and   their   families   from   the   United   States, 
the   younger   members   being  anaitivesi  of  that  icoiuintry,   atrnd 
•among  whoim  were  thte;  f oiJilojWiitng :  Johki  MicHemry  (a  s-etitler 
simice  1826),  John  Limn,    a-nd  his  sons,  John       J.,     Charles, 
Henry  and  Edward,  and  two  daughters,    (subsequently  the 
wives  of  Maj.  James  Kerr  and  James  A.  Moody),  whjo  came 
in   1830-31;   Mrs.   Margaret  Bobo,  aftei^wardis;  Wright,   (who 
caime  in  1825),  Joseph  Ware  and  others.     From  about  1829 
to  1833-34,  the  colonists  of  Power  ataid  Howitsom,  wilth  head-^ 
quarters  at  the  Mission  of  Refugio,   and  McMullen  and  Mc- 
Gloin,   of  which  San   Patricio  was  the  capital,  received  val- 
uable additions  in  a  w€<rthy,  sober,  industrious  class  of  peo- 
ple,  chiefly   from   Ireland,    a  few  of  Irish  extraction,  born 
iffi  thie  rtnited  ^States,   and   Oithcirs     wlio     w^tb&     Ameriieaims: 
They  were  more   exposed  to  Mexican    oppression   than   the 
'CCilcinistsi  fariliher  east  aind  equally    so   to    hostile   Indians."* 
Glancing  at  the  history  of    eoktCLal     Tiexasi    aboult    this 
period,  one  can  but  wonder  at  the  signs   of  substantial  and 
permanent  growth,  despite  all  restrLct'ons      aaid      obstacles. 
The  spirit  of  colonization  was  abroad,     and     fearless     emi- 
grants.  were   constantly   arriving  overland,  by     the    various 
highways** — menaced  though  they  were  by  lurking  stavagesy 
who  often  lay  in  ambush  to  pounce  upon  the  new-comers^ 
**In  1833,"   says  Pease,   ''the   tidei  of  eimiiigriaticlai  from'  the! 
United  States,  which  had  been  interrupted  during     the     ad- 


♦  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  26  of  these  colonists  signed  the  Goliad  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, Dec,  20, 1835,  and  four  of  them  signed  the  regular  Declaration  of  Texas  Inde- 
pendence, March  2,  1836. 

♦  ♦The  late  venerable  pioneer,  I.  D.  Parker,  says:  "My  father's  family  came  to  Texas 
in  1833.  At  that  time  the  San  Antonio  road  was  the  only  highway  running  through  Texas: 
It  led  from  Nachedoches,  in  Louisiana,  to  San  Antonio,  and  thence  to  the  Rio  Grande— via 
Nacogdnches,  Tenoxtitlan  on  the  Brazos,  Mina  (now  Bastrop)  on  the  Colorado,  and  thence 
to  San  Antonio,  crossing  the  San  Marcos  near  the  mouth  of  the  Blanco.  James  Gaines  kept 
a  ferry  on  the  Sabine  River,  Joseph  Durst  on  the  Angeline,  Leonard  Williams  on  the  Nechesj 
Nathaniel  Robbins  on  the  Trinity,  Jeremiah  Timson  on  the  Navasota,  and  Wm.  Boren  on 
the  Brazos.  The  La  Bahia  (Goliad)  road  left  the  San  Antonio  road  three  miles  west  of  th^ 
Trinity  River,  crossing  the  Brazos  at  the  site  of  the  present  town  of  Washingrton,  where 
Jack  Hall  kept  a  ferry,  and  thence  to  Goliad,"— Unpublished  "Reminiscences  of  Pioneet' 
Life  in  Texas."    MS.  p.  1. 
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fministration  of  Bustamente,  began  again  to  flow    into    the 
^^Bountry. ' ' 

^'The  history  of  frontier  expansion      in      the      United 
'Btsites''  says  Thrall,     ''shows  that  it  is  no  easy  task.       In 
CTexas  the  difficulties  were  very  great.    It  was  remote  from 
-«)t]h€r  settlements — in  a  foreign  country,  with  a  government 
9Uid  institutions  entirely  different  from  those  of  the  North;  J 
.end  th-e  country  was  pre-occupied   by   Indians.       Consider- 1 
in^  all  these  circumstances,  the     success     of     Austin     and 
'©.thers  in  iatroducinig     Anglo-American  colonists,  was  won-1 
dcrful.    If  w^e  inquire  into  the  grounds  o^"  this  success,      we  " 
-^haU  find  it  in  the  character  -oif  tJie  men.    They  were  brave, 
liardy,  iaidnistrimis     men,  self-helpful  and  self-reliant.    They 
issked  no  favors  of  the  Government,  and  that  Government  let 
'^hem  severely  alone.    Their  stcut     ao-ms     cultivated     their 
ifnrms  and  protected  their  homes  from  the  incursions  of  the 
ravages.     Volumes  might  be  written,  detailing  instances  of 
iodividual  bravery — of  hardships  cheerfully  endured  by  old 
«iBd  young,  male  and  female  colfoni/sts."* 


THE  MADDEN  MASSACRE. 

The  Madden  family  came  to  Texas  in  1832,  locating] 
.mcar  the  Trimity  rm  Houston  county.  To  beftter  seeure 
.themselvesi  in  ease  of  an  attack  from  Indianis,  some  three] 
^4»r  four  meiighbcirioig  families,  a.&  was  frequently  the  case  in! 
4faose  days,  had  joined  together  and  built  a  strong  double 
log  <jabin  with  entry  between,  and  where  they  all  resided, 
opening  and  cultivating  small  fields  near  by. 

The  awful,  bloody  and  heart-rending  tragedy  w^e  must 
3D*ow  relate— the  otne  of  omly  two  such  instances  on  record 
-^n  which  the  fair  name  and  courage  of  Texas  pioneers  has 
Ibcen  disgraced  with  eowardice— occurred  in  the  fall  of  the 
year,  and  during  the  moonlight  nights,  the  time  usually  se- 
lected by  the  red  men  for  making  their  raids. 

On  the  fatal  night,  four  men,  eight  women  and  several 


♦  "Pictorial  History  of  Texas,"  pp.  171-2, 
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children  were  occupying  the  house.  For  a  time  all  were 
in  one  room,  but  the  men,  leaving  their  guns,  went  into  the- 
adjoining  room,  and  kindling  a  fire,  busied  themselvea 
molding  bullets.  Meantime  the  lurking  savages,  a  party 
of  Caddos,  had  crept  up  and  around  the  buildings,  cauti- 
ously peering  in  and  ascertaining  the  defenseless  situation 
of  the  unsu^ecting  inmates.  As  the  full'  orbed'  mioon  arose, 
casting  its  soft  and  tranquil  flood  of  light  upon  the  scene, 
the  stillness  of  the  night  was  suddenly  rent  by  war  whoops 
ajndi  yeMs  fieu'dlish  emouigh  to  idhdll  Ithe  stromtgeisit  hie^rt,' 
and  indeed  strike  terror  to  helpless  women  and  children; 
at  the  same  time  forms,  hideous  as  those  of  the  under 
world,  arose  from  brush  and  covert  and  rushed  from  every 
direction  into  the  hallway,  and  most  of  them,  in  upon  the 
terrified  women  and  children,  one  powerful  and  hideous 
demon,  guarding  the  doorway  by  ^reading  his  arms  and 
legs  from  side  to  side  and  grasping  the  lintels  with  his 
hands,  all  the  while  yelling  and  gloating  rapturously  over 
the  bloody,  sickening  scene  of  death  wroughit  withiin,  Mrs. 
Madden  was  first  attacked  and  soon  fell  apparently  life- 
less, but  regaining  consciousness  ciawled  under  a  bed  fol- 
lowed by  one  of  her  little  sons.  Anothetr  lady  wais  tomia- 
hawked  and  fell  dead  into  the  fireplace,  her  life's  blood 
flowing  so  profusely  as  to  extinguish  the  flames,  and  leave 
the  fiends  to  complete  the  slaughter  in  semi-darkness.  Tak- 
ing advantage  of  this,  and  the  engrossed  attention  of  the 
door  guard,  Mrs.  Madden  with  her  little  isoni  suKJceeded'  in 
crawling  out  of  the  room,  and  making  her  way  to  an  unoc- 
cupied negro  cabin  a  short  distane©  away,  where  she  secret- 
ed herself  and  child  and  thus  escaped.  Meanwhile,  with  tom- 
ahawk and  scalping  knife  the  savages  completed  their  dia- 
bolical work,  killing  in  all  seven  women  and  children. 

As  to  the  four  men — we  only  refer  to  them  through 
necessity  of  completing  the  narrative — ^it  is  said  that  as 
soon  as  the  dying  groans  of  tiheir  wives  and  children  reached 
thefir  ears,  they  dasiheid  <mt  'of  the  room  and  escaped. 

Secuirinig  the  igoioi's  of  the  whites,  the     Indians    now  set 
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fire  to  the  bufilding,  which  comsumeid  it,  witihi  the  bodies  erf 
their  victims.  Nearby  they  threw  down  their  own  in- 
feraoir  gums  and  left  the  settle menlt,  without  puirsfuit. 

After  a  long  and  doubtful  illness,  Mrs.  Madden  recov- 
■ered  and  lived  several  years. 


I 


CHAPTER  VII. 


^   HE  year  1834  we  are  told,  was  ushered  in 

by    a  ''freezing"     norther — fitting  precur- 

i  Sf*y  stor  of  the  icold' indifference  with  which  the 


Mexican  nation  looked  upon  their  Ameri- 
can colonists  in  Texas.  Political  events 
had  assumed  a  still  worse  complexion  in 
Texas   at   this  date. 

Santa   Anna),  havlDijg  receiyied  the  support 
of  the  army  and  church,  went  over  to  the 
cenittraliist  party,  dissolved  the  constitution- 
il  congress,  convened  one  composed  of  his  creatures,  and 
lecame  virtually  the  dictator  of  Mexico. 

In  the  spring  Santa  Anna  assembled  a  council,  com- 
losed  of  Stephen  F.  Austin,  Lorenzo  Zavala,  three  members 
'of  the  ccfnigriessi  of  Coiahuilu  and  Texas,  and  seven  Mexican 
officials,  to  consider  affairs  in  Texas.  Austio  made  a 
strong  plea  in  favor  of  the  memorial  of  the  Texas  conven- 
tion of  1833.  The  three  members  of  congress,  all  of  whom 
were  from  Coahuila,  opposed  it.  Santa  Anna  announced  his 
decision  to  be  that  Texas  should  have  la  separate  governime'nt, 
and  that  four  thousand  troops  should  be  stationed  at  San 
-Antonio  for  the  protection  of  the  country — to  which  Austin 
strenuously  objected,  but  without  effect.  This  opposition 
on  the  part  of  Austin,  doubtless  had  much  to  do  with  the 
continuance  of  his  imprisonment. 
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An  attempt  to  change  the  seat  of  governmnt  of  Coa- 
huila  anid  Texajs  froiin  SaltiULo  to  Monclova,  led  to  commo- 
ticns  that  resulted  in  rival  governors  and  legislatures  being 
installed  at  the  two  places,  and  the  Mexican  part  of  the 
Slate  being  divided  into  two  factions.  These  difficulties 
were  referred  to  Santa  Anna  in  December,  who  decided  that 
the  capital  should  remain  at  Monclova,  aaid  ordeire-d  new 
t^lcetions. 

There  were  two  parties  in  Mexico — the  centralist  and 
republican,  the  latter  not  being  completely  crushed.  Ther^ 
were  also  two  in  Texas — one  favoring  immediate  and  deter- 
mined action  for  separate  state  goveinment  and  co-opera- 
tion with  the  patriot  republicaes  of  Mexieo;  the  other  fa- 
voring acquiescence  in  the  existing  status,  at  least  until 
Austin's  release  and  return  to  Texas,  amdl  unutil  it  should 
definitely  appear  what  Santa  Anna's  policy  was  to  be.  The 
latter  party  in  Texas  prevailed  for  the  time  being. 

This  year  did  not  pass  away  without  the  usual  out- 
rages by  Indians.  No  historical  record  has  been  preserved 
of  many  of  these  events,  but  ample  evidence  has  been  left 
that  proves  the  Indians  annoyed  the  colonists  more  or  less. 
Speaking  of  the  Comanches  aind  alludlimg  iincidentally  (to 
other  tribes,  Kenaey  says:  "During  1833  and  1834  their 
name  does  not  appear  in  the  hostilities  ascribed  to  known 
tribes;  but  Indian  hostilities  in  general  would  blacken 
many  pages." 

Pioneer  Dewees,  in  his  "Letters  from  'Texas,"  writing 
under  date,  "Colorado  River,  Texas.  Oct.  31,  1834,"  says: 
"The  first  storm  of  Mexican  v/rath  is  lulled;  but  the  In- 
dians, who  have  ever  been  our  enemies,  still  continue  to  an- 
nox  lis.  They  will  fall  upon  small  parties  of  men,  and  kill 
them,  and  also  steal  our  horses  and  cattle.  Indeed  such  a 
tjing  as  being  free  from  the  mioleetaitdons  of  tihe  Indiaffis 
has  never  been  known  in  the  history  of  Texas,  and  doubt- 
less, will  not  be  known  for  many  years  to  come."* 


4- Decree  No.  278  of  Coahuila  and  Texas,  enacted  April  19, 1834,  authorizes  the  ecver- 
nor  to  organize  and  employ  militia  aerainst  hostile  Indians,  places  400  sitos  of  land  at  hla 
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While  the  records  supply  materials  for  accounts  of  thril- 
ling incidents  that  transpired  within  the  limits  of  Austin's; 
and  DeWitt  's  Colonies,  little  reliable  data  is  obtainable  that 
lelates  to  Indian  troubles  in  the  early  settlement  of  Red 
River  -couflity,  -and^  the  niortheastern  part  of  the  State. 

'* Although  dim  vistas  appear/'  says  John  Henry 
Brown,  '*of  imroadsi  by  Indians — robbers  and  occasional 
murders  by  Oooshatties,  Tehuacanas,  Waicos,  sxid  other  tribes^ 
— it  is  lamentable  that  not  one  of  those  early  settlers  ever* 
wrote,  or  caused  to  write,  an  account  of  such  events  untii^ 
age  impaired  the  memory.  Hemice  the  narrative  Hve  gather^ 
lacks  that  certainty  aoid  def  initenesis,  sO'  desirable  in'  snclsf 
matters.'' 

These  observations  are  emphasized  by  the  confused 
and  conflicting  stories  that  have  been  preserved  concern- 
ing the  killing  of  Judge  Gabriel  N.  Martin  and  the  capture- 
of  his  little  son  in  May  or  June,  1834. 


MURDER  OF  JUDGE  GABRIEL     N.  MARTIN— CAPTIVrr 
TY  AND  RECOVERY  OF   HIS  LITTLE   SON- 
SOME    CORRECTED  HISTORY. 

The  accounts  published  by  Thrall,  Wilbarger  and  Sow-- 
ell,  mention  only  one  expedition  for  the  recovery  of  tie 
boy,  and  place  it  in  the  year  1834.  They  differ  as  tb  wha^- 
officer  commanded  the  United  States  military  force,  soine 
saying  Leavenworth,  and  later  Dean,  and  others,.  Gol.  (iit 
after  years  Gen.)  Dodge.  Radical  discrepancies  exist  wittt 
regard  to  the  circumstances  attending  the  killing  of  Judg^ 
Martin,  and  whether  a  negro  was  captured  with  the  boy. 
One  version  is  that  the  hunting  party  had  mounted  the  rise- 
of  a  hill  and  while  watching  a  herd  of  buffalo,  was  charged! 
upon  by  the  Indians;  and  that  Juage  Martin  and  son  fell 
behind  and  the  Judge  was  killed,  and  the  boy  and  negro 
man  were  made  prisoners. 


dtepoeal  for  diBtribution  to  militiamen  as  remuneration  for  their  Bervices  on  tuch  terms  as 
lie  mifirht  establish,  and  appropriates  $20,000.00  to  further  aid  in  the  accomplishment  of  th«£ 
ends  proposed. 
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Others  give  a  wholly  different  recital — one  aaying  the 
Indiains  were  Pawpee^  amdi  that  Judge  Martin  and  a 
negro  man  w^re  killed  in  camp.  Car-eful  sifting  of  the  evi- 
dence, renders  it  certain  that  there  were  two  expeditions 
lor  the  recovery  of  the  boy — on^  in  1834  and  the  other  in 
1836,  and  that  th^  United  States  dragoons  in  the  first  year 
were  commanded  by  Dean,  and  in  the  latter  year  by  Dodge. 
Sow-ell  possibly  confuses  and  blends  together  as  happening 
in  1834,  events  that  occurred  in  both  years. 

That  Martin  was  killed  in  May  or  June,  1834,  and  that 
the  boy  was  recovered  in  1836,  ma'lnly  throiujgh  ithe  insttriU- 
mentality  of  Col.  Dodge,  are  the  main  points,  and  about 
which  there  is  little  or  no  doubt.  • 

Fortunateiy,  through  access  to  the  official  itinerary  of 
Col.  Ik'i-ry  t)odge,  in  command  of  the  Undted  States 
cavalry,  or  ''mouflited  rangers,  "  and  then  on  an  observation 
^find  treaty-making  tour  among  the  ''wild  Indians  of  the  far 
west;"  supplemented  and  corroborated  by  the  "notes"  of 
Catlin,  the  artist,  who  accompanied  this  expedition,  we  are 
-enabled  to  give  the  reader  an  elaborate  amd  reliable  narra- 
tive of  this  notable  affair. 

Judge  Martin  was  one  of  the  early  and  prominent  citi- 
zens of  Pecan  Point,  m  Red  River  'Counuty,  Texas,  ^andl  a  som- 
in-law  of  that  still  earlier  and  staunch  pioneer,  Claiborne 
Wright,  who  landed  at  Pecan  Point  after  a  most  hazardous 
keel-boat  voyage  of  six  months  down  the  Cumberland,  the 
Ohio  and  the  Mississippi  Rivers,  to  the  mouth  of  Red 
River,  and  thence  up  that  stream,  arriving  at  liis  destina- 
tion on  the  5th.  dsy  of  September,  1816. 

Martin  was  of  a  bold  and  fearless  nature,  fond  of  hunt- 
ing and  outdoor  life.  In  the  latter  days  of  May  or  first 
part  of  June,  with  a  small  partv  composed  of  himself,  his 
little  son,  Matthew  W.,  a  negro  playmate  of  the  lat- 
ter, Daniel  Davis,  James  and  Robert  Gamble,  Zack  Bottom, 
(a  negro  servant  who  had  been  partly  raised  among  the  In- 
dians), and  a  few  other  comprrjikj'.?,  'wd^t  out  ion  la  huint- 
ing  and  pleasure  trip,  higher  up  Red  River,  pitching  camp 
on  a  small  stream — Sowell  says     Glass    Creek — presumably 
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in  the  upper  portion  of  what  ia  noyr  GrayiscoD  coduaty. 

They  had  been  here  several  weeks  lojadisturbed,  wbeo 
they  became  careless  and  scattered,  as  each  saw  fit,  from. 
day  to  day,  to  hnnt.  On  such  an  occasion,  when  none  but 
the  elder  Martin,  the  little  negro,  amd  Bottom,  thje  servant, 
were  in  camp,  a  party  of  Indians  suddenly  attacked  them, 
killed  the  Judge  and  negro  boy — ^'because  he  fou/ght  so 
desperately  and  screamed!  so  loud'^ — plumdered  the  camp  and 
retreated.  Zack  Bottom,  the  old  servant,  es^caped,  barefooted, 
and  eventually,  after  much  suffering  and  almost  famished, 
reached  the  settlements. 

The  othteir  members  of  the  party,  ioaicluding  Martin's 
son,  it  appears,  djiscovcfred  the  Indians  after  the  killing  and, 
as  they'  were  retreating,  in  this  way:  while  on  the  prairie- 
divide  be^tweeaai  the  Washita  and  Red  Rivers,  they  noticed  a 
hetrd  of  excited  buffalo  coming  over  the  ridge  and  at  otnice  sus- 
pected they  were  disturbed  by  Indians.  As  they  reached 
the  top  of  the  ridge  the  Indians  were  in  full  view  and  not 
far  away.  Cutting  loose  their  buffalo  meat  and  game,  they 
ran  at  full  speed  for  Red  River,  and  all  effected  their  escape 
and  made  their  way  to  the  settlements — all  save  young  Mar- 
tin, who  became  separated  and  was  soon  overtaken  and  cap- 
tured. 

Writing  from  the  mouth  of  False  Washita,  July,  1834, 
Catlin,  the  artist,  says:-  '^The  cruel  fate  of  Judge  Martin 
and  family  has  been  published  in  the  papers,  and  it  belongs 
to  the  reigiment  of  drago-ons  tk)  demand  the  surrender  of  the 
murderers  and  get  for  the  information  of  the  world,  some 
authentic  account  of  the  mode  in  which  this  horrible  out- 
rage was  committed. 

"Judge  Martin  was  a  very  respectable  and  independent 
man,  living  on  the  lower  part  of  Red  River,  and  in  the 
habit  of  taking  has  children,  and  one  or  two  servants  with 
him,  and  a  tent  to  live  in,  every  summer,  into  the  wild  re- 
gions, where  he  pitched  his  tent  upon  the  prairie  and  spent 
several  months  in  ki  ling  buffalo  and  other  wild  .game  for  his 
own  private  amusement.  The  news  came  to  Fort  Gibson, 
but  a  few  weeks  before  we  started,   that   he    had   been  set. 
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upon  by  a  panty  of  Undiians,  and  destroyed.  A  detaclimeiit  of 
troops  was  speedily  sent  to  the  spot,  where  they  found  his 
body  horribly  mangled,  and  also  one  of  his  negroes;  and  it 
is'  supposed  that  his  son,  a  fine  boy  of  nine  years  of  age, 
had  been  taken  home  to  their  villages  by  them,  where  tlhey 
still  retain  him,    and    where  it  is  our  hope  to  recover  him. 

*'Camp  Washita,  July  4,  1834.  Gem.  Leiavemwoirtih  de- 
clares his  intention  of  sending  Col.  Dodge  with  250  mem 
to  the  Pawnee  village. 

**  Under  the  protection  of  the  United  States  dragoons,  I 
arrived  at  this  place  three  days  since  on  my  way  agaiaa  m 
s-earch  of  the  'Far  West.'  How  far  I  may  this  time  fol- 
low the  flying  phantom,  is  uncertain.  I  am  already  again 
in  the  land  of  the  buffalos  and  the  fleet  bounding  ante- 
lopes. We  are  at  this  place  on  the  banks  of  Red  River, 
having  Texas  under  our  eye  on  the  opposite  bank.  We  are 
€n<iaflnped  om  th'e^  groaind  <m^  which  Judge  Martin  and  se'rvamt 
were  buitchered,  audi  (hisi  son  kidnapped  by  the  Pawnees  or 
Com^^aaKihes,  but  a  few  weeks  since;  and  th-e  moment  they 
diseovea*  us  in  a  ilarge  body,  they  will  presiume  that  we  are 
relentlessly  seeking  for  revenge,  and  they  will  probaibly  be 
very  shy  of  our  approach.  We  are  ovecr  the  Washita — the 
*  Rubicon  is  passed' — we  are  invaders  of  a  sacred  soil.  We 
ace  canrying  the  war  in  our  front,,  and  *we  shall  soon  see 
what  we  shall  see. ' 

**Jully  22. —  At  the  Toy  ash  village.  Col.  Dodge  and  sev- 
eral of  his  officers  met,  agreeably  to  previous  notice  ,  the 
Toyash  chiefsi  and  waciriors  in  council.  Council  being  in  or- 
der, Col.  Dodge  proceeded  to  speak  as  follows: — *We  are 
the  first  American  officers  who  have  ever  come  to  see  the 
Pawnees;  we  meet  you  as  friends,  not  as  enemies,  to  make 
peace  with  you,  to  shake  hands  with  you.  The  great  Amer- 
ican captain  is  at  peace  with  all  the  white  men  in  the  world ; 
he  wishesi  to  be  at  peace)  with  all  the  red  men  in  the  world ; 
we  have  been  sent  to  view  this  country,  and  to  invite  you  to 
go  to  Washington,  where  the  great  American  chief  lives,  to. 
inake  a  treaty  with  kirn,  that  you  may  learn  how  he  wishes 
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to  &eiid  amcDg  you  traders,  who  will  bring  you  guns     and 
blankets,  and  everything  that  you  want.' 

*'Asi  the  C'Oiuncil  piroeeed'ed  Dodge  referred  to  the  foul 
killing  of  Judge  Martin,  and  the  capture  of  his  little  son — 
also  th€  capture  of  one  Abbe,  a  ranger,  the  previous  year. 
Evading  reply  as  to  the  killing  of  Martin,  the  dhief,  Wa- 
ter-ra-shiahrro,  a  veryi  dignified  warrior  of  more  than  sev- 
•enity  years,  repliedl  tha/t  he  haid  learned  'the  Indians  whiO 
lived  near  St.  Antoinio,'  in  Mexico  (Texas),  captured  Abbe, 
and  that  they  killed  him  on  Red  River;  the  white  boy  is 
here.'  To  which  Col.  Dodge  replied:  'I  wish  the  boy. 
brought  to  me,'  at  the  same  time  informing  the  chiefs  that, 
es  an  evidence  of  his  friendly  intentions  towards  them,  he 
had  on  starting,  purchased  at  a  very  great  price,  from  their 
enemies,  the  Osages,  two  Pawnee  and  ooie  Kiowa,  g3irl«, 
which  had  been  held  by  them  some  time  as  prisoners;  and 
which  he  had  there  ready  to  deliver  to  theiiir  frieoaids  a^nd 
lelatives,  in  exchange  for  white  prisoners  held  by  the  Paw- 
nees. The  little  boy  was  now  brought  in  from- the  middle  of 
a  coirn'  field  wheire  they  had  hid  him.  The  little  fellow  was 
entirely  naked,  except  the  scaut  dress  worn  by  the  c'hildreai 
o^^  the  tirdbe.  He  was  a  very  bright  and  in.'telligeint  ladJ  of 
eight  or  nine  summers.  His  appeaTance  caused  considerable 
I'excitemjeait  and  eommoitixDn  in  the  council  room,  and  as  the 
little  fellow  gazedl  around  m  great  siurpiriise,  he  exclaimed, 
'Whait;  arte  there  white  mem  here?'  to  which  Col.  Dodge'  re- 

)lied  by  asking  him  his  name — *  Matthew  Wright  Martin' — 

^as  the  prompt  reply.    He  was  theai  'received  into  the   arms 
Col.  Dodge,  and  the  captive  Indian  giirls  brought  in  amd 

joon  recoigized  by  their  overjoyed'  friends  aaid  relatives,  who 
[embraced  them  with  the  most  extravagant  expressioois  of  joy. 

Vom  this  moment  the  council,  which  befo«re  had  been  a  ve-ry 

frave  and  uncertain  one,  took  a  pleassing  and  firiendly  itium. 

rjie  heart  of  the  venerablle  o'ld    cihief  was  melted  at  the  evi- 
[dence  of  the  white  man'si  friendship.     He  ait  on^e  embraoed 

/ol.  Dodtge  and  each  of  the  officers   in     turn,     with     tears 
'earning  down  his  cheeks." 
Fuirther  quotinig  Catlin :  * '  August  13thv  *  *  *  reached  the 
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settlements  at  the  north  fork  of  the  Canadian;  *  *  *  imf-otrmed 
by  a  citizen,  that  the  mothier  of  little  Martin  has  recently  of- 
f ereidl  $2,000  for  .his  recoviery ;  she  will  soon  be  made  ha^i)y 
by  hiis  ireistoration,  without  ransom    or   reward. 

''The  little  boy  of  whom  I  have  spoken,  was  brouight  in, 
the  whole  distancie  to  Foirt  Gib  son,  in  the  airms  otf  the  dra- 
goons, who  took  turns  in  carrving  him;  and  after  the  com- 
mand reached  there,  he  was  transmitted  to  the  Red  River 
seittlementiS  by  an  officer,  who  had  the  enviable  saitisf action 
of  delivering  him  into  th>e  arms  of  his  diseonisolate  and  half- 
di'stracted.  mother.''* 

Thus  we  hlave  Ithet  trne  vefrsicn  of  Judge  Maa^in"®  deathj 
and  the  rescne  0|f  his  littl©  son  frcini  captivity  —  hiC(nioring 
those  to  'Whom  bonor  is  due.  Other  miatters  co^in)cident  with 
and  f  orimiiEig  a  part  o»f  th-e  sad  story,  though  without  concert 
otf  lacticia;  or  knowledge  of  nesultsi,  have  mot  been  noiticed. 
"Wc  Tetfeir  to  am:  (expedition  or  party  of  n-eigihibors  and  settlers 
lead  by  Gaptain  Sitileis,  and  which  lefit  for  the  scene  oif  the 
tragedy,  and  in  scaxch  of  the  captured  son,  soon  after  the 
Siad  new;s  reached  the  settletme'nit.  Brief  knowledge  of  the 
moivemGimtis  of  this*  fciarleiss  little  party  of  sett'crs,  boldly 
pcnetrait'inig  fair  into  fthe  country  of  (nomerons  hostile  banadiS 
•and  tribeis,  is  obtained  from  'an  unpublished  narrative  pre- 
pared by  John  Henry  Brown  from  data  supplied  by  Geo.  W. 
"Wright,  one  o!f  the  party,  afterward  a  prominent  citizen  and 
repreisentative,  and  a  broith'eir  nf  Mrs.  Martin,  the  account, 
howeveri,  aill  tooi  brief  and  lacking  dates  and  details : 

**0n  leiarbn,?  of  the  murder  of  Jnidge  Miartin  tand  thef 


♦Judge  Martin  left  a  widow,  who  afterwards  married  a  Dr.  Bason,  and  two  sons, 
Matthew  W.  and  William,  and  one  daughter.  Louisiana.  Both  the  sons  made  good  citizens, 
and  the  daughter  a  most  estimable  lady. 

Among  the  traditions  of  the  Wright  family,  is  a  stcry  that  while  residing  at  Pecan 
Point,  to  avoid  night  attacks  from  the  Indians,  the  family  would  move  across  the  river  each 
night  and  secrete  themselves  until  morning,  when  they  would  all  return  to  the  cabin.  The 
ferry  consisted  of  drift  logs  lashed  together  as  a  raft.  The  mother  and  daughter  (after- 
wards wife  of  Judge  Martin)  and  a  negro  girl  were  placed  upon  the  raft,  which  was  then 
towed  across  the  river  by  the  older  brother  and  father  swimming  by  the  side  of  it  and  pull- 
ing it  along  with  them,  while  the  two  smaller  b^ys,  Travis  G.,  and  George  W.,  (afterwards 
prominent  citizens  of  Paris,  Texas)  swam  along  behind 'the  raft,  holding  ori  to  it.  To  pre> 
vent  the  children  talking  and  attracting  the  attention  of  the  Indians,  they  were  always  kept 
separated  in  the  cane.— "Encyclopedia  of  the  New  West,"  p.  372. 
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capture  of  little  Matthew  Wright  Mairitdjn,  thunty  bravte  m-en.,' 
assennibled,  chose  Capttaioi)  Rdchard  Sftileis  las  itheir  lead-er,  aiid 
gmdcd  by  Hardy,  the  caLoired'  irrLam,  repadrc'dl  to  .the  ciaonp,' 
buTQed  Judge  ^Iiaoitiai  aaid  the  little  cotLoired,  boy,  audi  theai 
followed  otDi  thiei  itrail  ol  the  Iaidiiiaiis< — how  far  ^udi  umdcr 
what  cdircumstajnices,  does  not  clear  y  appear.  It  m  certain, 
however,  that  north  of  Red  River  and  west  of  the  Washita, 
tih'ey  eaicountea-ed  a  lairigc  party  of  Indians  and  were  com- 
pel ed  to  fight  heavy  odds,  in  which  they  def-eoidied' 
themselves  with  the  loss  of  one  man  and  one  horse  killed, 
and  one  man  had  a  thigh  broken.  Though  more  or  less  an- 
noyed by  the  enemy  they  retreated  to,  and  crossed  the 
Washita,  near  which  they  fell  in  with  Capt.  Dean  in  com- 
mand o^  a  company  of  United  States  dragoons,  with  whom 
they  camped  for  several  days,  and  then  returned  home. 

^^The  woumded  im'ani  w^ias  itaken  in  charge  by  the  U.  S. 
surgeon,  conveyed  to  Fort  Gibson  and  recovered;  but  Mr. 
Wright  failed  to  give  either  his  name,  that  of  the  man 
killed,  or  of  any  other  of  the  thirty  one  men,  -excepting 
Capt.  Stile®  and  himself.  In  my  view  of  pioneer  life  each  of 
those  men  was  a  hero  and  entitled  to  be  tso  remettnibered.' 
Doubtless  seme  of  their  childreioi  and  grapiidchildiren  are  m 
the  coiunitry  (now  lamd  igmorant  of  theise  llhiiaig®.  Soiich  Its  fate. 
Agigregate  aehievehi'ents  and  deeds  of  the  many,  as  too  much 
professed  history  goes,  are  awarded  tO'  a  lucky  few.  Not,* 
truly,  by  design,  but  by  a  carelessness  almost  criminal,  in 
not  giving,  after  so  great  a  lapse  of  time,  the  names  of  the 
men  composing  such  daring  parties  in  those  early  days.  Mr. 
Wright  wrote  in  74  of  this  daring  expedition  in  '34,  in 
"which  he  participated ;  yet  he  failed  to  name  a  single  com- 
rade, fix  a  single  date,  the  number  of  days  occupied  in 
any  portion  or  all  of  the  expedition,  or  to  definitely  fix  a 
single  locality  that  could  be  ideoutified.  Had  he  wxfitt'eoi  ear- 
lier, hlijs  naanative  wooild  have  supplied  these  omissions,  for 
he  was  a  clear  headed,  just  man,  personally  familiar  with 
the  settlement  of  that  country  froim  its  ainicteiption)  omfwiard.' 
Fnoma  Mr.  Robert  "E.  Frlazier,  I  have  learned  that  'Hardy,' 
the  brave  old  Indian-trained  negro,  was  the  guide,  and  that 
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Zack  Bottom,  who  -escaped  when  Martin  was  killed,  wais  in 
it,  as  I  am  quite  sure  the  ever  faithful  Henry  Stout  was." 

FRONTIER  TROUBLES.    < 

We  cannot  better  close  the  eajrtraticai  of  evenits  ofiborder 
■warfare  in  1834,  thans  .by  theintrodiuctiicoii  of  'a  hig-hly  iinterest- 
inig  3)etter<  .pejnned  by  ome  ojf  ithet  elarly  piomeieiris  —  Johm  T; 
Townsend,  and  addressed  to  the  old  ranger  chief,  Capt. 
John  S.  Ford.  The  letter  is  quite  r-eminiscent,  and  sheds 
much  light  on  the  frontier  history  of  Texas  at  that  nearly 
day — aaltaicdpaitijng  briefly,  'a.s  it  doe's,,  siome  df  the  thrillinig' 
eveots  that  wiiiLl  b'e  iniar;iiated  im*  detail,  in  the  order  of  theiir 
Oiccurre^nce.    But  to  itlh-e  letter :" 

'  Eajgle  Plass,  Te^xas,  Jam.  20,  1893. 
Col.  John  S.  Ford:    Dear  Sir: — 

Remembering  your  request  for  something  in  regard  to 
eveoitsi  of  olden  times  in  Texasi;  and  being  somewhat  in  a  rem- 
iniscient  moodl  'afteir  m-eietimig  (audi  icionversimg  wiithi  soimjei  of  the 
desicdndt  dtsi  here  o(f  (the  Oildiesit  settlers  oif  Tiexas,  I  wtriite  yotu 
a  s'bort  statemctnt  c^f  sami&  (nQtable  incide|nt:s  that  I  'h;avi8i 
tinever  toowin  pubLisihed  in  ajny  Texas  history, 

Im  1834  o^  1835i,  I  laimj  almost  sure  the  laltteir,  the  Com- 
anch^s  came  down.  They  passed  our  settlement  on  Cum- 
mings'  Creek  on  their  way  down.  In  Austin  county,  on 
Mill  Creek,  they  stole  scimiei  horseis.  The  Americans  .colileet- 
ed  to  follow  them.  My  father,  Stephen  Townsend,  and  his 
brothers  accompanied  them  in  th-e  pursuit.  They  left  my 
mother,  a  sister  of  mine,  who  is  now  the  wife  of  Hon.  James 
C.Gaither  of  Falls  county,  myself,  a  magro  wo^miam  amd  heir 
little  scin,  twio  or^  thnee  yeairs  old.  The  Americans  had  left 
my  grandfather's,  John  Gr.  Robinson's,  three  or  four  miles 
distant  from  us,  a  few  days  previously,  amd  we  were  at  the 
Robinson  place.  My  mother  and  grandmoth-er,  fueling  as- 
sured that  th'e  Texans  wer^  between  us  and  all  danger  from 
th-e  Indians,  s«nt  the  negro  woman  to  our  plaoe  ^or  some 
clothes.  She  carri-ed  her  little  boy  with  her.  On  h-er  return 
the  Indians  met  her  on  the  roiad,  killed  her,  amd  carried toff 
the  negro  boy  as  a  prisoner.     Thev  opened  the  bundl-e  she 
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waa  carrying-  but  took  nothing  from  it.     This  occurred  ex- 
actly on  the  spot  where  the  towmi  of     Roximid!     Tofp,  Fayettei 
county,  now  stands.     The  bones  of  thie  ne.gr'o  vromam  lie  tua- 
der  an  oak  tree  near  the  center  of  the  town.    This  occurred 
previous  to  1836. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Thrall)  in  his  history  of  Texas,  gives  a 
very  short  account  of  my  grandfather  and  his  brother,  Wal- 
ter Robinson,  being  killed  in  the  spring  of  1837.  Judge 
Sam  Lucky,  who  died  in  your  city,  San  Antonio,  was  once 
chief  justice  of  that  county,  and  also  represented  it  in  tho 
ocimgneiss  of  t'he  Texas  RepfuibOifc.  He  came  from  Greorgia 
with  Walter  Robinson,  and  was  at  my  grand  father  *s  house 
when  the  killing  took  place. 

"He  wais  a  gentlemamj  o-f  lability  amd'  umdouibted  coiurage. 
He  was  one  of  Colonel  Jack  Hays'  company  of  rangers. 
When  Col.  Hays  was  sent  forward  to  bring  on  an  engage- 
ment with  the  Mexicans  under  General  WoU,  Judge  Lucky 
was  shot  through  the  body.  He  lived  a  number  of  years 
afterwards,  but  never  recovered  frcrm  ithe  effects  cif  the 
wound.  The  Authoress  of  *'Beulah"  and  other  works, 
Mrs.  Augusta  J.  Evans,  was  his  niece.  She  was  one  time  a  res- 
ident of  San  Antonio. 

Joel  W.  Robinson  was  one  of  the  party  which  oa^ured 
General  Santa  Aniia  the  day  after  the  battle  of  San  Jacin- 
to and  delivered  him  to  General  Sam  Houston.  He  lived  to 
a  gaod,  ripie  old  age.  He  wias  respected  by  all  classes  of 
Texas  citizens. 

Another  matter  happened  oiot  far  frcim  fhie  time  onetn- 
tioned  above.  There  lived  about  sixty  miles  below  La 
Graoige,  a  mam  named  Ross.  He  traded  with  the  Tonka- 
way  Indians  for  horses  they  stole  from  the  Comanche  In- 
diains.  This  was  the  camse  lof  trouble  between  the  white  set- 
tlers and  the  Comanches,  and  was  considered  the  cause  of 
those  Indians  becoming  hostile.  Ross  paid  very  little  for 
a  horse.  He  carried  them  to  the  United  States  and  sold 
them.  He  came  back  with  goods  and  sold  them  at  immense 
profits  to  the  Tonka  ways.  In  their  war  with  the  Com- 
anches they  had  not  been  successful,  and  had  been  so  weak- 
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€ii€d  by  losses  that  they  came  inside  the  T^xas  settlements 
for  protection  from  their  enemies.  They  had  a  permanent 
camp  near  Ross'  place.  A  crowd  of  from  thirty  to  eighty 
men  was  raised.  They  intended  to  drive  away  the  Tonka- 
ways,  and  to  notify  them  to  stop  the  theft  of  Comanche 
horses  for  the  reasons  already  set  forth.  Ross  was  drink- 
ing when  they  approached  his  house.  He  was  a  reckless, 
desperate  man.  He  began  firing  on  the  Americans  as  they 
came  within  rifle  distance.  He  continued  to  do  so  until  shot 
down.  My  father  and  grandfather  wer-e  with  the  company 
of  Americans,  but  took  no  hand  in  killing  Ross.  This  af- 
fair occurred  in  1834.  Desperaite  as'  the  iremiedy  was,  it 
failed  to  cure  the  disease.  The  Comanches  had  become  so 
incensed  that  they  proceeded  at  cttuce  to  steafcg  horses;  and 
killing  men  and  women  wherever  they  found  them  unpro- 
tected. Up  to  this  time  they  had  beee  frdeoidly  with  th-e 
whites  or  at  least  inoffensive.  Tliis  state  of  things)  continued 
until  long  after  the  annexation  of  Texasi  to  the  United  States. 
In  fact,  until  Texas  become  suffiicicaitly  setitlted  bjy  Atoeirdcatnjg 
to  enable  them  to  protect  themselves. 

One  of  the  movementis  deterimg  th^  Imdiiaaiis  from,  stettid- 
ing  expeditions  into  Texas  was  the  killing  off  of  the  numer- 
ous herds  of  buffalo  grazing  upon  th-e  staked  plains.  When 
the  outside  world  became  conscdiotus  that  thig  slaiughtei'daitg  of 
buffalo  was  goinig  fo^rward,  amd  was  p-eiTpetratted  oinly  foar 
th«e  skjns,  thiei  bodies  being  left  uinitouched  toi  beccm^e  food'  for 
the  wolves  or  to  rot,  the  conductors  of  newspapers  denounc- 
ed th-e  proceeding  as  cruel  and  inhuman.  The  writer  look- 
ed at  results  from  a  different  standpoint.  The  Comanches 
ha-d  been  enabled  to  use  the  buff alo  in  their  robbing  expedi- 
tions upon  th-e  people  of  Texas.  If  these  animals  were 
some  distance  from  a  settlememt,  itheyi  weriei  drivejn  dowtti 
the  country  a  proper  distance  and  left  to  graze.  The  red 
gentlemen  could  tell  pretty  wteiU  where  the  drove  eotuld  he 
found  in  a  given  number  of  days.  They  would  visit  the  set- 
tlements, murder  and  rob.  When  they  rteturtied,  they  travel- 
<fd  at  great  speed  until  the  herd  of  buffalo  was  reached.  At 
that  point  they  would  eat,  sleep  and  recruit.    After  the  ani- 
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mals  had  been  slaughtered,  th«  ComancheB  had  no  commis- 
Bariat»  Th€  journey  to  a  settlem-ent  was  long  and  tedious 
with  but  littl-e  to  eat  on  the  way.  Aftear  the,  advemt.  of  the 
cattleman  it  was  a  hazardous  undertaking.  Brave  men  with 
i-epeating  rifles  and  pistols  stood  in  the  way.  The  destruc- 
tion of  the  vast  herds  of  buffalo  effected  as  much  for  the 
security  of  Texas  as  a  large  standing  army  across  the 
country  from  the  Red  River  to  ithe  Rioi  Gfraede,  ootuid  havie 
done. 

For  many  years  we  confidently  expected  the  Comanches 
to  come  among  us  every  full  mocai,  m  eoai'sequeiiiee  of  which, 
every  man  who  had  any  patriotisan,  prepared  hamself  aiod 
was  ready  at  a  moments  warning  to  go    after  them. 

There  was)  a  small  remannt  of  a  tribe  led  and  controlled 
by  a  very  sensible  Indian,  named  Canoma,  who  always  held 
himself  ready  to  serve  the  whites  as  guide  and  spy.  He 
was  not  to  be  found  on  one  occasion,  when  the  Americans 
were  going  out  on  a  campaign  against  the  Comanches.  Af- 
ter they  had  gone  some  distance  they  found  Canoma  with 
some  horses  that  had  been  stolen.  He  declared  that  he  had 
taken  them  from  the  Comanches  and  intended  to  return 
them  to  their  owners.  He  irsisted  that  if  the  Americans 
would  give  him  a  chance  he  would  take  them  to  the  Com- 
lanches  and  thus  demonstrate  his  daianoeemice.  As  i®  Ovffteoi  the 
|case,  some  of  the  Americans  were  so  incensed  that  they 
illed  Canoma.  Some  of  the  men  on  the  spot — ^my  father 
[And  John  Rabb — were  among  those  who  opposed  the  killing. 
jWhen  they  found  it  impossible  to  prevent  it  they  left  the 
[■company  rather  than  witness  what  they  deemied  murder.  I 
jliave  often  heard  them  speak  of  it  when  I  was  a  boy  with 
-the  deepest  regret.  Johia  T.  Toiwoisetad. 


J 


OEIAPTER  Vni. 


lEWED  frofln  the  historian's  standpaint, 
1835  marks  a  most  important  epoch- — the 
great  tunning  i>oint  in  the  history  of  ^ex- 
as.  The  revolution  that  achieved  Texas  in- 
•d-epeDdeipice  begami  in  this  year^ — niot,  how- 
ever, with  that  end  in  view,  but  as  a  move- 
iiiient  to  overthrow  the  despotism  estab- 
lished by  Santa  Anma  and  to  restore  consti- 
tutional government.  So  distinguished  a 
writer  as  Ex-President  Roiosevelt  has  fallen'  into  the  error, 
<xf  charging  that  the  separation  of  Texas  from  Mexico,  wi 
deliberately  planned  by  the  restless  and  resistless  America! 
settlers.  The  people  of  Texas,  did  not  mak^e  the  issue.  It 
was  fiOiree'd  upoffiL  tihem.  They  had  to  choose  between  resist- 
ance, or  submission  to  a  tyrany — to  free-bom,  liiberty-lov-j 
ing  Americans — worse  than  death.  Referrimg  to  the  coraH 
quest  of  Texas,  Mr.  Roosevielt  tsitrikesi  the  key  aiote  of  tamth,' 
however,  when  be  says:  **The  GoveDnjmein/t;  of  the  Uaiited 
Staites  had  nothiing  to  do  witih  winning  Texas  for  the  Eng- 
lisb^speakioig  peaple  of  Nortth  America.  The  American  fr^ooit- 
iersmieni  womi  Texaisi  for  tbeimselves,  ujniaided  eithieir  by  states- 
mieo  who  cointrcQled  the  politics  of  the  Republiic,  or  by  the 
soldiers  who  took  tiiiedr  orders  froani  Washmgtooi."* 


i 


»  Theodore  RooBevelt's  "The  Winninsr  of  the  West."    Page  186. 
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**A  self-reliant  peoiple/*  say«  Thrall,  ** whose  intteresits 
and'  liberties  lare  im'periled,  will  not  lom^  lack  the  meams  nec- 
essary for  concert  oif  action.  Texas  was  threatened  with 
inviasian  by  a  governimemi  lio  which  it  had'  a  right  ta  look 
for  protection.  Again,  the  Indians  were  miore  or  Icsb  troub- 
lesome. Ostemsiibly  to  provide  for  •protection  agaimist 
these  siavages,  committees  of  safety  were  organized  in  dif- 
ferent municipalities.  It  was  the  business  of  these  comlmit- 
tees  to  collect  and  disseminate  informatilon,  to  secure  armB 
and  ammunitioai,  'and  in  case  of  necessity,  to  ca'l  out  and 
drill  the  militia.  "* 

In  presenting  the  facts  leadimg  up  to  the  re  volution, 
historian  BrOwn,  saysi:  *'The  situation  was  remdered  miore 
gloomy  by  evidences  of  increased  hostilities  on  the  part  of 
the  savages  along  the  whole  line  'Oi^  frontier  frcto  the  Red 
River  to  the  extreme  southfwest.'* 


i 


MASSACRE  OF  THE    TRADERS.^  FIGHT 
ON  THE   SAN  MARCOS. 

Eollon;\^ing  the  secomd  alid  successful,  settlement  of  Gion- 
zalea,  after  its  tragic  breaking  up  in  1826,  the  town  and  com- 
munity prospered — ^escaped  further  serious  incursions ;  the  In- 
dians, over-awed  doubtless  by  the  exhibition  and  occasiional 
firing  of  a  four  pound  brass  cannon,**  presented  hy  tha 
Mexican  authorities  in  1831,  to  the  citizens'  of  that  exposed 
hamlet  for  protection.    As  DeWitt's  Colony  now  gave  evi- 

^Prior  to  themeetinfir  of  the  Consultation,  the  committee  of  vigrilance.  safety  and 
correspondence  at  Nacogrdochea,  with  the  central  council,  took  action  to  conciliate  the  cir- 
ilized  Indians,  assuring:  them  that  the  Consultation  would  recoernize  and  safe-gruard 
their  rights.  They  also  sent  mounted  rangrers  to  the  border  of  the  terrritory  occupied  by 
tne  wild  tribes. 

"Great  uneasinees  was  felt  at  this  time,"  says  Morrell,  "relative  to  Indian  depreda- 
tions. There  were  fears  of  a  greneral  outbreak,  predicated  upon  the  amount  of  horse 
stealiner  groing;  on  througrh  the  country  since  the  war  between  the  Americans  and  Mexicans. 
The  Mexicans  were  evidently  encouragring  all  the  wild  tribes  to  exterminate  the  colonists. 

"General  Houston  now  had  use  for  all  his  ingrenuity  among:  the  Indians  to  evade  the 
fatal  catastrophe.    The  war  between  the  Indians  and  colonists  was  also  being:  hui:>fe>(Pon^B^ . 
the  land  speculators,  as  their  lands  were  valueless  without  an  increase  of  ovulation  rm^^ 
this  part  of  the  State,"— Morrell's  "Fruits  and  Flowers,  or  46  Years  in  Texsi!t£ipa^9>^!''''      '^ 

»  ^This  was  the  coveted  tpin  demanded  by  Captain  Castenado  in  1835— c»iXsin^^t|Uf  ^^t   V^ 

collision  or  opening:  flurry  of  the  Texas  War  of  Independence.  tti  A      A.;;  K  <,  '.■t'^ 

w        •    •  ■  »•      .  .1 
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d€iiee  tof  permanency,  settlers  continued!  to  arrive,  a  few  of 
tihe  imiore  venturesomte  locating  seme  distance  out,  westward. 
— greatly  expofsed  tio  numerouis  hosti'le  bands  of  Indians  cion- 
stantly  Yisiting  that  setction.  As  th«,se  incursions  were  gen- 
erally from  the  west,  these  intrepid  pioneers  -bore  fhe  same 
relatiions  as  the  advance-guard  of  aai  army,  receiving  the 
first  blow  lor  warnin^g;  and,  on  swift  horses,  alarming  the 
people  farther  east  of  the  threatened  raid,  or  apprioachimg 
danger. 

**l3i'  the  autumn  of  1833,"  says  Johjn  Henry  Brown, 
** John  Cajstleman,  a  bold  and  sagacious  backwoK)dsmar.,  from 
the  borders  of  Missouri,  ,with  his  wife  amd  four  children,  and 
Ms  iwife's  another,  settled  fifteen  miles  west  of  Oonzales,  on 
Sandy  Creek,  on  the  Saaii  AntKinio  road.  He  was  a  bold 
hunter,  mueh  in  the  forest,  and  had  fiour  feroiciouis  dogs, 
which  served  as  sentinels  at  night,  and  on  one  occasion 
bad  a  terrible  fight  with  a  number  of  Indians  who  (Were  m 
the  yard  endeavoring  to  steal  liorses  tied  around  the  bouse. 
The  dogs  evidently  inflicted  severe  punishment  ce  the  siav- 
ages,  who  left  abundant  blood  marks  on  the  ground,  and 
were  glad  to  escape  without  the  horses.  In  doing  so,  in 
sheer  se'f  defense,  the  Indians  killed  the  dogs.  Castleman,  in 
Li®  wanderings,  was  ever  watchful  for  indications  of  Indians, 
and  thus  served  as  a  vidette  to  the  people  of  Gonzales  and 
persoiDS  traveling  en  that  exposed  road.  Many  were  the 
persons  who  slumbered  under  his  roof  rather  than  cam.p 
K)ut  at  that  noted  watering  place.'' 

One  afternoon  in  the  spring  of  1835,  Geser,  a  French 
trader,  his  two  partners,  and  ten  Mexican  cart  driversi  and 
muleteers  arrived  at  Castleman's*.  Inquiring  for  a  suitable 
camping  place,  they  were  pointed  to  a  large  pool  of  water 


♦The  two  principal  authorities  on  this  afTair  are  at  variance  on  some  minor  details. 
Brows  says  the  caravan  was  from  Natchitoches.  Louisiana,  enroute  to  Mexico,  and  arrived 
in  the  forenoon.  Sowell,  on  the  authority  of  his  fathor,  Asa  J.  Sowell,  and  four  uncles,  An- 
drew, William,  Lewis  and  John,  all  early  and  prominent  pioneer  settlers  in  and  around 
Gonzales,  previous  to,  and  at  the  time  of  the  trasric  occurrence,  affirms  the  party  reached 
Castleman's  "just  before  sundown,  with  a  lar^e  lot  of  costly  goods  brougrht  from  Mexico, 
itnd  were  sroinsr  *!a6t  amoncr  the  American  settlers  to  dispose  of  them." 
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not  far  from  the  biouse,  but  at  the  same  time,  Castleman  in- 
fonned  themi  he  hadJ  that  momiiLg  discovered!  s%ns  o^f  Indiana 
•nearby,  and  advised  the  traders  they  had  ibest  eamp  by  "his 
house — **I  have  plenty  lof  wood  and  water,  and  you  can 
have  all  yiou  need ;  you  will  be  safe,  as  my  house  is  enclosed 
by  strong  palisades,  and  in  cHse  of  tnouble,  you  can  eomie 
inside  and  I  will  help  you  tio  defend  yourselves  and  your 
property/'  Thanking  the  settler  for  his  generous  hospital- 
ity, and  assurinig  him  they  weie  well  armed  and  could  de- 
fend themselves  in  case  of  an  attack,  they  mioved  to  the 
water-hole,  unpacked,  making  the  usual  preparations  for 
the  night,  and  retired — little  thmking  they  were  sleeping 
to  their  awful  doom  at  the  morrow's  da^wn. 

Castleman,  tco,  making  -everything  secure  for  the  night, 
retired,  but  not  without  apprehensive  forebtodings  of  dan- 
ger. Just  at  daylight  he  was  aroused  by  the  firing  of  guns 
arid  the  yelling  of  Indians  in  the  direction  lof  the  pool. 
Hastily  springing  out  'of  bed  and  clothing  himself,  he  un- 
barred a  small  port-hole  like  window  and  Ibiok-ed  out.  The 
traders  had  improvised  breastworks  of  their  carts,  packsad- 
dles,  and  bales  of  goods,  and  were  fighting  with  great  des- 
peration,— the  loud  and  regular  reports  of  their  escopetas 
(smooth-bore  cavalry  guns)  rin;ging  out  and  oommingling 
with  the  exultant  yells  of  the  savages,  on  the  crisp  morning 
air.  The  sun  anose  and  still  the  fight  raged,  lasting  some 
four  hours^ — the  Indians  charging  in  a  circle,  firing  and  fall- 
ing back.  Again  and  againi  was  this  repeated,  narrowing 
the  circle  each  time;  the  tradens  as  often  repelling  the  at- 
tack with  considerable  loss  to  the  enemy.  But  the  besieged 
had  also  sustained  lo&s  and  were  despairing.  Taking  advan- 
tage of  this  fact,  and  rendered  the  more  desperate  by  their 
own  losses,  the  infuriated  Comanches  now  made  a  combined 
and  determined  onslaught  from  three  sides — maneuvering 
flo  as  to  draw  the  fire  of  all  the  party  simultaneously,  and 
leaving  them  unloaded,  when  they  rushed  in  and- with  ex- 
ulta^nt  yellls,  fell  upon)  anid  soon  despatched  their  victims. 

Witnessing  this  last  charge  fix>mi  his  window,   Casitle- 
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man,*  it  is'  siaid,  drew  a  long  breath,  ^xcit'cdly  exclaiming: 
**They  are  gon^!  wife,  that  charge  will  win»d  them  up,  those 
whoops  are  for  victory."  It  was  so — a  short  haind'  to  hand 
fitruggle  asnd  all  was  over. 

After  scalping  and  mutilating  their  victims,  disposkng 
of  their  own  d«ad,  and  packing  all  the  booty  they  <3ared 
for  on  their  horses  and  the  captured'  mules,  the  victorious 
Coman<jhe®  leisurely  moved  off  up  the  country.  Castlemaia 
said  he  counted  eighty  warriors  as  they  slowly  passed  in 
single  file,  each  shaking  his  lance  or  shield  at  his  house^ 
but  making  no  further  demomstrations. 

*'As  soon  as  he  thought  it  was  safe  after  the  Indians 
left,"  says  Sowell,  ''Castleman  visited  the  battle  ground. 
It  was  a  terrible  sight;  the  Mexicans  had  piled  up  their 
goodis,  saddles  and  other  caimp  equipage  around  them,,  aaid 
the  whole  surrounded  by  their  carts.  Inside  this  little 
square  or  circle,  they  lay  horriblj^  mutilated  and  drenched 
in  blood.  Geiser  had  many?  wounds  on  him  and  had  evi- 
dently fought  bravely,  and  exposed  his  perscn  more  than 
any  of  the  others. 

''The  groiundi  was  almost  covered  with  arrows,  some  bro- 
ken, others  transfixed  in  boxes,  saddles  and  carts.  The  In- 
dians threw  their  dead  in  the  pool  of  water — how  many  could 


••"Castleman  could,"  says  Brown,  "many  times,  have  killed  an  Indian  with  his  trusty 
rifle  from  his  cabin  window,  but  was  restrained  by  his  wife,  who  regarded  the  destruction 
of  the  strangers  as  certain,  and  contended  that  if  her  husband  took  part,  vengeance  would 
be  wreaked  upon  the  family— a  hundred  savages  against  one  man.  He  desisted,  but  as  his 
wife  said,  'frothed  at  the  mouth,'  to  be  restrained  from  action  on  such  an  occasion.  Had 
he  possessed  a  modern  Winchester,  he  could  have  repelled  the  whole  array  and  saved  both 
the  traders  and  their  goods."  To  which  Sowell  adds:  "At  the  foot  of  the  hill,  100  yards  or 
more  from  the  house,  stood  a  large  tree,  upon  which  Castleman  had  tacked  a  piece  of  white 
paper  to  serve  as  a  target  when  he  felt  disposed  to  rifle  practice.  This  paper  caught  the 
eye  of  an  Indian  as  he  was  scouting  around,  separated  from  his  companions,  and  he  came  to 
the  tree  to  see  what  it  was.  The  settler  saw  him,  and  at  once  raised  his  rifle  to  take  aim,  as 
this  was  too  good  a  chance  to  lose  of  killing  an  Indian.  He  had  often  hit  the  paper  target 
at  that  diBtancel  Before  he  could  ffre,  however,  his  prudent  wife  laid  her  hand  on  the  gun 
and  implored  him  to  desist;  that  if  he  killed  one  of  them,  the  Indians  would  be  almost  sure 
«•  attack  the  house,  otherwise  they  might  leave  without  molesting  them.  The  Indian  in 
question  did  not  long  remain  as  a  mark  for  the  pioneer,  for,  as  soon  as  he  discovered  the 
bullet  hpleejn  and  around  the  paper  on  the  tree,  he  turned  and  looked  toward  the  cabin. 
and  takinff  in  the  situation,  ran  behind  the  tree,  and  using  it  for  cover,  beat  a  hasty  re- 
treat." 
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not  he  ascertained.  There  w^re  many  Moody  spots  ion  th-e 
ground  outsiide  of  where  the  Mexicans  lay.  Castleman  now 
return€d  to  ihe  house,  andi  taking  his  family,  hurriedly  d-e- 
parted  for  Gonzales  to  carry  the  news.  The  Indians  went 
back  towards  the  west,  and  no  doubt  had  been  on  Geser's 
trail  some  time,  knowing  the  nature  of  the  rich  booty  which 
he  carried.  There  were  no  white  settlements  from  Castle- 
man's  on  to  the  Rio  Grande,  andi  over  this  vast  territory 
the  Comanches  then  roamed  at  will,  and  often  captured 
trains  of  Mexican  cartsi  and  trade  caravans". 


THE  FIGHT  ON  THE  BLANCO. 

The  sequel  to  the  above  tragic  affair  will  now  be  giveai 
as  condensed  and  reconciled,  from  the  two  principal  ac- 
counts— Brown's  and  Sowell's  both  Texasi  pioneers,  and  each 
an  acknowledged  authority  on  matters  pertaining  to  our  bor- 
der history.* 

"When  Castleman  reached  Kroiizales    with    the     news,  it 
spread  .rapidly,   and  by  daylight  on  the  following  morning, 
a  party   of   about  thirty*     men  were  in  the  saddle  and  en- 
route    to  Castleman 's.    Among    these  volunteers  the  follow- 
in>g  names — ^several  of  whom  afterward  won  fame  on  other 
■fields,  or  figured  prominently  in  the  fiery  history  oif  Tex- 
mfs> — are    preserved:     Matthew     C'Old     Paint")     CaildweU, 
^ban  McCoy,  Jesse  McCoy,  James  C,     Darst,    Ezekiel    Wil- 
liams,  John   Davis,     *'Wash"  Cottle,     Almaron    Dickiiinsoin, 
((miartyr'  of  the  AlamoO,  Andrew  J.  Sowell,  Sr.,  Dr.  James 
C.  Miller,  Wm.  S.  Fisiher,  (of    Meir  Expeditiofli  fame  in)  1842), 


*•  Ab  in  the  preceding  affair.  Brown  and  Sowell  are  at  variance.  We  give  preference 
to  the  latter,  since  he  obtained  his  information  from  surviving  participants  in  the  engage- 
ment, Bupplyingdetails.  Sowell  says  twenty-seven  men  composed  this  expedition,  and 
places  them  under  command  of  Bartlett  D.  McClure.  Brown  says:  "In  a  few  hours  a  band 
of  29  or  30  volunteers,  under  Dr.  Miller,  were  on  the  trail  and  followed  it  across  the  Guada- 
hape  and  up  the  San  Marcos,  and  finally  into  a  cedar  brake  in  a  valley  surrounded  by  high 
hills,  presumably  on  the  Rio  Blanco";  and  adds,  "This  was  on  the  second  day  after  the  mas- 
sacre." "It  is  painful  to  add,"  continues  Brown,  "that  this  Dr.  Miller,  later  jn  the  same 
year,  became  a  tory,  and  left  the  country,  settling  in  Michigan,  never  to  return."  His  name 
has  B<»netimes  been  confounded  with  that  of  the  patriotic  Dr.  James  B.  Miller,  of  Fort 
Bead,  long  distinguished  in  public  life  under  the  province  and  Republic  of  Texas.  ' 
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David  Hanna,  Landon  Webster,  Jonathan  Scott,  John  Cea- 
tleman,  Tom  Malone,  —  White,  and  Bartlett  D.  McClure — 
the  latter  beinig  chosen  captain. 

The  trail  of  the  Indians  (froim  C'aatlemain 's  raoich)  led 
up  the  south  valley  of  th-e  Guadalupe,  crossing  that  river  at 
a  plaee  now  called  "Erskine's  Ford,^'  within  the  present  lim- 
its of  Gaudalupe  county,  and  some  twelve  miles  from  Se- 
guin.  After  crossing  Darst  Creek,  about  twenty-six  miles 
from  Gonzales,  and  just  below  the  "French  Smith  Ranch," 
the  Indians,  it  seems,  amused  themiselveis  by  securing  spools 
o*  thread  to  their  horses^  tails  and  letting  it  unwind  across 
th-e  flats  and  prairies  as  they  traveled.  The  dropped 
strands  thus  served  the  settlers  to  follow  the  trail  at  a,  more 
rapid  gait,  but  the  Indian®  evidently  apprehended  no  dan- 
ger of  pursuit.  They  now  bore  to  the  noirthwest  and  to  the 
headwaters  of  Mill  Creek,  passinjg  out  across  the  York 
Creek  divide.  Though  traveling  slowly  on  account  of  their 
heavy  booty,  the  Indians  moved  steadily  by  day  and  night, 
while  the  pursuers  could  only  keep  the  trail  in  dayligOit — 
*Hwa  ravens,''  says  Sowell,  ''followed  in  the  wake  of  the  In- 
dians picking  up  the  offal  from  their  camps,  and  would 
fly  up  and  follow  on  at  the  approach  of  the  white  men.'' 

After  br-eakin^  camp  on  the  third  day  out,  and  some 
two  miles  ahead,  the  whites  came  upon  the  first  regular 
camp  of  the  .enemy,  on  a  high  ridge,  south  of,  and  over- 
looking, the  present  town  of  San  Marcos,  in  Hay^  county, 
and  wher-e  in  a  circle  round)  a  pole,  the  Indians  had  tramp- 
ed down  the  grass — ^performing  their  customa.ry  scalp  dance, 
the  night  previous. 

From  here,  the  Indian®  having  entered  the  nDOuntains, 
the  trailing  was  more  difficult  and  the  pursuit  slackened, 
the  men  making  thcii'  »laat  outward  camp  m  the  brakes  of 
the  Rio  Blanco.  The  signs  now  indicated  that  they  were 
close  upon  the  enemy,  causing  the  whites  to  move  with  more 
caution.  Just  as  they  were  entering  a  valley  the  heavy 
morffiiiig  foig  lifted,  ajnd  suddenly  th^e  yell  of  an  Indian 
was  heard  on  a  mountain  across  the  river.  Captain  Mc- 
Clure now  ordered  a  rapid  advance,  but  soon  entcredJ  such 
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dense  brakes,  they  were  compelled  to  dismount  (leayittg 
thedr  Ihorses) ,  aoid  pr^oceed  <m  foot.  Scouts  were  now  sent 
forward  /to  reoonnodtter,*  while  the  othera  slowly  follow- 
ed in  singlie  file,  stooping  and  era  wiling  as  they  wemt.  **Fi- 
loallyi  they  Kianie  oiut  i«n"t'0  an  Ofprenin,g  near  the  rivfe.r  where 
three  or  four  could  walk  abreast,  amd  at  this  imsttamt  bamgi! 
bang!  camJe  the  sh-arp  report  of  two  xifks  and  thie  yelling 
of  Indians  near  at  hand.  *  Charge,  boys!'  sbouted  Mc  Clure, 
as  he  sprang  in  front.  *H-ere  they  are!'  Pell-mell,  in  a  foot 
race  that  had  ii  been  timiied,  might  have  p-roveld  famous,  came 
the  scouts  closely  pursued  by  a  party  of  yelling  savages, 
who  were  pulling  arrows  and  adjusting  them  to  their  bow 
strings.  Springing  to  one  side  as  theiir  spies  flew  past, 
Captain  McClure  raised  bis  rifle  and  fired  at  the  foremost 
red  skin  to  come  in  range;  Castleman  shot  the  next  one 
who  fell  acroSi3  the  lifeless  body  of  the  first.  Several  other 
shots  were  fired,  and  a  t|iird  Indian  had  his  bow  stick  sbot 
in  two  while  in  the  act  of  discharging  an  arrow.  Thus  sur- 
prised, the  other  pursuers  beat  a  hasty  retreat  toward'sthe 
•river,  yelling  loudly  as  a  warning  signal  to  tjueir  comrades, 
of  the  danger  eneountered.  By  this  time  most  of  the  men 
had  gotten  cleiar  otf  the  brush  amd  charged  with  thedr  cap- 
tain across  the  open  ground." 

**Near  the  river"  says  So  well,  **they  met  about     fifty 


^Sowell  says  two  scouts.  Almaron  Dickinson  and  James  Darst,  were  sent  ahead  to  lo- 
cate the  Indians:  Brown  says  three— Matthew  Caldwell.  Dan  McCoy  and  Ezekiel  Williams 
—went  forward  to  reconnoiter,  and  adds  a  thrillins:  and  amusiner.  but  conflicting  incident: 
"Followinfi:  the  newly  made  path  of  the  Indians  through  the  brake,  in  about  three  hundred 
yards,  they  suddenly  came  upon  them  dismounted  and  eatinsr;  they  speedily  retired,  but 
were  discovered  and.  being  only  three  in  number,  the  whole  crowd  of  ludians  furiously  pur- 
sued them  with  such  yells  as,  resounding  from  bluff  to  bluff,  caused  some  of  the  men  in  am- 
bush to  flee  from  the  apparent  wrath  to  come;  but  of  the  whole  number  of  29  or  30,  sixteen 
maintained  their  position  and  their  senses.  Dan  McCoy,  the  hindmost  of  the  three  scouts  in 
single  file,  wore  a  long-tailed  coat.  This  was  seized  and  held  by  an  Indian,  but  Old  Dan, 
as  he  was  called,  threw  his  arms  backward  and  slipped  from  the  garment  without  stopping. 

exclaiming.  'Take  it,  d n  you!'    Caldwell  sprang  first  into  the  glade,  wheeled,  fired  and 

killed  the  first  Indian  to  enter.  Others  unable  to  see  through  the  brush  till  exposed  to  view, 
rushed  into  the  trap  till  nine  (?)  warriors  lay  in  a  heap.  Realizing  this  fact,  and  such  un- 
exx>ected  fatality,  the  pursuers  raised  that  dismal  howl,  which  means  death  and  defeat,  and 
fell  back  to  their  camp.  The  panic  among  some  of  our  men  prevented  pursuit.  It  is  a  fact 
that  among  those  seized  with  the  'buck  ague.'  were  men  then  wholly  inexperienced.  wh<» 
subsequently  became  distinguished  for  coolness  and  bravery." 
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Indians,  and  the  figM  became  genenal.  The  yelliaag  of  the 
Comanehes  almost  dr^owned  th-e  report  of  the  firearms,  and 
•echoed  far  up  the  Blanco  valley.  But  the  Indians  soon 
gavie  wiay,  evidently  fighting  more  in  an  attempt  to  cross 
their  paeks  over  the  river.  Another  sharp  fight  took  place 
at  the  river,  some  of  the  Indians  halting  in  the  water  to 
shoot,  but  the  unerring  nifles  of  the  whiter  again  caused 
them  to  flee  in  disorder — across  the  river  and  into  the  brakes 
beyond,  leavitng  most  of  their  spoils." 

Thus  the  whites  were  victo.rious,  without  amyi  serious 
or  fatal  caisualities  and  Were  glad  enough  to  abauidon  the 
pursuit  without  erossimg"  the  river.  Sowell  says,  ''The  In- 
dians made  a  very  poor  fight  and  seemed  rattled  at  the 
very  coanmencemeiat,  shooting  wild  aoid  running  at  every 
volley  from  the  whites.  They  had  evidently  shot  most  of 
their  arrows  in  the  fight  with  the  Mexicans.  Those  killed 
had  but  very  few  in  their  quivers' — some  eveoi  none.'' 

Regaining  their  horses  amd  carrying  pert  of  tfhe  more 
valuable  goods,  the  militant  colonists  returned  home  with- 
out further  incidettit.  The  remaining  spoils  with  many 
bows,  shields,  blankets  atadl  buffalo  robes  were  eached  on  the 
bamk  of  the  river,  and  a  party  afterwarid  went  baek  for 
them,  but  they  had  been  badly  dameged  by  £un  Ecnd  rain. 


MURDER  OF  CANOMA. 

,  Catohing  the  thread  of  narrative,  dropped  for  the  sake 
o^'  chronological  oi^er  in  1833,  tJhe  reader  will  now  leairtn  the 
sad  story  of  Chief  Canoma's  fate. 

T9ie  Wacos,  Tehuaeanias,  lonies,  Anadarkos,  T>owash, 
and  other  kindred  tribes  of  the  Caddo  an  eoaifedejation,  in- 
habiting the  Upper  Brazos  and  Itinity  Rivers,  and  known 
as  the  *'Wild  tribes,"  were  bow  openly  hostile — especially 
toward  the  settlers  of  the  Colorado,  regarding  them  as'  a 
separate  *' tribe"  from  the  people  of  the  Brazos.* 

If  "In  the  fint  Bettlement  of  Austin's  colony,"  SAys  Keoney,  "sonic  unscrupulouB 
white  men  stole  horses  f  itmi  the  Caddoe  and  brought  them  into  tbe  settlement  at  the  'Falls' 
•f  theBrazoe.    But  the  settlers  there,  not  reHshinff  such  freebooter  proceedinffs,  took  the 
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During  the  spring  of  this  yeaj*,  the  faitHul  and  inteMi- 
gent  old  chief,  with  his  biand  of  some  thirty  f riemldly  Caddos, 
was  still  alb  out  the  eettlementis,  and-  village  oif  Tenoxtdtllan. 
Assured  of  his  faitMulnestsi  to  tftie  whites  laed  appreciaiting 
his  influence  with  the  wild  tribes,  the  Americauis  about  tttie 
** Falls"  employed  Canoma  to  go  amcmg  the  hostiles  attid  im- 
vite  them  to  come  in  for  a  friendly  talk  and  treaty;  and. 
partioularly  to  reeover  two  white  capt'ifves  then  held — child- 
ren of  a  Mr.  Ross. 

Cattioma,  leavimg  two  of  his  children  as  hostages,  left  On 

horses  from  the  thieves  and  returned  them  to  the  Indians  with  explanations,  which  made  a 
very  favorable  impression  on  the  savages.  The  settlers  on  the  Colorado  were  already  in- 
volved in  a  war  with  the  wild  tribes,  and  the  return  of  the  stolen  horses  persuaded  the  In- 
dians that  they  were  different  tribes,  one  disposed  to  be  friendly,  and  the  other  hostile.",  A 
Comprehensive  History  of  Texas,  Vol.  1,  page  746. 

Isaac  Duke  Parker,  an  early  emigrant  to  the  eastern  part  of  Texas,  writing  of  affairs 
previous  to  and  about  this  period,  says:  "At  that  time  all  the  Indians  east  of  the  Brazoa 
river  were  peaceable  (?),  and  were  located  as  follows:  The  Cooshatties  and  Alabamas  lived 
on  the  Trinity,  in  what  is  now  Polk  county;  the  Beedis  on  Beedi  creek,  south  of  the  'La- 
borde'  road,  in  what  is  now  Madison  county;  the  Wacos  lived  where  the  city  of  Waco  now 
is;  the  Tehuacanas  at  the  site  of  the  present  Tehuacana  High  School,  Limestone  county; 
the  lonies  on  loni  creek,  where  the  line  between  Houston  and  Anderson  counties  now  runs; 
the  Kickapoos  on  the  Neches  and  north  of  the  San  Antonio  road.  They  were  all  peaceable 
with  the  people  east  of  the  Brazos  river,  but  most  of  them  regarded  the  people  west  of  the 
Brazos  as  a  different  race  of  people,  and  would  commit  depredations,  killing  and  robbing 
west  of  that  river,  while  maintaining  friendly  attitude  towards  the  peaple  east  of  the  Bra- 
zos. "-Reminiscences  of  Pioneer  Life  in  Texas,  MSS.  page  1. 

Writing  of  the  Texas  tribes.  Captain  George  B.  Erath  says:  "There  in  one  thing  that 
re  particularly  noted  about  their  superstitions,  they  always  believed  the  people  of  Texas  to 
ybe  of  entirely  different  origin  from  the  people  of  the  United  States;  and  they  had  the  same 
Jeas  about  a  difference  of  tribes  in  Texas  before  Texas  was  separated  f som  Mexico.  Even 
tter  they  made  their  treaties  in  1845  they  believed  that  the  white  people  of  the  Brazos 
rere  altogether  different  'tribes'  from  those  on  the  Colorado  and  west  of  that  stream.  They 
Blaimed  to  be  at  peice  on  the  Brazos,  while  depredating  on  the  Colorado.  And  this  was  the 
lea  of  all  the  w  Id  Indians  in  Texas,  excepting,  perhaps,  the  Tonks,  who,  from  their  total 
lifference,  and  from  the  hatred  against  them  by  the  other  Indians,  were  compelled  to  oc- 
ipy  ground  within  the  borders  of  white  settlements.  A  small  band  or  sub-division  of  Cad- 
i  also  maintained  friendly  intercourse  with  the  settlers  about  the  Brazos  and  did  not  par- 
icipate  in  this  wild  idea,  but,  knowing  that  the  people  ob  the  Colorado  made  no  distinction 
etween  Indians,  they  kept  aloof  and  refrained  from  going  westward  of  the  waters  of  the 
trazos,  confining  their  hunting  and  camps  within  that  scope.  Friendly  and  fearless,  they 
rere  regarded  as  protectors  to  the  settlers  of  the  Brazos. 

"This  produced,  about  the  years  1834-5,  an  antipathy  between  the  people  on  the  Colo- 

3o  and  Guadalupe,  and  the  people  of  the  Brazos,  some  going  so  far  as  to  charge  the  set- 

ers  on  the  Brazos  side  with  conniving  at  the  outrages  committed  out  west,  and  buying  the 

(■tolen  horses.    The  wild  Indians  in  doing  mischief,  would  if  possible,  pass  out  through  the 

ip  of  these  more  civilized  bands,  and,  when  followed,  it  would  thus  implicate  those  who 

rere  disposed  or  actually  friendly  and  innocent— finally  producing  the  general  indiscrimi- 

»te  war."    "My  Knowledge  of  the  Aborigines  of  Texas".  MSS.  Page  5-6. « 
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this  peace  emaibassy,  and  in  due  time  returned,  neportinig  that 
ihe  tribes  visited  would  treat  with  the  Brazoa  people,  hut 
that  a  majority  were  irre^ottic liable  and  very  hitter  ag^aiust 
the  ®e|t<tle(rs  on  the  Coloradio — even  then  a  party  of  the 
hostileis  were  leaving  cai  a  foray  in  the  direction  of  that 
settlement. 

A  messenger  rode  rapidly  fi'om  the  **Falls^^  to  giv« 
ivarnaaig  of  thiis  diattDgier,  but  unfortunately,  arrived  too  late 
the  wily  foe  having  silipped  in,  murdered  a  settler,  stole  a 
mum'ber  of  horses  anjd<  left — eluding  the  quick  pursuit  of  a 
small  party  of  citizettis  und^r  Edwardj  Durkson. 

Meanrt;ime  some  travelers,  halting  at  the  **  Falls,  "lost  some 
horses — strayed  away — alid  employed  Canoma  to  recover 
them,  (furnishing  him  with  written  authority  for  that  purpose. 
The  aged  chief  with  his  wife  and  son,  following  the  traok 
of  the  strayinig  anihnala  westward,  found  the-mi  near  the 
Three  Forks  of  Litltle  River.  **If  he  had  returned!  at  once 
to  the  settlements"  says  Kenney,  **it  wx)uld  have  saved!  the 
life  of  himself  and  son,  and)  spared  the  historian  a  painfnil 
duty ;  but,  /being  in  no  hurry,  he  stopped  to  hunt,  and  while 
in  camp  was  foiund  Iby  the  pa^rty  from  Bastrop,  wh<o  were 
pursuing  the  marauders." 

Canoma  prodiueed  his  eredentials,  which  must  have  beeoi 
conviaicing,  since  it  wasi  plainly  impossible  fcir  him  to  have 
forged  them.  But,  findftn^  they  were  deliberating  about 
taking  his  life,  he  begged  them  to  go  Avith  him  to  the  ''Falls," 
thdrity  miles  away,  where  the  owners  of  the  horses  were, 
to  verify  his  statements — a  request  whdeh  could'  not  with  any 
reason  be  refused ;  but  it  was  left  to  a  vote,  aaid  a  fatal  ma- 
jority condemned  the  pMnly  innocent  man  to  death.*  Ca- 
noma and  son  were  tieldi  to  trees  and  shot — the  isqpaw  being 
spajred  tio  find!  her  way  in  alone  to  her  people.    Though U/Ot 


♦Brown,  aomewhat  apologetically,  says  Burleson  and  party  were  not  aware  of  the 
old  chieTs  faithfulness,  but  tnat  Burleson  was  disposed  to  honor  his  credentials.  His  men, 
however,  "already  incensed,  and  findinsr  Canoma  in  possession  of  the  horses  under  such  sus- 
picious circumstances,  grave  rein  to  u'nreW3<)i)iilg%xa8peri^tion— ever  lamented  by  the  chiv- 
alrous and  kind  hearted  Burleson."  But  the  tainted  paare  cannot  be  expunged  from  our 
history. 
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censiirirg  the  Birazos  i)€apk,  the  report  o-^  Hm  cold-fbloodeid 
act  greatly  incensie'd  the  remaiii<ii€ir  of  th-e  beCid,  who  aio*w 
left  the  settlement  undier  thieir  second,  or  war-chief,  Choc- 
taw Tom,  for  the  Indian  coutntry — tjiiemselves  declaring  war 
^aisnit  the  Coloradoans. 

Thus  the  smoldering  sparks  were  being  fantned,  aindl  as 
the  settlers  cootinfued'  toi  piush  out  further,  and!  bolder,  disre- 
garding the  fancied  rights  and  privileges  of     the     differeait 
tribes,  the  (flames  of  sava.ge  warfare  were       being     kindled 
alonig  the  entire  frontier. 


I 


ROUTING  TEE  KEECHIS. 

In  May  of  thas  yeatr,  in*  consequence  of  siome  depreda- 
tions ;  and  sruspectin»g  the  small  tribe  of  Keechis,  a  company; 
of  about  thirty  Cuimmingg  settlemeait  men  armed,  mounted, 
and  lieft  Washington-KMi-thie-Brazofi,  against  these  Indians. 
Arriving  at  their  village  oni  Boggy  Creek,  a  tributary  of 
the  Trinity  in  what  isi  now  Leon  county,  itlhey  were  met  by, 
the  head  men  of  the  tribe,  wlio  professed  surprise,  stoutly  de- 
claring their  innoccmce  and;  friendship;  and  in  proof  ex- 
hibited a  treaty  wi)th  them  signed  by  the  eflnpresario  Siter- 
ling  C*  Robertson. 

f  **We  were  about  to  depart  with«out  molesting  them,*'' 
says  Joel  W.  Robinson,  who  was  in  the  expedition,  ^'wben 
some  of  our  men,  dn  k)oking  about  the  village,  saw  and  re- 
cognlized  several  horses  which  bad'  beeai'  stolen  from  the  set- 
tlements on  the  Colorado.  Finding  they  wetre  detected,  the 
Keechis  seized  their  arms.  We  fired  on  them,  killiing  two  of 
their  number,  wiheni  they  took  refuge  in  a  thicket  contiguous 
to  the  viillage,  wfeich  was  afterwardsi  burned.  •  None  of  ooir 
toen  were  injured.  Pajpers  were  found  in  the  village 
whichi  were  known  to  bave  been  on  the  person  of  a  young, 
iman  named  Edwards  who  was  killedl  by  the  Indians  twemty, 
miles  below  Bastrop,  a  few  months  previoRisly. 

**"We   immediately   collected  about  thiirty  head  of  horsefi 
and  started  homeward'.    Ae  we  exx)ected  the  Indians  woulni 
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pursue  lus  and  make  aa  effort  to  recover  tliedr  liorses,  a 
strong  guard  was  placed  around  our  camp  the  ensuing! 
night.  At  a  late  hour  pne  of, the  sentinels  fired  off  his  gun  ajnd 
ran  ieto  camp  crying  ^Indiains!'  The  night  was  unusually 
dark,  amdl  the  metn,  ^uddemly  aroused  fr«om'  sleep,  misto^ok 
onte  another  for  the  -eoiemy.  Some  clu1)l5ed  their  rifles  and 
knocked)  d^owm  their  messmates.  SevetTal  shots  "wiere  alsjo 
fir»ed.,  and  one  main  (Benjamin  Castlemani)  was  killed  and 
another  wounded,  befom  the  mistake  was  discovered.  I 
think  it  probable  (that  the  sentinel  really  saw  Indians,  bnit 
thjeyi  (did  not  nnolest  us.  We  retuimed  home  withpcut  further 
mishap.  Both  Major  Oldhiajm  and  Capt.  John  York  claimed 
the  command  of  this  company,  and  were  constantly  quarrel- 
ing about  it,  ibut  neither  of  tiiem  was  ever  fully  recoignlzedl 
as  such  by  the  men.'' 


COLEMAN'S  FIGHT—MOORE'S  EXPEDITION. 

Following  this  summary  cbiastisement  -oif  the  Keeohis, 
Captain  Robert  M.  Coleman,  of  Bastrop,  with  a  company  of 
twenty-five,  three  of  whom  were  Brazos  men  and'  well 
known  tK)  many  of  the  Indians,  crossed  the  Brazos  at  Waish- 
ington,  on  the  fonrth  of  July,  eniroute  to  the  Teliuacana  vil- 
lage, at  the  fanuous  springs  of  that  name,  now  in  Limestone 
county. 

,  The  purpose  of  this  expedition,  it  is  said,  w^as  to  bold 
council  aaid  form  a  treaty  with  the  tribe,  but  spies  gave 
warning  of  an  armed  force  approaching,  and  taking  it  for 
•granted:  that  their  intentions  were  hostile,  the  Indians  took 
stfl'ong  position  in  their  rifle  pits,  dug  in  the  ground,  firing 
upon  the  whites  as  they  came  within  range.  A  desp-erate 
fight  now  ensued  in  which  a  numlber  of  Indians  fell,  but  they 
•were  obstinate  and  held'  their  ground,  repelling  all  effiorts 
to  dislodge  them'  fro!m  their  strongholds;  and  in  the  end 
compelling  Coleman  and  his  small  force  to  retreat,  with  the 
'loss  of  one  man  killed  and  four  wo(unded'. 
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Ha-ltiiD'g  at  Fort  Parker,  two  a<nd)  a  half  miles  from  the 
pipeaent  town  of  Groeis'beck,  Coletoan  sent  me&seng'ers  to  the 
settlements  for  re-infopcemelQts,  and  was  soon  joined  by  thre« 
volumteer  companiea,  under  Captains  Robert  M.  William- 
son, (the  gifted,  d'anntless,  eloquent  and  eccentric  three-. 
leg'ged  Willie)  Geopge    W.  Bennett  and Caiheen.         \ 

The  w^hole  was  tunder  the  chief  commamd  of  Col.  Jiolm 
H.  MooTe,  with  Joseph  C.  Neill  (a  soldier  of  the  Honse- 
^oe)  las  adjutant;  the  cojnbined  forces  immediately  march- 
ing to  the  village,  but  the  Indians  had  timely  warming  and 
fled. 

Thiu^  foiled  in  their  plains  to  retaliate  and  punish!  the 
wily  Tehuacaaias,  the  forces  now  scoured  the  coimtry  to  the 
forks  of  the  Trinity,  near  the  subsequent  site  of  Dallas, 
passing  over  to  and  down  the  Brazos;  crossing  that  triv-er 
where  oild'  Fort  Oraham  latter  stiocd,  and  returned  home 
after  a  trip  of  several  weeks.  But  few  Icdiaiis  were  en- 
icoiuntered  on  ithe  trip — one  warrior  who  was  killed,  and  a 
few  women  and  children  whio  weire  captured,  carried  into 
settlements,  and  sold  for  slaves — the  only  instance  in  all 
the  Indian  wans  of  Texas.* 

Although  failin'g  to  engage  the  enemy  and  to  strike 
them  a  decisive  blow,  these  expeditions  and  military  demon- 
strations weTe  not  without  their  results — says  Yoakum: 
**This  seasonable  display  of  force  oni  the  frontier  wais  of 
great  service,  as  it  over-awed  the  Indians,  and  also  tended 
to  discipline  the  volunteens,  and  prepare  them  for  the  tloils 
and  triumphs  that  awaited)  tlieni  at  (home.  As  eaqpressed 
in  the  somewhat  pompous  language  of  one  of  Austin's 
'original  300,'  Hhis  campaign  on  (the  frontlier  was  of 
great  service,  as  it  gave  the  Indians  an  idea  of  what  the 
Texans  could  and  would  do  if  they  continued  to  bother 
them.'  " 


»"The  same  experiment."  says  Kenney,  "had  been  tried  in  all  the  States,  but  it  had 
always  proved  a  failure,  as  it  did  in  this  instance.  The  Indians  would  not  work  even  in 
slavery,  and,  unfortunately,  not  in  any  other  condition." 
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HEROIC  DEFENSE  OF  THE  TAYLOE  FAMILY. 

Besides  iserving  as  a  coniiectirg  lick  in  the  long  and 
bloody  chain  of  out  frontier  history,  the  followimg  imeidecnt 
is  of  fiirther  consideration  as  illiistratkig  the  wonderful  hero- 
ism of  the  pioneer  womein  off  Texas. 

As  early  as  1833-4  the  brave  and  hardy  pioneers  of  Rob- 
ertson's Colony,  or  **Milaim  Land)  Ddstrdct/'  as  dt  was  af- 
terwards known,  had  pushedi  as  far  west  asi  the  present 
county  seat  of  Bell  county.  Among  the  first  —  truly  ad- 
vamce-guards,  and  for  some  time  thereafter  the  outermosit 
inrhabitants  in  that  diirectiioai — were  the  Taykr  family,  who 
settled  near  the  Three  Forks  of  Little  River,  in  wlhat  is  now 
known  as  **  Taylor's  Valley,"  some  three  miles  southeast  of 
the  present  city  K>f  Belton,  and  almosit  the  same  distance 
above  the  *' Falls." 

Thie  home  was  a  double  log  cabini  wath  covered  but  un- 
floored,  passage  between- — a  door  to  each  cabm  opening  to 
tbe  passage;  the  shutters  of  rivenj  slats,  failing  ,to  ireiaielhl  to 
the  top  and  leading  an  opening  of  several  inches. 

The  family  consisted  of  Joseph  Taylor  and  wife;  two 
grown  daughters,  and  two  sons,  Stephen,  the  oldest,  13  or 
14  years  of  age* — ^all  the  children  byi  a  former,  deceased  hus- 
band, Mr.  Frazaer. 

In  the  nighit  of  November  12th.,  1835,*  on  the  Idght-  of 
the  moon,  and  after  the  family  hani  retired! — the  i>arents  aaid 
giriLs  in  one  room;  the  two  boys  in  the  otheir — -a  party  of 
eleven  Kickapoo  Indians  attacked  the  house.  The  first 
intimation  of  daniger  was  the  fierce  bairking  of  a  f ai<th- 
fiil  watch-dog  which,  howecver,  wa,s  soon  sileneed  with  aji 
arrow.  Approaching  nearer,  the  Indians  in  broken  Engldsh 
accosted  Mr.  Taylor,  deman<Mng  to  know  how  many  men 
were  in  the  house:    "We  hah/^e  a  plenty  of  men,  well  armed) 


i^News.  however  important  the  event,  did  not  travel  bo  fast  in  that  pioneer  time,  as 
now.  There  were  no  telephones;  no  telegraph,  to  flash  the  occnrrence  of  this  affair  to  the 
only  newspaper  then  published  in  all  Texas,  that  its  readers  misht  scan  the  headlines  or 
read  the  details  of  this  thrilling  incident.  Jast  twenty  days  elapsed  before  the  matter 
found  its  way  tato  print. 
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ajidi  readiy  to  fight,"  answered  Taylor.  ''You     Id'e,     one 

man!"  shoiuted  fhe     r^d     skioi  a®    he  pe€!red    throuighi    a 

email  crack.    Wbereupon  Taylor  thrufit  him   with  a  board 

causdng  his  hasty  retreat. 

Meantime  Mrs.  Tiaylor  threw  opeai  the  door  and  called 
the  bo«ys  to  her  room,  whdch  they  reached  uiiharmedl  amdd  & 
fihower  of  ball®  and  arrows.  At  this  mofnent  and 
jwst  as  Mrs.  Taylor  succeeded  in  barring  and  securing  the 
door  with  a  hea"vy  taible,  a  powerful  warrior  violeiitly  sbook 
the  shutter,  demanding  admittance,  saying,  **Me  poor  Im- 
dian.  Want  tobacco — no  fight.".  To  wliichi  Mrs.  Taylor 
boldly  replied:  '*No  admittantee,  and  no  presenJts  for  re^ 
de\"ils.*'  The  attack  no-w  commenced  in  earnest,  the  brava 
Mrs.  Taylor  comtaiandiing  the  forces  within.  Placipig  a  ta^ 
ble  against  the  door,  she  ao^med  and  mounited  the  young- 
eed  boy,  only  twelve  years  old,  with  instructione  to  shoot 
the  firsit  Indian  that  came  in  range,  while  the  two  gdrla 
were  set  to  moulding  bullets,  that  the  supply  might  not  give 
out.  For  once  tihe  boy  on  the  table  found  the  opening  over- 
the  door  shutter,  a  conivenience.  Procurinig  an;  axe  from  the 
wood-pile,  one  of  the  fiendis  started  for  the  door  and)  had. 
reached  the  covered  passage-way,  when  the  brave  little  boy 
ired  and  the  Indian  dropped  dead.  Seeing  the  fate  of  his 
oonirade,  another  demon  rushed  up  and  attempt edi  to  dl*ag 
e  dead  one  away,  when  witlh  the  same  accuracy  as  the  boy, 
aylor  fired,  felling  the  second  Indian,  mortally  wounded, 
ross  the  first  one.  The  redskins  were  now  more  cautious, 
resorting  to  strategy  rather  th^iD  hazard  the  dangers  of 
direct  attack .  The  farthest  end  of  the  vacated  room  was> 
fired,  and  as  the  flames  imade  rapid  headway,  the  exulta^it 
fiends  dancedl  and  induliged  in  most  demoniacal  yells,  wihicb 
fell  hea(vily,  on  the  ears  of  the  hesieged  and  now  seemingly 
doomed  inmates.  And!  now  it  was  that  Mr.  Taylor,  consid- 
ering their  fate  sealed,  became  very  much  dispirited,  and 
KUggest-eidl  to  his  wife  that  they  rush  out  and  surrender.r 
"They  will  doubtless  kill  me,  but  make  you  and  the  ehiMren' 
prieoners.    In  that  event  you)  must  drop  bits  of  clothing  oai 
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the  ^ay  so  that  friends  oaoi  follow  ajid'  recapture  yofu 
But  the  heroic  wife  aand  mothel"  with  grea.t  earmestnss  amd 
resolute  determinatitoii  responded:  '*No!  I  had!  raither  perisfti 
in  the  flames;  had  rather  die  a  thoueand  deaths,  aoid  Bete 
my  daughters  kilLed,  trather  thasi  they  .sh.oiild  suffer  the 
shanue  and  agoniziog  tortures  of  captivity  in  the  hands  of 
sucli  merciless  ajnd  siavage  f ieffidts !  No !  you  must  take  cour- 
age 'fioad'  fight.  We  must  defend  ouxEielves  to  the  last,  and 
if  the  woaist  com.e,  die  bravely  togiether!''  TJiis  braive 
li^arted  matron  infused  her  da'intlesis  spirit  into  all. 

Heanwhil^e  the  flames  were  miakinig  rapid  headway  in 
Ihe  roof,  and  the  fate  oif  the  family  now  indeed  seeoned 
sealed,  the  fire  would  soon  consume  them,  our  force  them 
to  ]eh\e  the  house  to  meet  a  wc/ri&e  fate  at  the  hands  of  the 
relentless  foe,  unless  it  was  checked.  But  the  heroic  Mrs. 
Taylor  in  her  desperate  determinatiom  to  save  her  loved 
ones,  was  -equal  to  the  ettnergency,  declajinig  thiey  wouHd  yet 
win  the  cojitest  and  all  ibe  sa(ved.  Fortunately  th^re  was  a 
small  barrel  of  home-made  vinegar  in'  the  rocdn,  and  the 
usual  supply  of  milk.  Wirtjh  these  she  declared  shte  could  pat 
out  the  fire,  and,  suitkig  her  action  to  the  resolution,  and 
with  a  degree  of  couxage  evinced  by  few,*  she  mounted  a 
table  and  ascended  the  'log  wall  to  the  roof.  Removing  the 
*' weight  poles"  and  quiokly  clearing  away  the  Oboards  or 
rivem  shingles,  making  an  opening  in  adtvajnce  of  tlie  fiire, 
and/  them  baring  her  head  and  cbest  to  the  cjonstant  fire  of 
tiue  enemy,  she  coolly  aoid  judiciously  distributed  the  fluids 
as  they  were  passed  up  to  her,  quenchimg  and  arresting  the 
further  spread  of  the  flaimes.  And  surely  old  MJars  slmiled 
on-  this  Spartan-lik/e  matron  as  she  regained  the  floor    uin- 


» Afterwards,  in  relatins:  this  feat  to  Capt.  Shapley  Ross,  Mrs.  Taylor  said  she 
thought  not  of  personal  dangrer  from  the  arrows  of  the  Indians,  abusing:  them  all  the  whJle. 
In  the  covered  passage-way  already  described,  there  was  suspended  by  bear  srass  thongrs, 
a  quantity  of  "jerked"  buffalo  and  bear  meat.  As  the  heat  and  flames  reached  this  part  of 
the  roof,  the  fat  "bacon"  was  ignited  and  began  to  fry— the  intensely  hot  grease  streaming 
d«wn  on  the  wounded  Indian,  virtually  cooking  him  alive,  and  causing  him  to  utter  the  most 
hideous  and  agonizing  yelb,  greatly  to  the  delight  of  Mrs.  Taylor,  who  looked  down  upon 
the  squirming  wretch  and  exclaimed:  "Howl,  you  yellow  brute!  You  ar«  not  fit  to  feed  to 
iUirs !    But  we'JJ  roart  you  for  the  wolves  II" 
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harm eid,  but  with  several  bullet  hioles  in  and.  tbrough  her  cloth- 
ing. While  these  scenes  ware  transjwriaig,  Mr.  Taylojr  aaid 
the  el-dJest  sotti'  were  not  idle.  A  hiorse  was  tied  near  the 
house  in  the  yard;  an  Indaaai  attempted'  to  secure  the  aaii- 
mal;  Mr,  Taylor  fired  amdi  the  thief  fled,  wounded.  About 
the  s-aane  tiime  the  "b'oy,  Stephen  Prazier,  secured  aim.  >and 
wounded  another.  The  contest  was  now  varying  somewhat 
in  favor  of  the  besie^ged.  But  the  enemy  were  loath  to  give 
up  the  C'oaitest.  The  vigilant  eye  acd  ear  of  Mrs.  Taylor 
ttitow  dfeaovered  one  :of  the  Ifndiians  in  the  outer  cibimaiey 
corner,  endeavorimg  to  start  a  fire  and  at  the  siame  time 
peering  through  a  consiidorable  hiole'  burnt  in  the  dirt  and 
'wl^cdi  **jam,^'  for  a  sihot.  Securing  a  large  woodew.  shovel- 
ful of  live  coals  amd  etoalbers,  she  threw  themi  full  into  his 
ifiace  and  bosom,  causiing  the  red  devil  t;o  sprin^g  away  wiiih 
an  a^gonizin(g  * '  waugh !  ugh ! ' ' — to  which  Mrs.  Taylor 
somewhat  facetiously  ejaculated:  **Take  that  ycfu  yellow 
varmimt,  it  will  help  ycu  to  kindle  youa*  fire!^'  Tliia  ** hero- 
ic,'* ociular  treatmemt,  it  was  afterwards  learned,  parltially; 
destroy ed  the  Indian's  sigOiit. 

Thus  discomfitt-ed  and     foiled,     the  Indians  withdrew, 
and  after  a  sibort  ocxnsultatio'n,  gave  up  the  attack  amdj  left. 

An  hour  or  so  later,  the  heroic  falmily  decided  to  leave 
their  dismantled  home — first  secreting  their  beddiing  ajnd 
some  (Other  valuables  ini  the  Leon  bottom,  one  of  the  boys 
serving  as  sentiaiel  from  the  hK)use  top  while  this  was  bein^ 
done — ^and  make  their  way  to  their  neareisit  neighbor,  Capft. 
Gouldisby  Childress,  who  had  built  a  ciabin  on  Little  River, 
about  seveni  miles  below,  and  rear  the  present  town  oi£  Rog- 
ers, where  they  arrived  siolon  a  fi>eir  daylight. 

In  the  forenicicn  of  tliie  same  day,  Greorge  W.  Chapman, 
in  command  of  a  saniall  colmpany  of  rangers  stati/oned  at  the 
*' Falls"  of  tjhe  Brazos,  arrived. a fc  the  Taylor  cabin  land  were 
greatly  surprised  to  find  it  dismanitled  and!  deserted,  and 
naturally  supposed  the  family  had;  been  carried  intio  capti- 
vity, or  murdered.  The  rangers  out  off  th'e  heads  sof  the  two 
dead  and-  charred  Indians,  stuck  them;  on  long  poles,     and 
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r-aifted  /them  lae   a  gruesome   warning  to  other  hostdles  that 
inighit  pas®  that  way. 

"'Reverting  itihias  far  into  the  mislty  pa^lr-ithis  tihrillimig 
episode  occurred'  full'  tlhiree  quarters  of  a  century  ago — to- 
day a  be^rtitiful  and  substan)tfial  efiity,  in  point  of  numiberfl 
eqwal  almost  to  Hihe'  then  combined  wlhite  population'  of  Tex- 
as, burst  npon  the  vislion  of  the  writeir — enlivened  by  tlhe 
eihriia  whis(tle  of  locomotives  and  itihe  humming  BpJindles;  of 
bfusy  factories — as  he  stands  upon  tihe  spot  once  eovered*  by 
tftie  Tiaylor  home.  A  marble  sbaft  should  be  reared)  to  com- 
memo>rate  the  {heroism,  of  this  noble:  family  of  ptoneers) — 1he> 
proaninent  figure  of  whieh  elhould'  be  a  woman — ^^tihe  heroic 
Mrs.  Taylor,  rifle  ini  hand,  la  fighting  aittitiude. 

All  the  participants  in  this  affair  have  passed 
away — ^Mr.  Taylor  soon  thereafter;  ttihe  noible  Mrs.  Tiaylor, 
**iaii  1851  or  '52,"  say®  Capt,  Shapley  Ross,  **re-oecupiedtlie 
old  ihomes/tead,  tlhe.  seene  of  her  desperate  experien<ie,  in  Tay- 
lor'e  Valley,  ijni  Bell  county,  and  is  said  to  have  died 
tlhere."  Mrs.  Chapmanj,  the  eldest  daughter,  survived  till  a 
few  years  ago. 

A  few  years  before  his  death,  the  ga^llant  ranger  clhlief, 
Col.  **Rip**  Ford,  m  response  to  the  author's  request  for 
data  oni  this  affiair,  wrote: 

''During  1888  the  writer  was  at  Pleasamton,  Atascosa 
cotmty,  where  he  met  Mrsi.  Chapman,  the  widiow  of  Capt. 
Geo.  "W.  Cha^pman,  as  brave  an  Inddan  fighter  as  ev€tr  siet 
foot  Km  Texas  sodl — winaiing  his  first  spurs  as  Keu tenant  in 
Capt.  Shapley  Ross'  ranger  compamy;  and  who  died  in  1879. 
Mrs.  Chapman  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  Mrs.  Taylor 
andl  partdcdpated  in  the  thrdllinig  episode  referred  to.  At 
that  time  Chapman  made  his  home  with  the  Taylor's,  but  was 
absent  whem  the  flight  occurred.  \ 

**Mrs.  Chapman  explainied  the  cause  of  the  difficulty. 
A  party  of  Toaikawa  Indiians  were  camped  near  Taylor's 
house.  A  party  of  Kickapoos  were  known  to  be  m  thie  vi- 
einity.  The  Tonkawas  inforaned  Mr.  Taylor  they  were  going 
to  Bteal  the  tiorses'  ^of  the  Kickapoos.     Mr.   Taylor  insdstedl 
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thtv  should  iwot,  because  thoir  proxnimity  to  his  home  mighit 
implicate  hjim.    Thiey  agreed  to  move  away,  but  i>ikd  to  do 
ao,  till  they  ihad)  sitoden  the  horses  and  maneuvered    so    aa 
to  cause  the  Kickapoos  to  blame  Taylor.    Preparataicmis  were 
madie  f  oir  defieuse  in  case  iof  trouble — ^Taylor  had  coily     two 
gfunis ;  Ohap,mjaai  liad  gone  to  Nashville  to  procure  mone.      Hei 
reachied  the  Taylior  home  about  daylight,  and  fiaidirnig  it  part- 
ly cons'umed  and  vacated,  and  naturally     sux>pfcsing  the  ih- 
mateis  had  been  murdeired,  perbaps  burned  or   carried  off 
captives,  he  hastened  back  tio  Nashville  and  told  the     sad 
siewis.    A  company  of  ran)g.e;rs  and  citizens  was  qujiekly    ea- 
rO'Ute  tJo  the  isceoie — ^they  met  the  Taylor  family  on  the  way. 
The  f'Ugitives  were  din  a  sad  plight;    theiir    clothinig    aillmK>s»t 
torni  to  pieces  from  contact  with  the  bushes  and  briars;  in 
ipeality  they  were  almost  naked  frfooa  the  waist  down. — Sadd 
Mrs.    Cbapmam!:    'All    of  ua  were  in  a  state  of  nndress.  My 
two  brothers  were  akno^  without  clothing.    We  weire  muichi 
fatigued,  and  hungry;  evieryithing  to  eat  had  been  buittied. 
Wiheni  we  reached  the  honse  of  Mr.  Childlress,  we  were  tweH 
treated.    After  we  had  been  tjhere    sixteen    days    lOur    dojg 
came  to  us,  but  he  never  reciovered  from^  Ms  wound.'     As 
the  Kickapoos  surilounded  the  house,    Mr.    Taylor  talked 
|Wdtih  thieim  and  asked  themi  to  desist  till  he  could  explaitw; 
tbat  he  wc-uld  go  wdtih  them  to  the  Tonikawa  camp  next  day 
[,and  prove  his  innlocence;  but  they  refused,  saying  he  wasi  a 
>arty  to  the  theft.    The  belea^guered  family  'understood    the 
dtuatd'on.    There  was  no  chance  to  escape.    It  was  fight,  and 
[ithe    clhiances    were    to    die.     Mrs.    Taylor    ladviocaited  fight- 
ing   to     the    bditter     end.       Tmie     heroine,     sihe    deservea 
a    moniuanenit,    not    of    manble    lalone,    but  a  (place  in  t!he 
heart  oif  every  one  who  admires  undaunted  courage — mor- 
al and  physic al^ — and  which  menacing  dangers  cannot  shaike 
nor  time  abate.  ^' 

**P.  S.  'Captain  Chapman,  my  late  husband,'  saya 
Mrs.  Chapman,  'came  to  us  at  the  home  of  Mr.  Ohildreaa* 
He  had  been  to  ouf  housie.  TlKe  bodies  olf  the  twio  Indiana 
'Were  being  eaten  by  the  hogs.  Btoth  the  rooms  of  thie  house 
were  burned.    He  snipposed  the  hogs  were  fea^itoig  on/  the 
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d-ead  bodiies  of  the  Taylor  famlilly]  and  kimew;  no  better  till 
li«  tneached!  th©  house  of  Mr.  Childrese.'  " 

Briefly  referdiiig  to  ''The  Taylor  Fight''  m  a  iiot«  tO 
the  BeltoB  (Texas)  Jouriual  im  1886,  the  Hopi.  G^eo.  "W.  Tyler, 
himself  the  worthy  son  of  a  noble  Texas  p^ioaneei*— 
Jiudge  Orvillei  T.  Tyler  —  saftd:  *'Mrs'.  Chapman  vis- 
ited her  friemdis  wn  Bell  county  sionine  nine  or  ten 
years  ago,  when  I  oalled  upon  her  and  obtained  a  very 
full  aceonnt  of  the  whole  affair,  whfiich  I  redxwjed  to  'writaflig 
at  tho  timie  in  the  form  of  notes,  but  they  were  destroyed 
when  my  offiee  burned  in  1879.  She  was  a  mere  child 
when  the  fight  occurred,  but  her  recollections  of  the 
iniaiutest  details  were  vivid,  accurate  and  interesting.  Mrs. 
Chapman  lives  in  Atascosa  county.  Her  husband,  Greo.  W. 
Chapman,  now  deceased,  was  a  brother  of  Mr.  W.  S.  Chap- 
man of  Temple.  He  lived  formerly  fin  Bell  county,  amd  was, 
as  I  understand  it,  a  justice  of  tho  peace  at  the  fii^t  or- 
gaiQization  of  the  county,  for  one  of  the  county  precincts. 
There  is  a  story  among  the  old  settlers  to  the  effect  that 
when  he  held  his  last  term;  of  court,  a  difficulty  arose 
among  the  bystanders,  and  the  constable  attempted  to  re- 
f^tore  order,  wihereupon  the  crowd  ran  the  constable  away, 
and  there  was  therefore,  no  officer  present  to  make  pro- 
clamataom  of  the  adjournment  of  'His  Honor's'  court,  and 
that  said  court  has  remained  open  ever  since." 

To  the  late  Capt.  W.  T.  Davidson — one  of  the  very 
early  residents  of  old  Nashville — we  are  indebted^  for 
many  valuable  notes  on  the  Taylor  fight  and  other  early 
incidents  in  that  section.  He  says:  *'I  write  entiireily)  from 
memiory,  and  after  the  la^se  of  many  years,  but  in  the 
maini  think  I  am  accurate.  The  Taylor  family  and  my 
mother  with  her  family  of  five  children  (the  ComJanches 
having  murdered  my  father  in  1836),  lived  after  the  in- 
cidenit  at  the  town  of  Nashville  on  the  Brazos,  and  some 
twenty  five  miles  below  the  sf<ne  of  Taylor's  fig^t;  and 
I  have  heard  Mrs.  Taylor  relate  the  affair  to  my  mother 
4>XL  many  occasions. 

•      •••        •        •        •••        •        •        • 
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There  were  many  stirring  efvenits  tsikmg  place  all  the 
time ;  oQie  in  wMchi  Joe  Taylor,  of  Taylor 's  Valley  f igbt  £ame, 
partoicipated.  He  was  carryisng  tih©  mail  be-t/Weeiii  Niashville 
and  Independence,  and  was  returning  after  night  when  with- 
in ahout  two  miles  lof  town  he  discovered'  five  or  six  In- 
dians just  above  the  r-oad  sitting  on  their  horses.  Taylor 
hailed  them,  and  at  the  same  time  put  spurs  to  his  horse 
with  the  Indians  right  at  his  heels.  On  and  on  they  came 
like  a  whirlwied  intO'  town.  One  big,  stalwart  fellow  came 
right  alongsidie  and  tried)  to  grapple  his  bridle  reins.  Tay- 
lor, who  was  carrying  a  rifle,  but  being  so  closely  pursued, 
was  unable  to  us<e  it  up  to  this  time,  struck  the  Indian  over 
the  head  and  landed  him  on  the  ground.  The  people  of  the 
town'  soon  collected  aroundl  Taylor  and  wanted  to  know 
what  he  was  making  all  that  noise  about — holleriaig  *run 
here  boys,  run  here  boysi!'  He  then  related  his  experience 
and  showed  a  wound  hie  had  receivtedi  at  the  hiandts  of  the 
red  devils.*' 

The  *'Thriee  Forks  of  Little  River,"  constituted  by  the 

juncture  of  the  Leon,  the  Lampasas   and   the    Salado,    and 

designated  by  the  Mexicans  as  well  as  the  early  American 

eettlers,   as  the  *'San  Andires, ''   was   a   notable   locality   iia 

the  coloniial  lamd  p(ion)eer  period  of  Texas,  many  stirring  epi- 

|,fiodes  occurring  in  and  around   the   vicinity.     Speaking   of 

Ithe  Lampasas,  (Walter  lily)  and    the    Salado,     (S'alljiis'h)  it 

pmay  be  of  interest  to  know  the  namies  of  th-e^e  two  streams 

[were,  in  some  way,  perhaps  by     blundering     geographers, 

Iranisposed' — the  original  nomenclature    being  characteristic, 

lof  the  two  waters,  while  the  unfortunate  chaftige'  is  notice- 

jably  incongruous.     In  like  manner    were  the  ** Brazos''  and 

^'Colonado"  misnomered. 

In  September  of  this  year  surveyiiDg  parties  were  fit- 
ted out  by  Thomas  A.  Graves,  for  locating  lands  in  the 
then  rapidly  settling  Robertson's  Colony.  While  working  on 
the  San  Gabriel  they  weTe  «^iiriprised'  by<  a  band  of  dep- 
redating Indians — tw^o  of  the  pferty  killed,  and  the  otlierB 
barely  escaping  by  flight. 
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.1  TRIALS  OF  EARLY  EBUORANTS. 

In  N<J<veanbeT  followisng,  thie  sam-e  moontli  im  whieh  oc- 
curred the  Taylor  attaxjk,  and  in  the  siame  locality,  W.  C. 
Sparks,  his  negro  man,  Jack,  and'  Michael  Reed, 
with  an  ox  wagon  loaded  with  com,  left  the  now  unknowa, 
bu/t  thjee  innportain't  point  ealled  **Tenoxtitlan,''  to  seek  a 
caanpimg  place  anjd  ultimate  home  on  the  **Rio  Sao  Auidres'' 
(now  Little  Rivetr)  about  ten  or  twelve  miles  southeast  of 
the  present  city  of  Beltotti.  Tlhie  sequel  is  best  given  by 
JohjQi  Heniry  Browm,  lan  acknowledged  authority  otn  maAteM 
of  Texas  border  history:-  ** Sparks,  Reed  and  Jack  ar- 
lived.  and  pitched  eaanp  at  a  point  oaii  Little  River  on  what 
has  sinee  beeni  kmown  as  the  Sparks  League.  They  on  the 
same  day,  eoftustrueted  a  petti  in  whieh  to  plaoe  their  dorn. 
JAs  the  mighit  approaehed,  Mr.Reed  crossed  the  tiver  and 
passed  his  first  night  oca  Little  River  in  the  eamp  of  a 
newly  arrived  emigratnt  niained  John  Welsh.  Outsdde  of  the 
Taylor  family  that  emtire  country  was  then  a  vast,  but 
teauldful  aind'  lovely  soQitude.  In  most  other  outside  locali- 
ties, as  at  Bastrop,  Gotozaleis,  Tenoxftitlan  and  elsewhiere, 
families  congregated  for  the  tkne  being  m  a  special  seittle- 
■leait  lamdi  had  their  temporary  fields  around'  tbefm,  whereby 
aH  the  available  force  could  be  rallied  in  a  moment  for 
d^efense.  But  these  men  on  Little  River  had  no  such  nucle- 
ai&  They  took  life  with  all  its  hazards  and  moved  in  the 
Tir^fry  heart  of  an  Indiami  ct)UJitry. 

'*0n  this  first  Slight  the  Indians  attacked  the  lonely  camp 
40*  Sparks  and  Jack.  Many  shots  were  fired  aad  were  heard 
bjr  Michael  Reed  and  Jdlim  Welsh  on  the  opposite  side  of 
tjie  river.  Sparks  and  Jack,  in  the  dark,  sought  refuge  in 
a>  tfaicket.  The  Ind&aes  seemed  afraid  to  attack  the  camp 
and  retired.  In  the  miorning  Sparks  and  Jack  struck  out 
for  Temoxtitlan,  on  the  Brazos.  Michael  Reed  and  John 
Welsh  on  visiting  the  camp  and  finding  no  cue,  took  up 
their  effects  and  returned  to  the  Brazos.  On  their  way  and 
IBoar  where  Brushy  Creek  enters  the  San  Gabriel,  Sparks 
piid  Jack  met  two  men,  brothers,  named'  Riley,  with  two  wag- 
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o«is,  their  effecite,  wifv^a  and  diildrem,  destined  for  tlue 
DLttie  River  settlefnaent.  They  ajppriised  tihem  of  the  previ- 
OTig  nig-ht's  lhap^penial(g®  and  advised  them  to  return,  but 
theyi  would  (iiO(t,  and  moved  on.  Inside  of  a  mile  the  In- 
dians appeared,  profeiased  friemdship  and  claimed  ouJy  to 
be  following  Sparks  an»d  Jack.  Thereupon  tihe  ^brothers 
Riley  countermarehed.  But  as  they  were  entering'  the  bot- 
tom at  Brushy  Creek  the  Indiaois  appeared  on  eaclh  side  of 
the  wagons.  As  they  entered  the  creek  one  savage  jumped 
on  the  lead  horse,  cut  loose  his  hames,  and  was  about 
to  whirl  round  for  offemsive  measures,  when  one  of  the 
Riley  brothers  sihot  h)im  dead.  Thenbeg-ana  vigorous  fight. 
A  young  maai  of  the  party,  with  the  women  and  children, 
fled  to  tke  brush  and  kept  on  fleeing  until,  in  about  two 
days,  they  iieachcd  the  settlements  on  the  Brazos.  Very 
aoon  one  of  th<e  Rileys  was  mortally  wounded,  but  before 
dying  killed  two — so  that  the  deceased  brother  and  five 
Indians  lay  dead  in  the  bed  of  the  creek,  withdn  a  few 
feet  of  each  other.  The  attacking'  party,  ini  view  of  siicli 
mortality,  fled,  and  left  the  field  to  the  survivdnig  Riley. 
Nothiug  daunted,  he  took  from  one  of  the  wagons  a  mat- 
tress, 'Cai  which  he  laid  bis  dead  brother — ^^covering-  him  in 
sheets  and  quilts,  to  keep  the  wolves  from  mutilatinjg  hia 
body — then  mounted  one  of  the  horses  audi  next  day  ar- 
rived at  the  settle«i?ent  of  Yellow  Prairie,  now  in  Burlesioa 
cotuflity.  He  returaed  with  a  parly  and  buried  hisf  broth- 
er. Soon  afterwaaid,  the  Rileys  left  Texas  and  returned 
to  Missiissippi." 

Both  Reed  and  Sparks  have  relatives  yet  liv.ing  in  that 
Viiicinaty ;  all  homeralble  and  worthy — ^William,  a  son  of  Mi- 
chael Reed,  having  served  an  first  sheriff  of  Bell  county. 
Sam  Sparks,  a  most  estimable  and  worthy  descendant  of 
W.  C.  Sparks,  is  nJow  holding  the  (office  of  State  Treas- 
urer.* 

Numerous   other   trage^dies      and     incidents   of  border 

4^Rcsiffned  in  1912. 
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"warfane  occurred  djuring  this  vear — ih^  exusct  dates,  and  in 
moet  instances  reliable  details    of  which  are  kcking. 


MURDER  OF  THE  RANCHSBOS. 

In  the  course  of  some  excayations  being  made  in  the 
conrthoiuse  yard  at  Corpiiis  Chrieti  in  1502,  eighteen  hxuniaji 
skeletJons  were  unearthed.  The  gruesooiie  discovery  ex- 
cited much  curiosity  and  speculation  till  the  mys<ter|y  was 
cleared!  away  by  Mr.  Frandalig,  one  of  tine  oldest  inihaJbit- 
ants  of  the  coast  country,  and  residiaig  in  the  \iciniity  as 
far  back  as  1835.  *'In  1835,'*  he  said,  **  there  resided  a 
short  distance  west  of  the  site  of  Corpus  Ghristi,  a  ranchman 
Alejandro  G^arcia,  who  had  ia  his  employ  about  twenty 
peonig.  The  Lipan  Indians,  about  one  hundred  strong,  made 
a  raid  on  the  ranch,  and  recognizing  hia  ina»bilty  to  hold 
out  against  so  formidable  a  band  of  Indians,  Garcia  and  his 
peons  fled  for  their  lives  in  this  direction.  They  were  pur- 
sued aaid  overtaken!  near  the  present  site  of  Corpus  Chris- 
ti,  aaid  thoiagh;  they  made  desperate  resistance,  were  final- 
ly overcome  and  most,  if  not  all,  miasBacred.  After 
the  Indians  had  retreated,  Mexican  soldiers  from)  San,  An- 
tonio and  rancher^os  from  inteivening  points,  came  and  bur- 
ied the  unfortunate  victims  at  or  near  where  th'ey  fell, 
and,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  that  point  is  about 
where  the  presen/t  court  house  stands.*'  This  is  the  ac- 
count in  brief — the  key  that  unlocks  the  past  and  reveals 
fthe  fate  of  participants  in  one  of  the  many  bloody,  but  un- 
written scenes  by  which  this  ** fairest  spot  of  God's  crea- 
tion/'* now  peopled  with  a  generation  who  know     the     red 

••DeCordova  says:  "Depredation  after  depredation  continued,  innumerable  parties 
of  frontiersmen  were  fitted  out,  who,  whenever  an  opportunity  offered,  did  grood  service; 
yet  the  Indians  were  seldom  to  be  seen,  although  the  settlers,  t*  their  s<mtow,  often  felt 
their  presence.  No  sooner  was  a  murder  committed,  or  horses  stolen,  than,  even  before  the 
alarm  could  be  driven,  the  savagres  had  traveled  far  upon  the  wa^'  to  their  homes;  and,  with 
the  characteristic  cunninsr  and  skill  which  they  ever  displayed  on  their  predatory  incur- 
sions, it  was  difficult  for  the  white  men  to  follow  their  trail.  Besiiies,  their  power  of  en- 
durance of  fatisrue  and  want  of  food  were  far  beyond  those  of  thoir  pursuers.  It  is  well 
'  iBftown  that  tiieee  hardy  sons  of  the  forest  have  r^>eat«d}y  travekd  more  than  one  hun- 
.....^.  Artd  miles  over  hill  and  dale,  ■wimminff  creeks  and  rivers.  liipMiottt  food  or  rest." 
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man  oniy  as  some  letgendary  being,  was  wrenched  fromi  as 
cruel  and  reHentk&s  a  rta«e,  w'hen  roused  to  resentment,  as 
ever  inhabited  any  portion  of  the  globe  from  the  day  it  was 
first  flung  unjtamed,  uncultivated,  from  ihe  (creativie  hand?  of 
Ood. 


FATE  OF  PETER  MERCER. 

The  Mercers,  (Peter  and  Jesse)  were  the  first  settleifs 
en  the  San  Gabriel.  They  built  «,  raide  cabin  on  the  bank 
of  the  river,  and  cleared  a  small  farm  in  the  bottkxm  near 
what  is  now  San  Gabriel  <post-office.  Jesse  Mercer's  wifB 
w«s  dead  and  he  and  his  children  lived  with)  Petel*  Mercer, 
who  was  married,  but  had  no  childjren.  One  day  when 
Jesse*  was  absent,  a  party  of  Indians  approached  the  house, 
but  manifesting  friendship,  sunroundedi  the  settler  in  his 
yard,  when  they  seized'  his  gun  and  dischai^-ged  its  contents 
into  his  body.  In  the  agonies  of  death  he  ran  some  distance 
an»d  sprang  from  a  bluff,  liod  ging  in  the  underbrush  below, 
a  corpse.  While  the  Indians  wiere  engaged  in  a  futile 
search  for  his  body,  Mrs.  Mercer  with  tbe  children  and  a 
negro  boy,  fled  down  the  bottom,  and  reached  the  slightly- 
flushed  river,  which  wasi  crossed  with  some  difficulty — tyin^ 
a  grapevine  around  the  waist  of  the  .negro  boy,  and  holding 
the  other  end  while  he  carried  the  children  across,  one  at  a 
time.  After  other  adventures  and  mnch  sufferiuig  from 
Jiungett",  the  fugitives  made  their  way  down  to  the  settle- 
ment on  the  San  Gaibriel,  in  what  is  now  Mdlam  coumty. 


OTHER  EN^COUNTERS. 

Enroute  from  Fort  Marlin  to  the  Falls  of  the    Brazos^ 
and  when  abont  midway  their  journey,     David  Ridgeway,. 

»In  his  series  of  "Frontier  Sketchea,"  published  in  the  Fort  Worth  Gazette,  1884-5, 
pioneer  Frank  M.  Collier  wrote  interestingly  of  this  same  Jesse  Merc«:— then  married., 
thougrh  somewhat  unhappily,  a  second  time— as  one  of  the  first  settle's  on  Mercer  Creek 
six  miles  south  of  the  present  town  of  Comanche,  in  1851,  and  adds:  "Mercer  was  an  old 
Texan,  having  emigrated  from  Georgia  in  1836.  and  had  assisted  in  surveying  most  of  the 
LcoB  Valley  from  Gateeville  up,  and  was  the  owner  of  several  tracts  of  land  on  Soath  LeoA^%^9  ^% 
•Dd  Mercer  creeks.  ^r 
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recently  from  Tennessee,  and  aai'Oth'er  man  wbose  mame 
is  not  given,  were  ambushed  by  a  paa-ty  of  Caddos.  Ridge- 
way  fell  martially  wounded  at  the  first  volley  of  arrows, 
but  his  com/pandion  fortunately  escaped  by  the  fleetness'  of 
liis  horse.  Citizens  pursued,  but  failed  to  overtake  these 
maraudens.  *' Quite  a  numlber  of  people  about  this  time" 
says  Wilbarger,  **were  killed  around  Fo(rt  Marlin  a^d  the 
settlement  robbed  ef  an  immense  amount  of  property — the 
Indians  djoing  all  they  could  to  break  it  up."  *'For  isome 
reason,"  continues!  Wilbarger,  **the  Indians  fought  harJer  to 
retain  the  Brazos  coufntry  than  any  portion  of  the  State. 
The  soil  of  no  State  in  the  Union  has  been  crimsop^ed  with 
the  blcicd  of  sio  many  brave  defenders  as  that  of  Texas — not 
even  excepting  Kentueky,   the  *dark  and  bloody  glround."' 

In  the  summer  of  this  year,  James  Alexander,  one  of  the 
early  and  valuahle  citizenlsi  of  Bastrop,  and  his  son,  a  youth 
<*?  sixteen,  were  murdered  by  Indians  at  the  head  of  Pin 
Oak  Creek,  on  the  Wilbajger  **tra«e,"  near  its  inteirsee- 
tion  with  the  old  La  Bahia  (Goliad)  road.  They  were  freight- 
ing goods  in  ox  wagonis  from  Columbia  to  Bastrop,  and 
halted  to  **noon,"  when  tbe  Indians,  under  eover  of  a  ra- 
^^ne,  crept  up  and  fired  alt  suoh  close  ramge  as  to  powder- 
l:urn  the  clothing  of  the  two  unsiujspecting  men.  After 
scalping  and  liorribly  murtilating  the  bodies  of  thed'r  vic- 
tims, killing  the  oxen,  and  plundering  and  destroying  the 
wagon®  and  contents,  the  fiends  left,  godnig  in  the  diree- 
tlon  of  the  **Falls." 

The  bodies  of  the  unf  ortiinate  men  wefre  discovered  by 
parties  traveling  the  road  a  few  hours  later,  when  the 
alarm  spread,  a  party  was  soon  organized,  and  in  pursiuit, 
following  tihe  trail  of  the  savages  to  Little  River  where  it 
was  lost.  However,  the  party  continued  to  scour  the  coun- 
try, and  when  some  fifty-  miles  above  tlie  ** Falls"  of  the 
Brasses,  they  foaind  a  Caddo  Indian  who  was  captured  and 
forced  to  guide  them  to  bis  camp  some  five  miles  away, 
where  they  found  four  other  warriors,  and  two  squaws.  The 
•whites  kUkd  the  five  warriors,  but  spared  the  women— an 
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act  tha/t  at  least  palliates  to  the  favor  of  the  whites,  since 
the  InddauB  make  no  disitinction  in  such  in^taiices;  sparing 
n'either  m-en,  "womien  ttior  children. 

No  statement  has  b^en  preserved  alleging  that  goods  or 
any  other  evidences  vrere  discovered  in  the  camp  of  these 
Indians  implicating    them    in  the    murd^er    of    the    Alexan- 

diens. 

Briefly,  in  closing  this  period,  w-e  mienti-on  a  few  of  th>e 
many  incidents  and  tragedies  occurring  in  1835:  A  Mr.  Al- 
bright was  killed  by  Indians  on  his  farm  near  Fort  Houston ; 
James  Boazman  (or  Boozeman),  was  killed  at  Boozeman*s 
Ferry  on  the  Trinity — ^h^e  had  drivien  his  wagon  into  the  rdver 
to  soak  and  swell  the  wheels,  when  Indians  killed  him  and 
carried  away  his  horses;  about  the  same  time  and  perhaps 
the  same  Indians,  (a  foot  party  of  ten  or  twelve)  killed 
Mr.  Bradley  Davis.  Davis  and  a  Mr.  Leathers  were  out 
bee  tree  hunting — Leathers  escaped  after  a  hard  race;  Tom 
Green  was  waylaid  and  killed  by  Indians  on  Keecihi  Creek 
in  what  is  now  Lean  county ;  two  families  named  Rity  were 
moving  west,  on  the  old  San  Antonio  road,  and  were  near 
the  Navasota  River,  when  they  were  attacked  by  Indians. 
They  corralled  their  wagons  and  perpared  for  defense — 
one  of  the  men  was  killed  at  the  first  fire,  but  the  other, 
aided  by  the  women,  made  it  hot  for  the  red  skins,  causing 
tbem  to  fimally  withdraw.  These  emigrants  retraced  their 
steps  back  east;  the  laidians  stole  some  horses  on  San  Pedro 
Bayou  and  were  pursued  by  a  small  party  of  men.  In  the 
charge  James  McLajne  and  Isaac  Sheridan  were  killed  and 
the  remainder  of  the  party  forced  to  retreat;  at  another 
time  horses  were  stolen  and  a  party  of  siettlers  went  in  pur- 
suit, overtaking,  and  killdng  some  of  the  Indians  on  the^ 
Trinity.    In  the  fight  Wm.  Foster  was  killed. 

At  this  period  scouts  were  kept  in  the  woods  most  of  the 
time  watching  for  ttrails  and  sigtos  of  Indians  and  to    give 
alaj-mg. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


HOUGH  ushered  fix  amid  dark  and  ominous 
war-clouds,  followed  by  a  series  of  the 
bloodiest  and  most  appalling  disasters  that 
ever  stained  the  history  of  any  land,  the 
year  of  1836 — ^most  memorable  in  the  an- 
nals of  Texas — ^soon  evolved  from  its  slough 
of  despair. 

The  campaign   of    1835    was    settled   by 

such   brilliant  and     complete    success    for 

Texan  arms,  as  to  render  wholly  un.exi>ect- 
ed  the  disasters  that  befell  them  in  1836  up  to  the  very 
moment  that,  with  the  suddenness  of  a  transformation 
wrought  by  Prospero's  wand,  the  clouds  of  defeat  were  dis- 
pelled, April  21,  by  the  sdgnal  victory  of  San  Jacinto,  and 
the  star  of  Texas,  no  longer  obscured  by  lurid  vapors,  blazed 
forth  steadily  and  serenely  from  a  clear  sky,  SiS  a  new  orb 
in  the  galaxy  of  nations. 


I  BIRTH  OF    THE  LONE  STAR  REPUBLIC. 

The  siege  and  fall  of  the  Alamo;  the  destruction  of 
Grant  and  his  command  beyond  the  Neuces;  the  defeat  and 
annihilation  of  Johnson ^s  force  at  San  Patricio;  the  killing 
o^.  King  and  his  followers,  and  the  capture  of  Ward  and 
his  men  at  Refugio;  the  surrender  of  Fannin  and  his' troops, 
and  their  subsequent  massacre,  together  with  that  of  Ward 
and  his  men  and  other  prisoners  of  war,  held  at  Goliad ;  the 
retreat  of  Gen,  Houston  from  Gonzales  to  the  Colorado,  and 
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th^noe  to  the  Bra2?os,  exposing  to  the  devastating  and  san- 
guinary fury  of  Mexican  soldiery,  all  the  settlements  in  Tex- 
as, save  those  on  R^  River  and  about  Nacogdoches  and  San 
Augustine ;  and  the  sweeping  forward  of  a  powerful  Mexi- 
can army  across  Texas  in  three  divisions,  from  the  western 
frontier  toward  the  Sabine,  like  a  drag  net,  constituted  a 
series  of  calamities  of  the  most  appalling  nature.  Apparent- 
ly they  portended  that  the  tragedy  enacted  on  the  plain  of 
Ouadalupe,  in  Zacatecas,  was  to  have  a  dreadful  sequel  m 
Texas,  that  would  leave  the  despotism  of  Santa  Anna  firmly 
enthroned  from  the  western  confines  of  the  United  States  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  southward  to  the  Caribbean  Sea.  It 
seemed  probable  that  the  only  visible  reminders  that  would 
remain  of  the  effort  made  by  Anglo-American  civilization 
and  liberty,  to  plant  themsielves  in  the  beautiful  and  pleas- 
ant land,  and  change  it  from  a  wilderness  into  a  well  or- 
dered and  populous  commonwealth,  would  be  the  graves  of 
patriot  heroes,  who  had  tried  and  failed. 

When  Gen.  Houston  fell  back  from  the  Colorado,  the 
greater  number  of  the  volunteers  with  him,  left  the  army 
to  hurry  to  their  homes  and  remove  their  families  eastward, 
before  the  Mexicans  reached  them. 

Panic-fear  among  the  defenseless  women  and  children, 
spread  like  fire  in  flax,  resulting  in  what  is  known  to  his- 
tory as  the  **  Runaway  Scrape. '\  Nothing  could  allay  it. 
Thousands  of  women  and  children,  with  and  without  escort, 
thronged  all  the  routes  of  travel,  hurrying  afoot,  horse- 
back, and  in  vehicles  in  the  direction  of  Louisiana.  Women 
gave  birth  to  children  by  the  roadside  with  no  one  to  care 
for  them.  Many  of  the  sick  and  feeble  died  by  the  way. 
Back  of  those  who  constituted  the  anguished,  scattered, 
scurrying  throngs,  were  their  homes,  and  all  the  proper- 
ty they  had  accumulated  by  years  of  toil  and  hardship. 
The  Mexican  troops  reduced  many  of  these  habitations  to 
ashes,  and  they  wantonly  destroyed  thousands  of  cattle  and 
horses. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  the  Indians  took  advantage    of 
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the  confusion  and  weakened  power  of  resistance,  to  wage 
fiendish  warfare,  attended  by  murder  and  robbery. 

Parties  of  refugees  were  several  miles  east  of  the  battle 
ground  when  they  heard  the  booming  of  cannon  at  San  Ja- 
cinto. They  halted  to  await  news  of  the  issue  of  the  con- 
test. Couriers  dashed  along  the  roads  next  day  and  gave 
'intelligence  of  the  splendid  and  decisive  triumph.  A  few 
more  days,  and  it  was  known  that  Santa  Anna  had  been 
captured  at  San  Jacinto,  and  that,  under  a  treaty  entered 
into  with  him,  all  the  Mexican  troops  in  Texas,  except 
those  captured  at  San  Jacinto,  were  on  th€  march  back  to 
Mexico,  followed  by  a  Texan  force  that  buried  the  remains 
of  the  victims  of  the  Goliad  maissacre,  amd  saw  that  the 
terms  of  the  agreement  were  observed. 

An  election  was  held  in  September,  at  which  the  consti- 
tution framed  by  the  Plenary  Convention  in  March,  was 
adopted,  and  a  president  and  vice  president,  members  of  con- 
gress and  other  officers,  were  chosen.  Congress  met  in 
October,  and  General  Sam  Houston,  as  president,  and  Mira- 
beau  B.  Lamar,  as  vice  president,  were  inaugurated;  and  the 
Republic  of  Texas  was  launched  upon  it«  glorious  career — 
extending  to  the  time  that  Texas  became  a  state  o^  the 
American  Union  in  February,  1846. 

The  charred  bones  of  the  martyrs  of  ihe  Alamo  were 
collected  by  Seguin  from  the  ashes  of  the  pyres  upon  which 
their  bodies  had  been  consumed,  and  were  interred  at  the 
Cathedral  of  San  Fernando  in  San  Antonio.  The  people 
bent  themselves  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  new  destinies 
that  opened  before  them,  and  the  constructive  work  of 
building  a  noible  commonwealth,  conseerated  to  liberty, 
order,  peace,  prosperity,  enlightenment  and  progress, 
was  begun  in  earnest,  and  has  been  continued  to  this  day — 
with  results  that  prove  that  the  blood  that  was  shed,  the 
eacrifices  that  were  made,  and  the  sufferings  that  were  en- 
dured, were  not  in  vain. 

The  Texas  people  of  1836  monnied  that  Travis,  Bowie, 
Bonham,  Crockett,  Fannin  and  a  host  of  otliere  were  gone, 
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and  wer€  not  with  them  to  ^njoy  the  fruits  of  victory; 
this  sorrow,  too,  was  made  more  poignant  by  the  untimely 
loss  of  the  great  Stephen  F.  Austin,  also  the  noble  pa- 
triot, Lorenzo  de  Zavalla.  But  their  sorrowsi  were  tempered 
with  the  proud  joy  that  they  had  won  renown  and  deathless 
fame,  establishing  for  Texas,  memorieisi  and  traditions  that 
conserve  pa-triotism  and  civic  virtn^e  to  remotest  times.  '*A 
land  without  memories  and  traditions  of  patriots  is'  a  land 
withiout  liberty.'' 

The  Texan  war  for  independence  in  some'  respects  is 
without  a  parallel,  and  the  final  victory  at  San.  Jacinto  will 
ever  rank  as  one  of  the  astonishing  feats  of  military  history. 
The  great  leader  in  that  campaign  and  victor  at  San  Ja- 
cinto, Sam  Houston,  (he  needs  no  title),  was  yet  long 
spared  to  the  people.  And!  he  it  was  that  so  well  and  faith- 
fully guided  and  guarded  the  destinies  of  the  dearly  bought 
new  land  of  liberty — the  Lone  Star  Republic. 

The  matter  of  the  Cherokee  claims  came  before  the 
Plenary  Convention,  but  was  not  finally  acted  upon,  owing 
to  the  haste,  confusion  and  alarm  that  prevailed. 

The  Cherokees  considered  their  rights  secure,  in  view 
of  the  action  taken  by  the  Consultation  in  1835,  and  of  the 
treaty  entered  into  with  them  in  January,  1836.  Thej, 
therefore,  remained  quiet.  But  Sam  Houston  was  the  factor 
that  kept  these  Indians  pacified  and  in  check.  Other  and 
hostile  Indians  glutted,  as  far  as  they  could,  their  lust  for 
revenge,  blood  and  plunder,  and  the  Texas  people  had  ta 
fight  them  with  one  hand  while  they  fought  combined  Mexi- 
co with  the  other. 

Morfitt's  report  to  Secretary  Forsyth  in  1836,  gave  the 
following  estimate  of  the  number  of  Indiana  in  Texas  at 
that  time:  Wacos,  400;  Tehuacanas,  200;  Tonkawas,  800, 
Cooshatties,  350 ;  Alabamas,  250 ;  Comanches,  2,000 ;  CaddoB^ 
500;  Lipans,  900;  Bmaller  bands,  800;  Cherokees  and  their  as- 
fiociate  bands,  8,000,  a  total  of  14,200. 
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FAILXntS  OF  BE  ALE'S  COLONY. 

Noting  the  futile  efforts  of  tfce  few  English  colonists  unr 
V*  der  Dr.  Jolm  Charles   Deale,  to  exist  on  the  extreme  bor- 

deits  of  Texas,  tor  rather,  at  that  tame,  within  thie  liuMts  of 
.  the  state  of  Tamaulipas,  between     the     Nueces     and     Rio 

Grande,  we  find  its  sequel  in  a  most  sad  and  bloody 
;..jiragedy. 

In  1832  Dr.  Beale,  a  native  of  Bng'and,  but  then  resi- 
»=»nf!ent  in  the  city  of  Mexico — ^having  married    the   widow   of 

JRichard  Exeter,  an  English  m-erchant,  and  whose  maiden 
^  name  was  Dona  Maria  Dolores  Soto — in  piartnership  with  one 
-or  two  other  gentlemen,  secured  a  contract  or  permit  from 

the  State  of  Ooahuila  and  Texas  for  colonizing  a  tract  of 
r  .three  million  acres  between  the  rivers     Rio     Grande     and 

Nueces. 

Omitting  many  interesting  details  incident  to   its   estab- 
lishment and  brief    exisftence,  we  shall  \briefly  trace  the    ihis- 
toiy  of  this  colony  m  gleaned  principally  from     Kennedy's 
'^^'Texa's" — ^^closimg  with  the  sad  sequel. 

The  first  and  so  far  as  we  can  find,  only  English  colony— 
i  fifty-nine  men,  women  and  chil Jren — sailed  from  New  York  on 
...  Novemiber  10th.,  1833,  in  tihe  schooner  Amos  Wright,  Capt. 
31onroe,  for  Aransas  Bay,  and  where  after  a  tempestucois  voy- 
age they  arrived  and  disembarked  on  the  12th.  of  December, 
-.  gO'io'g  into  camp,  and  remaining  throiu^gih  most  in- 
$;> clement  weather,  till  the  end  of  the  month.  On  the  3rd.  of 
>.*Jaiiuary,  1834,  Dr.  Beale  having  procured  teams  and  means 
**.  Cif  transportaticn  from  Goliad,  the  party  left  overland  for 
s  the  interior.  The  weather  continued  very  wet  and  cold, 
:   and  much  suffering  was  experienced  by  the  "new  comers" 

*  X'U  the  route.    Crossing  the  San  Antonio  River  and    leaving 

•  Goliad  with  fresh  oxen  on  the  20th.,  they  arrived  at  the 
-'^Rancho"  of  Don  Erasmo  Seguin  at  noon  on  the  31st.  of 
J^anuary.    Borrowing  of  the  Don  five  yokes  of    oxen,    they 

^  pcunded  on. 

February  4th.,  made  an  early   start  reaching   a   small 


<  i 
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brook  called  the  Salado,  tw-elv-e  miles  distant,  where  we 
formed  our  camp  with  great  precaution,  as  thia  place  ia 
famous  for  the  murders  committed  by  the  Tahuaeaaias, 
being  one  of  their  usual  resting  places." 

About  noon  on  the  following  day  the  travel-worn  emi- 
grants drove  into  San  Antonio.  **  Bexar  is  one  of  the  poor- 
est, most  miserable  places  in  this  country.  The  Indians 
steal  all  their  horses,  rob  their  rancheros  and  nearly  every 
week,  murder  some  one  or  two  of  the  inhabitants.  Prom 
want  of  union  and  energy,  they  tamely  submit  to  this  out- 
rage, which  all  admit  is  inflicted  by  a  few  Tahuacanas.'' 

Resting  here  till  the  18th.  of  February,  the  now  more 
cheerful  colonists  left  Bexar  with  fifteen  carts  and  wagons 
for  their  final  destination  near  the  Rio  Grande.  Ten  days 
travel  from  San  Antonio  brought  them  to  the  Nueces  River 
— ^which  they  crossed  **with  the  English  and  Mexican  flags 
flying  and  the  people  cheering  most  enthusiastically'' — and 
for  the  first  time  entered  the  lands  diesdgnated  as  Beale's 
Colony;  and  in  commemoration  of  which  event  one  of  the 
party,  Mr.  Little,  carved'  upon  a  large  tree  on  the  west  bank : 
*'Los  Primeros  Colonos  de  la  Villa  de  Dolores  pasaronel  28 
de  Febrero,  1834,"  the  English  rendition  being:  *'The  first 
colonists  of  the  village  of  Dolores  passed  here  on  the  28th. 
of  February,  1834, ' ' — ^many  of  them,  alas,  never  to  pass  again. 

After  exploring  the  country  in  various  directions  and 
arraniging  other  preliminaries,  the  little  band  of  colonists  fi- 
naVy  halted,  March  16,  on  the  Los  Moras  Creek,  below  the 
presenit  town  of  Del  Rio  and  some  ten  or  twelve  miles 
from  the  northeast  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande;  and  where  they 
chose  the  site  for  the  proposed  village  of  Dolores — a  name 
bestowed  by  Dr.  Beak  in  honor  of  his  absent  wife.  Munic- 
ipal officers  were  now  elected,  the  corner  stone  of  a  church 
laid  with  much  ceremony,  tents,  huts,  aad  cabins  erected, 
streets  and  plazas  platted,  and  th-e  foundation  for  a  perma- 
nent town  laid — including  the  building  of  a  brush  wall 
around  it  for  protection  against  the  wild  Indians,  who  then, 
as  for  generations  before  and  for    fifty    years  afterwards, 
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w-er-e  a  terror  to  the  Mexican  population  of  that  frontier. 
**But  the  settlememt  at  Dolores  didJ  not  proisper,'' 
says  Kennedy,  owing  to  a  variety  of  causes;  of  which 
thie  principal,  apparently,  wajs  the  absence  of  proper  quali- 
fications of  the  colonists  themselves.  A  drouth  prevailed  and, 
without  irrigation,  the  colonists  failed  to  raise  crops ;  the  f re- 
qu-ent  murders  of  rancheros  by  Indians  caused  the  colonists 
much  appreheoision  and  uneasiness,  lest  they  should  be 
attacked  by  the  savages.  As  time  passed  conditions 
grew  worse,  and  much  dissatisfaction  arose,  causing 
parties  of  the  settlers  to  leave  for  Manclova,  and 
other  Mexican  towns,  Santa  Pisa,  San  Fernando  and  other 
places,  and  still  others  for  the  coas/t  to  seek  vcssiels  and  re- 
turn passage  to  their  native  land — till  finally  on  the  17th. 
of  June,  1836,  the  settlement  was  entirely  abandoned,  the 
last  to  leave  being  Mr.  Palmer  and  seven  others  who  wenjfc 
to  San  Fernando  where  we  lose  sight  of  them.  And  thus 
perished  the  bright  hopes  and  persevering  efforts  of  those 
ardent,  but  unfortumate  men  and  women,  to  sustain  them'- 
selves  and  acquire  a  home  and  heritage  in  the  wilds  of  the 
the  new  world.  In  the  language  of  historian  Kennedy, 
himself  an.  Englishman,  and  chronicling  the  trials  and  fail- 
ures of  his  own  countrymen:  ''And  though  Dolores  ob- 
tained a  place  on  the  map,  it  had  no  pretentions  to  the 
name  o^  a  successful  settlement — further  supplying  evi- 
dence o^^  the  superiority  of  the  Anglo-American  in  forming 
colonies.  The  North  Americans  are  the  only  people  who, 
in  defiance  of  all  obstacles,  have  struck  the  roots  of  civili- 
zation deep  into  the  soil  of  Texas.  Even  as  I  trace  these 
lines,  I  reflect  upon  their  progress  with  renewed  wonder 
and  admiration.  They  are,  indeed,  the  organized  conquer- 
ers  of  the  wild,  uniting  in  themselves  the  three  fold  attri- 
butes of  husbandmen,  lawgivers,  and  soldiers.'* 


THE  SAD  SEQUEL. 

And  now,  passing  over  the  truly  pathetic,  revolting  axkd 
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heart-rending  parts,  we  must  briefly  narrate  the  sad,  Mad- 
dest of  all,  sequels — the  murder  of  the  last  twelve  colonists; 
capture  of  Mds.  Horn,  Mrs.  Harris  and  thedr  children ;  a  story 
replete  with  cruel  torture  and  sufferings  that  must  elici* 
deepest  sympathy,  anld  causie  even  the  maudlin  jstentimen/talist 
to  burn  wiith  ra*ge  and  indignation. 

Among  other  discoujraged;  settlers  were  a  party  of  elevca 
men,  including  John  Horn,  wifie,  and  two  little  sone,  John 
and  Joseph ;  a  Mr,  Harris,  his  wife  and  three  months  old 
girl  baby,  probably  the  only  child  bom-  at  Dolores — in  all 
sixteen  souls — who  left  the  fated  settlement  on  th^e  10th.,  of 
March,  1836,  hopinig  to  reach  the  coast  by  way  of  San  Patri- 
cio on  the  lower  Neuoes,  and  obtain  passage  by  wate  r  to 
other  and  more  favored  lands.  They  readhcd  the  Neuces,  and 
camped  for  several  days  in  a  secluded  spot  near  what  they 
supposed  was  the  road  leading  to  San  Antonio.  They  pur- 
posely kept  from  view,  as  they  had  learned  of  Santa  Anna 'a 
invasion  of  Texas.  They  heard  teams,  and  men  on  horse- 
back passing,  -and  supposed  them  to  belong  to  the  Mexican 
army.  The  party  resumed  their  journey  April  2.  Two  daya 
later  while  camped  neair  a  small  lake,  they  were  surround- 
ed and  attacked  by  fifty  or  sixty  Comanches,  who  killed 
all  of  the  men  outright,  except  Mr.  Harris  and  a  young  Ger- 
man whom  they  left  for  dead,  made  prisoners  of  the  wo- 
men and  children,  and  secreted  such  effects  of  the  colonists 
laa  they  desired  to  appropriate,  and  destroyed  the  remainder. 
They  later  returned  to  the  scene  and  got  the  property  they 
had  cached.  At  the  same  time  they  found  Mr.  Harris  and 
the  German  alive  and  dragged  them  to  camp  and  murdered 
and  scalped  them  in  the  presence  of  the  agonized  prison- 
ers. A  savage  also  amused  himself  by  tossing  Mrs.  Harris's 
infant  in  the  air  and  letting  it  fall  upon  the  ground  until  it 
was  dead.  The  Indians  were  part  o^  a  force  of  four  hun- 
dred Comanches  who  were  operating  in  the  rear  of  the  Mex- 
ican army,  plundering  and  murdering  without  regard  to  na- 
tionality. After  killing  several  Mexicans  and  Americans, 
the  entire  body  of  Indians  moved  northward,  out  of  Texaa, 
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after  tibe  battk  of  Basi  Jacinto,  and  to  th<edr  base    of      opera- 
tions Ofli  tbe  beiad  waters  of  the  Arkansas. 

To  follow  tlie®e  two  unfortunate  danghter»  in  their  mul- 
tiplied Borrows  and  tribulations;  to  tell  of  the  helli^  tor- 
tures endured  and  fiendish  treatment  experienced  —  all  the 
while  weeping  and  agonLzing  over  the  fate  of  Itbeir  innocfent 
little  children — beggars  belief,  and  would  cause  .bitter  and 
burning  tears  to  well  up  thick  and  fast.  Btettt?er,  a  thousand 
times  better,  that  they  had  shared  the  f  atte  of  their  husbands 
and  father©  on  ikai  fatal  April  day,  and  that  their  bodies 
h-ad  been  lefit  ibo  devouring  vuHtures  and  coyotes,  and  their 
boneb  to  bleach  on  the  lonely  pradries  of    Southwest   Texas. 

Readeir !    We  will  draw  .the  veal  of  isilence. 

•  •••  *«#• 

On  the  outgoing  trip,  while  camped  near  Red  River,  Ck>l. 
Holland  Coffee,  founder  of  Coffee's  Trading  House,  near 
where  Denison  niow  stands,  on  Red  River,  visited  the  In- 
dian camp,  and  made  every  effort  possible  to  rescue  by  pur- 
chase the  two  poor  women — offering  their  captors  any 
amount  of  goods  or  money;  but  without  avail.  Tlhe  tender- 
hearted and  noble  man,  it  is  said,  wept  bitterly  over  his  dis~ 
appointment.  Col.  Coffee  was  a  brave  and  good  man,  and 
a  valuable  pioneer  of  Northeast  Texas,  and  it  is  sad  to  re- 
fledt  that  he  died  at  the  hands  of  an  assassin  a  few  years 
later.  .         ^  , 

Finally,  in  June,  1837,  Mrs.  Harris  was  ransomed  by 
American  traders,  acting  under  instructions  from  William 
Bonaho,  a  pihilan/tlhropic  Santa  Fe  merchant.  At  the  same 
tinbe  they  tried  to  buy  Mrs.  Horn,  but  without  success.  A 
little  later,  however,  Sept.  19,  1837,  she  was  purdhiased  at 
San  Mignel,  N.  M.,  by  a  Mexican  aciting  for  Donatio.  But 
in  a  few  days  a  igrasping  and  heartleiss  mercihant  of  itihe  place, 
disgracing  th«  fair  name  of  Hill,  set  up  a  claim  that  he 
had  fumished  goods  for  her  release  and  tftiat  he  should  havo 
her  as  a  servant.  He  obtained  a  judgment  in  his  favor 
from  the  alcalde,  and  kept  iier  in  brutal  slavery  for  a  short 
.•wMle — allowing  her  barely  sufficient    food  to  sustain  life. 
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Hearing  of  her  pitiable  condition,  a  Mr.  Smith,  who  lived' 
at  thte  iniB^s,  some  distanc'e  away,  s€iit  an  armed  party^ 
wio  brought  her  to  his  house,  whier^  his  family  tenderly 
car^d  for  iher.  Slhe  wasi  now  soon  convey-ed  from  Taos,  N^. 
M.,  to  Indiependenee,  Mo.,  by  Messrs.  Workman,  and  Row- 
land, in  1838,  and  in  Octiober  of  that  year  beicame  for  somw 
time,  a  guest  of  Mr.  David  Workman  and  family  at  New  • 
Franklin. 

In  th^-  autumn  of  1837,  Mr.  Donaho  escorted  Mrs.  Plum- 
m«r  (on^e  of  the  captives  taken  at  Parker 'si  Fort  in  1836 )V 
and  Mrs.  Harris  to  Missouri.    H-e  left  Mrs.  Harris  with  hisr 
mother-in-law,  Mrs.  Lucy  Dodson,   in  Pulaski  <K>unty,   Mo.,^ 
took  Mrs.  Plummer  to  her  relatives  in    Texas';    and    then  in 
1838,  returned  to  Santa  Fe.     Mrs.  Horn  was  ransomed  dur^ 
ing  his  absence,  which  accounted  for  his  not  being  present 
(to  take  charge  of  her  when  she  was  rcleas-ed  by  the  Indians; 
He  went  to  Ta.os  to  siee  her,  but   learned  tthat  she   had  re- 
cently departed  for  Missouri  with  Workman  and  Rowland^ 
and  several  other  persons  bound  for  Independence.    During: 
the  year  Mr.  Donahx>  wound  up  his  business  at  Sanyta  Fe^ 
and  went  to  Missouri,  where  he  resided  until  1839,  when  h^ 
located  at  Claxksville,  Texas,  w^hich  was  thereafter  his  home^ 
'tmtil  the  time  of  his  death.     Some  of  his  des-cendants    are^ 
still  residimg  there  and  in  Red  River  county.       When  he 
came  back  to  Missouri,  Mrs.  Horn  went  to  see  him,  learned 
who  it  was  that  had  restored  her  to  freedom,   and  thanked; 
him  with  w^ords  such  as  only  a  poor  captive  could  utter — 
simple  words  bujt  sweeter  to  have  than  all  the  incense  that 
has  ever  floated  upward  from    golden    censers.      Neither 
she  nor  Mrs.  Harris  lived  long   after   their   restoratioui     to* 
civilization. 

Mrs.  Horn  published  a  small  pamphlet  giving  an  account 
of    her    life  up  to  the  time  she  was  recovered  from  the  In*- 
dians.    But  one  copy  of  tiiis  rare  pamphlet  is  known  .to  be 
in  existenice. 

Som>e  of  the  experiences  that  she  details  are  such  as  t<M 
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dry  whatever  tears  one  might  be  disposed  to  shed  over  the 
fate  of  th-e  Indian. 

A  single  incident  will  suffice  to  indicate  the  rest. 

On  on^e  occasion,  while  crossing  a  ford,  her  little  son 
Joseph,  slipped  from  tihe  back  of  the  mule  into  the 
water.  An  Indian,  enraged  at  the  accident,  struck  him  with 
a  lance,  inflicting  a  severe  wouiud,  and  knoKikimg  him  into 
th'S  water,  none  of  the  other  Indians  interfering.  The  child 
swam  to  tlie  bank,  *' bleeding  like  a  slaughtered  animal."  ^ 
Mrs.  Horn  upbraided  the  Indian  for  his  conduct.  He  made 
the  boy  travel  on  foot  and  drive  a  mule  for  the  rest  of  tthe 
day,  and  at  night  called  Mrs.  Horn  to  him  and  gave  her  an 
•unmerciful  beating  with  the  whip.  ^ 

She  says:  **When  the  savage  monster  was  done  whip- 
ping me,  be  took  his  knife  and  literally  sawed  the  hair 
from  my  bead.  It  was  quite  locig,  aind  when  he  had  com- 
pleted the  operation,  he  tied  it  to  his  own  as  an  ornament. 
*  *  *  At  this  time  we  had  tasted  no  food  for  two  days, 
and  in  hearing  of  the  moans  of  my  starving  children,  bound 
as  on  every  nigiht,  mothers  may  judge,  if  they  can,  of  my 
repose.  The  next  day  a  wild  house  was  killed  and  we  were 
allowed     to    partake    of    the  flesh. 

**  During  the  same  day  tShe  Indians  amused  themselves  by 
throwing  the  two  boys  into  a  stream,  time  and  ^aia  as 
fast  as  tbey  swam  out,  until  the  children  ^  were  i>artially 
unconscious  and  unable  to  stand.  Their  bodies  were  bad- 
ly bruised  and  water  came  from  their  stomachs  in  gurgles. 
Little  Joseph's  wounded  face  was  swollen  almost  beyond 
recognition. ' ' 

What  became  of  the  children  was  never  known.  They 
disappeared  in  the  devouring  darkness,  like  characters  of 
Victor  Hugo  in  Les  Miserables,  and  baffled  fancy  seeks  to 
follow  them  in  vain. 


MURDER  OP  DOUGLAS  AND  DAUGHERTY  FAMILIES. 

Among  other  belated  settlers  who  were  hastily  imppo- 
vising  means  of  conveyance   with  which  to  join  in  the  wiM 
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flight — *'the  ruiKiway  scrape" — across  Texas  in  advance  of 
the  Mexican  army  of  invasion,  in  March,  1836,  wer«  two 
Irish  families,  John  Douglas,  wife  and  children,  and  .... 
Daugherty,  a  widower  with  three  children — the  parents,  na- , 
tives  of  Ireland,  but  more  recently  of  Cambria  county, 
Pennsylvania,  where  their  children  were  bom,  and  fromi 
whenco  they  had  removed  to  Texas,  in  1832,  settling  to- 
gether in  a  somewhat  isolated  section,  on  Douglas  or  Clark 
Creek,  some  twelve  miles  from  the  present  site  of  Halletts- 
ville,  in  Lavaca  county. 

Ere  they  had  completed  sleds  on  which  to  transport 
their  booisehoild  effects,  most  of  tlie  families  in  that  section 
liad  already  left  for  the  easit.  Ready  to  start  on  the  morn- 
ing of  March  4th,  Augustine  and  Thaddeus  Douglas,  aged 
respectively  fifteen  and  thirteen,  were  seot  out  im  the  rainge 
for  the  oxen  designed  to  draw  the  sleds.  Returning  in 
the  afternoon,  and  when  near  ihome,  they  were  horrified  to 
behold  the  cabins  in  flames  and  surrounded  by  a  band  of 
painted  warriors,  whose  yells,  mingled  with  agonizing  death 
screams,  told  only  too  plainly  of  the  massacre  that  was  in 
progress.  Unarmed  and  helpless,  the  two  boys  could  only 
seek  their  own  aafety,  which  they  did  by  hiding  in  a  dense 
thicket,  where  they  remained  till  night.  Under  cover  of 
darkness,  they  cautiously  approached  the  spot — once  a  home 
of  life  and  happiness,  now  a  scene  of  death  and  multiplied 
'grief.  A  brief  examination  revealed  to  them  the  awful, 
shocking  tragedy — the  home  and  effects  in  smouldering 
ruins;  their  father,  motiher,  sister  and  little  brother;  Mr. 
Daugherty,  his  son  and  two  daughters,  all  dead,  scalped,  mu- 
tilated and  lying  naked  in  the  yard — eight  souils  thus  brutal- 
ly snatched  from  earth.  ** Imagination,*'  says  John  Henry 
Browm,  **  especially  when  assured  that  ^tlhose  tWo  boysi  were 
noted  for  gentle  and  affectionate  natures,  as  personlally 
known  to  the  writer  for  a  numiber  of  years,  may  depict 
the  forlorn  angusiih,  piercnmg  their  young  hearts.  It  was  a 
scene   over  w^hieh  amgeils  weep.** 

The  two  boys,  having  some  idea  as  to  course,  now  set 
out  with  bleeding  hearts  for  tie  little  settlement  in  the  vi- 
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cinity  of  what  is  now  Hallettsville,  but  finding  all  had  re- 
treated, conitinned  down  the  Lavaca  some  thirty-five  miles 
further,  to  where  their  older  fcister,  the  wife  of  Capt.  John 
McHenry,  and  a  few  others  lived,  but  found  that  they  too, 
l>ad  left.  Thus  nonplussed,  fatigued  and  almost  famished, 
the  heart-broken  youths  plodded  their  way  along  the  old 
Atascosa  road,  and  when  near  the  crossing  on  the  Colo- 
rado River,  they  were  picked  up  by  some  Mexican  scouts 
i£jnd  carried  in  to  General  Adrian  Woll's  camp,  where  they 
related  their  sad  story.  The  boys  were  treated  kindly  and 
were  soon  placed  in  the  care  of  one  Auguste,  a  French- 
man, and  a  traitor  to  Texas,  and  who  had,  with  a  band  of 
confederates,  mostly  negroes,  ** rounded  up"  the  cattle  of  re- 
treating citizens,  and  rendezvousing  on  Cummings  Creek,  was 
supplying  Woirs  airmy  with  beef  at  exorbiita<nt  prices. 
Here  they  remiained,  virtually  as  oatptives,  till  after  the  battle 
of  San  Jacinto,  and  the  retreiat  of  tihe  Mexicaai  s>rm.y. 

Ag:ain  quoting  Brown's  narrative:  * 'Auguste,  mount- 
ing Augustine  Douglas  on  a  fine  horse,  sent  him 
down  to  learn  when  Woll  could  start.  In  the  meaai- 
time  a  party  of  Texans,  headed  by  Alliisjon  York,  who 
had  heard  of  Auguste 's  thieving  den,  hurried  forward  to 
chastise  him  before  he  could  leave  the  country  with  his 
booty.  He  punished  them  severely,  all  who  could,  fleeing 
imto  the  bottom,  and  themce  to  Woll's  camp.  When  York's 
party  opened  fire,  little  Thaddeus  Douiglas,  not  understand- 
ing the  cause,  fled  down  the  road,  and  in  about  a  mile  met 
his  brother  returning  from  Woll's  camp  on  Auguste 's  fine 
horse.  With  equal  prudence  and  financial  skill,  they  deter- 
mined ito  save  both  themselves  and  the  horse.  Thaddeujs 
mounting  behind,  they  started  a<t  double  quick  for  the  Braz- 
os. They  had  not  traveled  many  miles,  however,  when 
they  met  the  gallant  Capt,  Henry  W.  Karnes,  at  the  head 
of  some  cavalry,  from  whom  they  learned  for  the  first  time, 
of  the  victory  of  San  Jacinto,  and  that  they  yet  would  see 
their  only  surviving  sister  and  brother-in-law,  Mrs.  and 
Capt.  McHenry.    In  writing  of  this  incident  in    De  Bow'b 
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Review  of  December,  1853,  eighteen  years  after  its  accur- 
reBce,  I  used  this  languag^i: 

'These  boys,  tihus  rendered  objects  of  sympathy,  formed 
a  link  in  tho  legends  of  the  old  Texans,  and  still  reside  on 
the  Lavaca,  much  respected  for  their  courago  and  moral  de- 
portment.' 

*'This  was  said  thirty-foiur  years  ago.  It  is  a  still 
greater  pleasure  to  say  now  that  they  ever  after  bore  hon- 
orable characters  and  were  both  living  a  short  time  since, 
as  I  think  their  sister  is;  bu(t  the  noble  old  patriot  in  three 
revolutions — Mexico  in  1820,  South  America  in  1822,  and 
Texas  in  1835 — ^preceded'  by  gallant  conduct  at  New  Orleans 
in  1815,  when  only  sixteen  years  old — the  honest,  brave  and 
ever  true  son  of  Erin's  Isle,  Capt.  John  McHenry,  died  a 
few  years  ago,  leaving  a  memory  sweetly  embalmed  in  many 
thousand  hearts." 


PIONEER  TIMES  IN  ROBERTSON'S  COLONY  —  TRIALS 

OF  THE  FIRST  SETTLERS  ABOUT  THE   "THREE 

FORKS"  OF  LITTLE  RIVER. 

During  the  latter  half  of  1835,  and  throughout  1836,  the 
Indians — ^^Tehuacanas,  "Wacos  and  Comanches — if  not  combin- 
ing, vied  with  eaeh  other,  as  it  were,  in  the  frequency  of 
their  depredations  and  deviltry,  being  exceedingly  hostile  to 
wards  the  settlers  of  Robertson's  ColoDy,  especially  to 
those  more  exposed  about  the  Falls  oif  ithe  Brazjos,  Na^- 
ville,  about  the  Three  Forks  of  Little  River,  and  on  the 
San  Gabriel. 

*'In  the  month  of  February,  1836,"  says  De  Cordo- 
va, "a  company  of  rangers  were  stationed  as  high  up  the 
country  as  the  Waco  village,  *  *  *  but,  from  the  scarcity 
of  provisions  and  the  difficulty  of  conveying  the  small  quan- 
tity of  the  necessaries  of  life,  (and  few  indeed  were  they 
that  these  efficient  frontier  soldiers  required),  they  were 
forced  to  fall  back  to  the  ** Falls";  and,  notwithstanding  all 
these  exertions,  dutrdng  the  months  of  April,  May  and  June, 
innumerable  were  the  acite  of  cruelty,  and  immense'  were  lih^ 
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depredations,  committed  by  the  savages.  And,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  poverty  of  the  government,  these  rangers 
were  disbanded,  and  for  a  time  the  magnificent  region  of 
country  between  the  Colorado  and  the  Brazos  was  deserted 
by  the  white  man.  But,  as  the  settlers  had  for  a  tdme 
deserted  this  region  of  country,  and  as  there  was  no  fur- 
ther inducement  for  the  savages  Ito  steal,  tlhey,  too,  retired 
to  their  villages  on  the  Brazos,  as  they  deemed  themselves 
miore  secure  higheir  up  tthe  country,  where  they  could  enjoy 
and  revel  in  the  fruits  of  their  predatory  excursd'ons,  unnno- 
lested.*' 

For  two  or  three  years  after  the  introduction  of  its  first 
settlers  ie  the  early  30 's,  Robertson's  Colony  received 
but  few  accessions.  However,  the  beauty  and  fertility  of 
that  section  soon  attracted  the  attenion  of  home-seekers, 
and  from  about  1834-^5  they  eommenced  to  arrive  and'  to 
locate  on  the  more  desirable,  but  also  more  exposed,  sec- 
tions, especially  in  and  around  Nashville,  the  capitail  \ot  the 
codony,  near  {fcihe  mouth  of  Little  Riiver  and  alonig  that 
stream  as  high  up  as  tihe  **T1hree  Forks.''  Among  other  fam- 
ilies were  the  McLennans,  Davidsons,  Croucli,  the  Childers 
brothers,  Rileys  and  Taylors;  speeial  mention  of  which  has 
already  been  or  will  be  made. 

Following  the  return  from  the  army  and  the  **  runaway 
scrape,"  after  the  victory  at  San  Jacinto,  April  21,  most 
of  these  settlers  repaired  to  their  abandoned  homes  and 
claims. 

** During  the  previous  winter,"  says  Brown,  '^ each  head 
of  a  family  and  one  or  two  single  men  had  cleared  about 
forty  acres  of  ground  on  his  own  land,  and  had  planted 
corn  before  the  retreat.  To  ^cuiltivaite  tlhia  com  and  thus 
liave  bread,  was  the  incentive  to  an  early  return." 

Temporarily,  the  families  of  most  of  those  who  returned 
ito  culttivate  their  crops,  remained,  for  safety,  in  tJie 
town  of  Nashville,  then  the  highest  up  settlement  and  refuge 
on  that  frontier. 
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KILLING  OF  CROUCH  AND  DAVIDSON. 

Thus  matters  stood  till  about  the  first  w-eek  in  Jun^, 
•when  two  messengers,  John  Beal  and  Jack  Hopson,  arrived 
at  the  *' Three  Forks*'  from  Nashville,  bringing  th^  sad  news 
of  Parker's  Fort  massacre,  on  the  19th  of  the  previous 
month;  advising  these  toiling  men  of  th-eir  great  peril  and 
urging  them  to  leave  at  once,  as  numerous  parties  of  hos- 
tile Indians  were  traversing  the  country  and  were  in  that 
vicinity.  Heeding  this  advice,  immedi^ate  ptreparatiottis  were 
made  to  retreat  in  a  body  to  Nashville. 

The  entire  party  consisted  of  Capt,  Gouldsby  Childress, 
"wife,  four  sons,  Robert,  Frank  and  two  small  boys,  two 
grown,  and  one  eight  year  old  daughter;  Rlioads  (an  old 
gentleman  living  with  the  family),  Ezekiel  Robertson,  Or- 
ville  T.  Tyler,  Rev.  Jasper  Grouch,  Dr.  Robert  Davidson, 
....  Shackelford,  the  two  messengers,  Beal  and  Hopson^ — 
in  all  seventeen  souls,  of  whom  but  ten  were  really  able 
to  bear  arms.  Their  only  vehicle  was  a  wagon  to  be  drawn 
by  a  single  pair  of  oxen — they  had  some  horses  but  not 
enough    to  mount  the  entire  party. 

Starfting  on  the  third  day  of  June,  their  first  day's  jour- 
ney brought  them  to  the  cabins  of  Henry  Walker,  James 
(Camel  Back)  Smith  and  Monroe,  on  Walkers  Creek,  about 
eight  miles  east  of  the  present  to'wm  of  Cameron,  in  Milam 
county;  and  where  they  camped  for  the  night.  The  three 
last  named  families  not  being  ready,  the  original  party  left 
on  their  journey  early  the  following  morning,  hoping  to 
reach  Nashville  by  the  close,  or  in  the  night,  of  tlia^t  day. 
But  they  were  doomed  to  disappointment — some  alas !  never 
to  reach  their  destination  and  loved  ones. 

On  that  fatal  June  morning,  and  when  about  three 
miles  from  Walker's,  enroute  via  the  Smith  crossing  of 
Little  River — **  Davidson  and  Crouch  about  three  hundred, 
Captain  Childress  about  one  hundred,  yards  aihead,  and  two 
or  three  men  perhaps  two  hundred  yarde  behind,  driving 
some  cattle" — a  party  of  perhaps  two  hundred  mounted 
ami  painted  Comanche  warriore  dashed  npo©  them.    Chil- 
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dress,  calling  ta  Davidson  and  Crouch,  regained  Ms  wagon, 
and  hasty   preparations   were  made  for  defense.     Keeping  )| 
'weU  ont  of  rifle  range,  the  Indians    commenced  encircling 
the  apparently  doomed  party,   at  tihe  same  moment  discov- 
ering Davidson  and  Crouch,  who  had  failed  to  join    their   ^ 
comrades,  a  large  party  attacked  them.    Being  poorly  mount-  J 
•ed,  the  two  unfortunate  men  made  a  bold    stand    and    a 
hrave  fight,  killing  one  or  two  of  the  enemy,  but  were  soon 
overpowered  and  both  slain,  scalped  and  mutilated.   ''Then 
^^ollowted,''  says  Brown,  ''great  ex/citement  among    the    In- 
dians, apparently  quarreling  over  the    disposiion     of     the 
scalps  and  effects  of  the  two  murdered  men.    This  enabled 
the  main  party  to  reach  a  grove  of  timber  about  four  hun- 
dired    yards   distant,   where  they  turned  the  oxen  loose  and 
only  sought  to  save  their  lives.'' 

Aij  thisf  critdioal  moment,  and  just  as  the  siavages  were  re- 
turning en  masse  to  renew  the  attack,  the  two  young  men, 
Beal  and  Hopson,  seized  with  panic,  succeeded  in  making 
their  escape. 

Again  the  Indians  circled  around,  yelling,  firing  and 
maneuvering  to  "draw  a  fire  from  the  little  band,''  but  they 
presented  a  bold  front  and  reserved  their  charges.  Shack- 
elford, who  could  speak  the  Comanche  tongue,  challenged 
them  to  charge  at  closer  quarters,  but  believing  the  brave 
little  party  well  armed  and  determined,  the  wily  Coman- 
ches  kept  aloof  and  eventually  gave  up  the  attack,  mov- 
inig  off  to  the  west.  In  close  order  the  beseiged  now  re- 
treated, changing  their  course  to  "the  raft,"  four  or  five 
miles  distant  on  Little  River,  on  which  they  crossed,  swim- 
ming their  horses,  secured  a  favorable  camp  for  the  night, 
iand  arrived  at  Nashville  early  next  day.* 

♦"During  th^  next  day,"  says  John  Henry  Brown,  "Smith,  Monroe  and  Walker,  with 
their  families,  arrived.  Immediately  on  leavinsr  the  other  party,  the  Indians  had  attacked 
the  three  families  in  Walker's  house  and  kept  up  a  fire  all  day  without  wounding;  either  of 
the  defenders,  who  fired  deliberately  through  port-holes  whenever  opportunity  offered. 
While  not  assured  of  killinsr  a  sinsrle  Indian,  they  were  perfectly  certain  of  havingr  wound- 
-ed  a  considerable  number.  As  nigrht  caime  on  the  Indians  retired,  and  as  soon  as  satisfied 
of  their  departure,  the  three  families  left  for  Nashville,  and  arrived  without  further  mo- 
leBtation."— "Indian  Wars  and  Pioneers  of  Texas,"  p,  44. 
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Robertson's  Colony  played  a  most  prominent  part  in 
the  settlement  and  development  of  Texas — its  outer  set^ 
Hements  truly  constituting  the  advance  guards  of  civiliza- 
tion, but  the  growth  of  the  colony  during  its  first  years 
"was  slow  and  of  uncertain  permanency.  In  1833,  there 
were  only  fiv-e  persons  settled  within  its  limits  above 
the  Yegua,  west  of  the  Brazos.  In  1834,  the  town 
of  Viesca  at  the  Falls  of  the  Brazos,  was  laid  off  by  Ster- 
ling C.  Robertson,  its  name  being  afterwards  changed  to 
Fort  Milam.  Nearby  was  Fort  Sullivan,  afterwards  called, 
*'Bucksnort.''  Early  in  1835  considerable  additions  wero 
made  to  the  colony — small  settlements  commencing  on  Pond 
Creek  and  on  Little  River.  Tenoxtitlan,  first  as  a  noted 
crossing  of  the  old  San  Antonio  and  Nacogdoches  road, 
then  as  an  important  Mexican  military  garrison,  and  ia  the 
'30 's,  as  a  colonial  hamlet,  was  some  twenty  miles  below 
Nashville  on  the  Brazos.  The  place  is  now  defunct  and  al- 
most forgotten. 

Nashville,  as  the  capital  of  the  colony,  and  about  central 
with  reference  to  the  colony  limits,  was  situated  on  a  most 
lovely  and  eligible  site,  a  beautiful  prairie  plains  on  the 
south  bank,  overlooking  the  Brazos,  about  two  miles  below 
the  mouth  of  Little  River,  and  five  miles  northwest  from 
the  present  town  of  Hearne,  in  Milam  county — The  Interna- 
tional and  Great  Northern  railroad  bridge  spanning  the  river 
a  few  hxindred  yards  below  thie  site  of  this  now  dead  town. 
A  number  of  bold  springs  gushed  forth  from  the  bluff,  **thie 
landscape  o'er"  was  most  picturesque,  and  it  is  no 
wonder  that  settlers  were  attracted,  and  would  want  to 
locate  in  and  around  this  beautiful,  once  colonial  capital. 
Its  exact  incipiency  is  not  known,  but  Ctertain  it  is  that  i^e 
empresario  Robertson  view-ed  the  site  in  the  middle  '20 's,  he 
and  his  partner,  Alex  S.  Thompson,  were  there  in  1831 — ^the 
latter  locating  with  his  family,  and  doubtless  erected  the 
first  cabin.  But  very  few  residents  were  there  in  the  early 
30 's.  A  few  settlers  came  as  early  as  1834,  and  early  in 
1835,  and  more  inj  the  summer  and  fall  of  this  latter  year. 

The  town  was  regularly  laid  out  in  the  fall  of  1835  by 
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Gen.  Thos,  J.  Chambers,  who  had  previously  located  an 
eleven  league  grant,  covering  the  site.  This  grant  was 
long  in  litigation,  during  the  days  of  the  Republic,  but  it 
is  not  remembered  how  the  suit  was  finally  settled. 
At  no  period  of  its  existence,  according  to  the  memory  of 
Frank  Brown,  was  the  place  very  populous — perhaps  not 
over  15  or  20  permanent  resident  families — **  There  were 
many  comers  and  goers  from  time  to  time.'* 

Here  the  record®  were  kepit  and  the  business  of  tlie  colo- 
ny transacted,  and  later,  as  the  capital  of  Milam  Land  Dis- 
trict, from  1837  to  1846,  it  became  quite  an  important  place 
— till  Cameron  finally  rivaled,  and  became  the  permanent 
county  seat  of  Milam  county.  It  continued  as  a  post-of- 
fice, at  least  till  about  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War. 


CAPT.  HILL'S  FORTUNATE  SCRAP. 

Late  in  August  Captain  Hill,  scouting  with  a  small  com- 
pany of  rangers  on  tbe  San  Gabriel,  discovered  the  trail 
of  foot  Indians,  near  the  mouth  of  Brushy  Creek,  leading  to- 
ward the  lower  country.  After  a  rapid  pursuit  without  halt 
or  rest,  of  about  twenty-four  hours,  the  enemy — ^twenty  Cad- 
des — were  overtaken  and  a  desperate  fight  .  ensued — the 
odds  for  a  time  in  favor  of  the  Indians,  who  had  taken  favor- 
able position  in  a  dense  thicket.  In  the  end,  however,  sever- 
al of  the  red  men  were  killed  and  woundedi  and  the  others 
routed  in  confusion,  leaving  their  camp  equipage — among 
other  trophies  a  large  number  of  scalps  taken  from  white 
people  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages.  By  this  timely  action  the 
sparse  and  unprotected  settlers  at  a  point  in  the  post  oaks 
between  the  Yegua  and  Littk  Rivers  and  in  what  is  now 
Burleson  county,  was  no  doubt  saved  from  a  serious  visita- 
tion. 


MURDER  AKD  CAPTURE  OF  THE  XoX4SNKAN8. 

Prominent  among  the  early  frontier   eetBere   of    Texas, 
wea^  tlie  McLennans,  and  one  of  the  nKWt  tragic  episodes 
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to-be  recorded,  is  the  fate  which  hefell  CDe  of  thes«  fami- 
lies. 

Neil  McLennan,  Sr.,*  was  a  native  of  the  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land, born  in  the  year  1777,  and  emigrated  with  a  large 
family  and  relatives  to  America  in  1802,  settling  in  the  state 
of  North  Carolina,  where  they  remained  till  about  1820, 
**  When,  impelled  by  a  brave,and  adventurous  spirit,  in  com- 
pany with  one  companion,  he  determined  to  explore  the 
wilderness  of  Florida.  Without  a  path  or 'guide,  they  pene- 
trated and  explored  the  dense  forests  of  west  Florida,  trav- 
eling on  foot,  burdened  with  their  guns,  axes,  provisions  and 
blankets."  To  this,  then  terra  incog.,  the  McLennans  soon 
removed,  halting  there  until  the  year  1834,  ''when,  having* 
heard  of  the  great  and  peculiar  advantages  of  Texas,  he,  to- 
gether with  his  brothers,  a  few  friends  and  their  families, 
removed  to  that  country."  **They  purchased  a  schooner  at 
Pensacola,"  continues  a  biographer,  "loaded  her  with  their 
worldly  goods  and  navigated  her  themselves,"  arriving  safe- 
ly at  the  mouth  of  the  Brazos  on  January  14,  1835.  Pro- 
ceeding up  that  river  to  a  point  in  what  is  now  Fort  Bend 
eounty,  they  struck  a  snag,  sinking  the  frail  craft,  but  suc- 
ceeded in  saving  most  of  their  household  effeets  and  pro- 
visioEs.  Procuring  oxen  and  improvising  carts  they  slowly 
continued  up  eountry  reaching  Robertson's  colony  early  in 
April — settling  near  the  moutli  of  Pond  Creek  in  what  is 
now  Falls  county." 

Misfortunes,  it  seems,  be^et  these  colonists  almost  from 
the  very  day  they  reached  their  destination — this  ''land  of 
promise."*  Not  satisfied  with  the  Pond  Creek  country, 
one  of  the  McLennan 's,  more  venturesome  than  prudent,  in  the 
latter  part  of  1835  or  early  in  1836,  loaded  his  effects,     and 


V'"Neil  McLennan,"  says  Capt.  Davidson,  who  as  a  boy.  knew  him  at  the  villasre  of 
Nashville,  "was  the  soul  of  honor,  and  a  most  useful  citizen— When  a  couple  wanted  togret 
married  they  would  always  send  for  "Squire"  McLennan.  Have  seen  him  unite  sevaial 
couples— the  occasion  always  being:  one  of  much  frolic  and  feasting'  and  one  looked  forward 
to  with  much  anticipations  of  pleasure  by  those  pioneer  people  of  few  and  timpie  pMtiBiet. 
I  knew  the  McLennans  well,  and  can  truly  say  that  amonir  the  early  pioneers  of  Texas  there 
was  not  to  be  found  a  grander  or  nobler  gentleman  than  Neil  McLennan."- DavldMB' a  l^t- 
ter-8-26-1907. 
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with  his  wife,  two  small  boys,  and  an  infant,  removed  to  a 
jmore  desirable  location  on  the  San  Gabriel,  at  a  point  in 
wliat  is  now  Williamson  count/.  Arriving  at  this  new  home- 
.place,  it  was  found  they  were  out  of  meat.  Mr.  McLennan, 
taking  his  gun  and  the  oldest  boy,  went  in  search  of  game, 
leaving  his  wife  and  two  other  children,  to     ''keep     camp." 

-  Becoming  lost,  he  did  not  return  until  d^ark,  when  he  found 
the  eamp  plundered-  and  his  loved  cnes  gone.     Indians  had 

-"discovered  the  ''new  comers"  and  visited  them,  capturmg 
the  mcther  ard  her  two  children.  In  fiendish  glee  they 
-■'  stripped  their  eaptives  of  every  vestage  of  apparel  and  tied 
them  fast,  while  they  plundered  the  camp.  Breaking  open 
a  large  trunk  they  found  a  '* looting  glass" — ^apparently  a 
great  curioisity  to  the  Indians,  who  beeame  very  much  ab- 

-  scrbed,  performing  many  anties  over  and  around  the  mir-  I 
ror.    Takirg  ladvantage  of  thi^,  and  at  a  time  when  the  In- 
dians were  some  little  distanc3  away,  Mrs.     McLennan   un- 
tied herself  and  child,  and  taking  her  infant,  quietly  moved 

-  ioff,  motiening  her  UttLe  boy  to  follow.  Eeaehing  the  San 
Gabriel  bottom  she  found  a  shelterirg  rocl^  under  which 
ehe  concealed'  herself  and  children.  So  absorbed  were  the 
Indians  in  plL^ndering  the  camp  £nd  playing  with  the  mys- 
terious glass,  they  did  not  mis  5  tlieir  captives  until  late ;  a 
ihurried  search  was  made,  but  the  hiding  refugees  fortunate- 

'-^  ly,  escaped  the  vigilant  obser /ations,  the  Indians  leaving  as 
night  eame  on. 

Naturally  supposing  his  wife  and  babies  had  been    eap- 
tured,  and  perhaps  murdered,     ^IcLennan,    with    his   little 

-  »cn,  set  out  for  the  settlements  many  miles  below.  The  re- 
fugees remained  in  hiding  all  night,     suffering     much  from 

•  'eold,  aiEd  in  the  morning  a  few  remnants  of  clothing  were 
.    found,  also  a  little  eorn  scattered  in    the    dust,    and   which 
was  their  only  sustenance.       In  this  terrible  condition,  al- 
most famished  and  naked,  tliese  helpless  beings  remained  for 
*    several  days,  until  the  husband  and  father  returned     from 
Z'  the  settlement,  with  a  small  company  raised  for  the  purpose 

-  of  pursuit  and  the  hope  of  rescue. 

Approaching  the  camp,  Mrs.   McLennan  was  discovered 
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fiwratching  in  the  dust  in  search  of  grains  of  corn,  but  think- 
ing the  m-en  were  Indians  she  fled,  in  wild  fright,  and  had 
to  be  run  down  and  caught.  Poor  woman,  though  overjoy- 
ed when  realizing  deliverance,  she  was  almost  crazed  from 
exposure  and  hunger,  and  so  emaciated  that  her  husband 
oould  scarc-ely  realize  the  change.  Thus  providentially  spared 
worse  misfortune,  the  family  were  glad  to  find  la  home  in 
a  less  exposed  section. 


MURDER  OF  THE  LAUGHLIN    McLENKAN  FAMILY— 
''INDIAN  JOHN/'  McLENNAN. 

In  the  winter  of  1835-^6,  when  most  lof  the  settlers  had 
retired  from  this  exposed  frontier,  in  consequence  of  the 
hostility  of  Indians,  these  brave  families  remained  on  their 
little  farms.  In  the  spring  of  '36  their  first  and  saddest 
misfortune  overtook  them.  While  splitting  rails,  a  party  of 
Indians,  probably  Wacos,  surprised  and  killed  Laughlin  and 
his  wife  and  captured  their  three  small  children — Laugh- 
lin %  aged  and  feebled  mother,  unable  to  walk  being  burned 
alive  in  the  house.  Two  of  the  captive  children  soon  died. 
The  other,  John,  a  fine  little  fellow  of  seven  years ,  was 
adopted  and  remained  with  thie  Indians  some  years  till  re- 
covered through  treaty  stipulations  in  1846 — Neil  McLen- 
nan attending  the  council  high  up  on  the  Brazos^  and 
bringing  his  nephew  back  to  the  village  of  Nashville.  Now 
a  grown  young  man,  unable  to  speak  a  word  of  English, 
dressed  in  the  Indian  garb  a»d  with  all  the  propensities  of 
that  race,  he  was  indeed  ''the  very  picture  of  a  wild  war- 
rior,'^  and  it  was  no  ordinary  task  io  win  "this  young  sav- 
age'^  to  civilization.  It  was  very  hard  to  get  him  reconciled 
to  his  relatives  and  their  modes  and  manners,  "but  with  the 
return  of  his  mother  tongue  he  became  more  civilized  and 
contented."  "My  mother''  says  Capt.  W.  T.  Davidson, 
"made  the  first  garment  he  would  wear,  out  of  red  cCoth,  and 
besides  provided  him  with  a  straw  hat  with  a  red  ribbon 
band  streaming  down  about  a  yard,  of  which  he  was  very 
proud."  During  the  lifetime  of  his  adopted  Indian 
mother,    we    are    told    he    often    visited  .her,     being    al- 
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ways  loaded  with  such  presents  as  he  knew  would 
gra^tify  her— thus  showing  his  gratitude  for  her  care  and 
attention  to  him  during  his  boyhood.  Eventually  he  became 
entirely  reconciled,  married  happily  and  settled  down  on 
Hog   Creek,     in     Bosque   county,  where  he  resided  till  his 

death  in  1866. 

Thus  admonished  by  this  terrible  tragedy,  of  the  dangers 
fto  which  they  were  exposed  on  that  then  extreme  frontier, 
the  McLennans  removed  !down  to  the  frontier  village  of 
Nashville,  where  they  remained  till  the  spring  of  1837,  when 
Neil  Sr.,  ventured  back  to  his  farm  and  commenced  a  crop, 
and  when  the  Indians  again  made  an  attack,  the  father  and 
his  son,  John,  (afterwards  sheriff,  first  of  Milam  and  then 
of  McLennan  county)  barely  escaped,  and  a  ne^gro  man  was 
captured— but  soon  to  effect  his  escape  and  return  to  his 
master.* 


FALL  OF  PARKER'S  FORT-THE  HORRIBLE  MASSACRE. 
FATE  OF  THE  CAPTIVES.    A  THRILLING  STORY. 

Settlers -at  Parker's  fort  participated  in  the  *' runaway 
ficrap"  in  the  spring  of  1836,  and  went  a^  far  east  as  the 
Trinity  which  they  were  unable  to  cross,  as  the  river  was  so 
swollen  by  heavy  rains.  While  encamped  on  its  western 
bank,  they  were  informed  of  the  victory  of  San  Jacinto,  and 
at  once  started  back  to  the  fort,  which  they  reached  without 
unusal  incident. 


♦"McLennan's  faithful  old  negro  servant,  Alf  for  that  was  his  name,  in  telling  of 
the  attack  and  his  capture  by  Indians."  says  Capt.  W.  T.  Davidson,  "told  me  the  first  inti- 
mation he  had  that  the  Indians  were  anywhere  about,  he  saw  them  jumping:  over  the  field 
fence  where  he  was  at  work.  He  broke  for  the  timber,  but  a  big  stalwart  fellow  purimed 
him,  running  up  behind  and  slapped  his  hand  on  his  shoulder,  with  the  exclamation: 
'Whoop  1'  They  carried  him  off  a  prisoner  and  kept  him  for  some  time.  Alf  was  a  great 
character  and  was  the  only  negro  fiddler  in  the  town  of  Nashville,  and  always  played  for 
the  young  people  to  dance  about  once  a  week.  They  would  pay  him  in  dressed  deer  skins, 
old  clothes,  shoes,  and  as  much  com  whisky  as  he  could  drink.  They  danced  nothing  but 
the  reel  or  'break-down*  in  those  days,  and  Alf  would  play:  'Give  the  fiddler  a  dram,  give 

the  fiddler  a  dram,  and  let  him  drink  it  and  be  d ed,'  or  'We  will  dance  all  aight  tiU 

broad  daylight  and  go  home  with  the  gals  in  the  morning,*  and  always  accompanied  the 
music  with  song.  Thoiw  were  great  days-good  old  timec-and  were  enjoyed  by  those 
brave  and  happy  'felks.'-a  great  deal  mere  than  theCpresent  times  and  (of)  modem 
d«n«ea."-Letter  8.  S«,  07. 
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Parker's  Fort  was  located!  near  the  headwaters  of  the 
Navasota,  one  half  miles  north<^'€6t  of  the  site  of  the  town 
of  Groesbeck,  in  Limstone  county,  in  the  heart  of  what  was 
then  a  wilderness,  but  now  a  fruited  and  thickly  populated 
region  divided  into  farmsteads  and  dotted  with  villages  and 
towns. 

Fort  Houston,  situated  a  mile  or  two  west  of  th-e  site  of 
Palestine,  on  land  now  included  in  th-e  John  H.  Re-agaa 
farm  two  miles  west  of  Palestine,  in  Anderson  county,  waa 
the  nearest  white  settlement.  Others  were  distant  sixty 
miles  or  more. 

Parker's  fort  consisted  of  cabins  surrounded  by  a  stock- 
ade. A  large  double  gate  afforded  access  to  the  enclosure. 
The  outer  walls  of  the  log  cabins  formed  part  of  the 
walls  of  the  stockade.  Their  roofs  sloped  inward.  At  one 
or  more  corners  of  the  stoekade  were  block  houses.  The 
walls  around  the  entire  quadrangle  were  perforated  with 
loop  holes.  The  fortification  was  bullet  proof,  and,  like 
others  of  the  kind,  could  not  be  taken  by  Indians  if  defend- 
ed by  a  few  well-armed  and  determined  men.  It  was  built 
for  the  purpose  of  being  occupied  by  the  families  living  in 
the  vicinity,  when  there  was  danger  of  attack  by  Indians. 
Most  of  the  farms — some  of  them  near-by  and  others  a  mile 
or  so  away — were  provided  with  cabins  where  the  tired  colo- 
nists occasionally  spent  the  night. 

The  patriarch  of  the  settlement  was  Elder  John  Parker, 
ieventy  nine  years  of  age.  His  aged  wife  ,**  Granny  "Parker, 
was,  perhaps,  a  few  years  younger.  He  was  a  Virginian 
by  birth ;  resided  for  a  time  in  Elbert  counity,  Ga. ;  chiefly 
ireared  his  family  in  Bedford  county,  Tenn. ;  afterwards  lived 
for  several  years  in  Cole  county,  111.;  and  then  moved,  in 
1833,  to  Texas  where  Parker's  fort  was  eretctedl  im  tihe  follow- 
ing year.  Some  of  the  family  came  to  Texas  prior,  andjotheira 
subsequent,  to  that  time. 

The  little  group  consisted  o^  the  following  persona :  El- 
der John  Parker  and  wife  (Granny  Parker) ;  James  W. 
Parker  (son  of  Elder  Johm),  (wife,  four  single  children, 
married  daughter,  Mrs.  Rachel  Plummer,  and  her  husband, 
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L.  T.  M.  Plummer,  and  fifteen  months  old  son,  James  Pratt 
Plumm'er,  and  one  daughter,  Mrs.  Sarah  Nixon,  and  her  hus- 
band, L.  D.  Nixon ;  Silas  M.  Parker  (son  of  Elder  John)  and 
Ihifi  wife,  and  four  children;  Benjamin  F.  Parker  (an  un- 
married son  of  Elder  John) ;  Mrs.  Nixon,  Sr.,  (mother  of 
Mrs.  James.  W.  Parker) ;  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Kellogg  (daughter 
of  Mrs.  Nixon,  Sr.) ;  Mrs.  Duty;  Samuel  M.  Frost  and  his 
wife  and  children;  Robert  Frost;  G.  E.  Dwight  and  his  wife 
and  children;  David  Faulkenberry  and  his  son,  Evan;  Seth 
Bates  and  his  son,  Silas  H. ;  Elisha  Anglin  and  his  nineteen 
year  old  son,  Abram,  and  old  man  Lunn — in  all  thirty -eight 
persons. 

On  returning  to  Parker's  fort  from  the  Trinity,  the  lit- 
tle band  busied  itseK  with  gatbering  together  its  scattered 
Btock  and  in  preparing  the  fields  for  putting  in  crops,  all 
THisconscious  of  the  fearful  massacre  that  was  to  extinguish, 
so  soon,  the  bright  hopes  they  entertained  of  the  fu- 
ture, and  the  lives  of  many  of  t<heir  numbeo-;  and 
an  unspeakable  meintal  anguislh  and  physical  sufferings  upon 
others  of  the  survivors. 

Early  on  the  morniag  of  May  19,  1836,  James  W.  Parker, 
Nixon  and  Plummer  left  the  fort,  and  repaired)  to  a  farmi  a 
mile  fi^om  there,  and  David  Faulkenberry  and  his  son  Evan, 
Silas  H.  Bates  and  Abram  Arnglin  went  from  the  fort  to 
their  fields  a  mile  farther  away. 

Seth  Bates,  Elisha  Anglin,  and  old  man  Lunn  either  slept 
at  their  cabins  the  night  before,  or  left  the  fort  prior  to  9 
o 'clock  the  morning  of  the  19th. 

At  that  hour  from  five  hundred  to  seven  hundred  In- 
dians (Comanches  and  Kiowas)  appeared  on  the  prairie  two 
or  three  hundred  yards  from  the  fort,  displayed  a  white 
flag,  and  sent  forward  one  of  their  number,  wlhio  siaid  that 
they  had  no  hostile  intentions,  and  merely  wanted  some 
tone  to  come  out  from  the  fort  and  direct  them  to  a  spring 
»which  they  understood  was  near-by,  and  to  be  furnished  a 
beef. 

^       Subsequent  events  justify  the    belief    that  this  Indian 
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fluted  as  a  spy,  noticed  that  nearly  all  the  men  were  absent,. 
end  rep€rt€d  the  practically  defenseless  condition  of  the  oc- 
cupants of  the  fort.  Benjamin  F.  Parker  went  out  to  the  In- 
dians and,  after  returning,  stated  that  it  was  his  belief 
they  were  hostile  and  intended  to  attack  the  fort.  He  sai-A 
that  he  would  go  to  them  again  and  try  to  dissuade  them.. 
His  brother,  Silas  M.  Parker,  urged  him  net  to  go,  but  her 
w-ent,  nevertheless,  and  was  immediately  surrounded  and 
killed. 

"While  this  tragedy  was  in  progress,  Elder  John  Park- 
er, ''Granny"  Parker  and  Mrs.  Kell'ogg,  fled  from  tftio 
fort  in  one  party,  and  Mrs.  James  W.  Parker  and  children 
by  themselves;  Silas  M.  Parker  and  Mrs.  Plummer  ran  out- 
side the  stockade.    Everyone  tried  to  escape. 

As  socn  'SiS  the  Indians  appeared,  Mrs.  Sarah  Nixon  left 
for  the  farm  where  her  father,  husband  and  Plummer  were 
at  work,  to  teLl  them  oif  the  imminent  peril  the  occupants 
of  the  fort  were  in. 

The  savages  kept  up  terrific  shouting  and  yelling  while 
they  were  murdering  Benjamin  F.  Parker — the  peculiar 
blood-curdling  Comanche  scream  (once  heard,  never  forgot- 
ten) rising  above  the  less  distinctive  cries  of  the  Kiowas. 
[ost  of  them  rushed  upon  the  fort,  the   gate  of  which  was 

)pen;  the  remainder  went  in  pursuit  of  the  parties     of  ref- 

igees  that  were  still  in  sight. 

The  main  body  of  Indians  first  encountered  and  killed' 

^ilas  M.  Parker  just  outside  t[he  fort,  where  he   fought  to^ 
le  last,  trying  to  protect  Mrs.   Plummer.     This   opposition 
necessitated  the  attention  of  some  of  the  Indians,  who^,  kiDl>-- 
ed  and  scalped  Silas  M.  Parker,  knocked  unconscious  with  <a 
hoe  and  captured  Mrs.  Plummer,  after  fierce  resiisltanice  o^ 
4ier  part,  and  tJheoi'  poured  into  the  fort,  where  they  joined 
their  companion  fiends,  and  helped  to  murder  Samuel  M.  and^ 
Robert  Frost,  who  fought  and  fell    as    true    men     should. 
Mrs.  Nixcn,  Sr.,    Mrs.  Duty  and  all  the  other  women  andi 
dhdldretn,  managed  to  get  out  of  the  fort  before  and  during- 
the  melee. 

Shrieke  of  victimis  rent  the  air.      Hundreds    of    brazeiv 
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throat-ed  savages  shouted  and  screamed  war-whoops,  curses, 
»nd  iaunts.  Tbe  thud  of  blows  delivered  with  war-clubs 
and  tomahawks,  and  the  sharp  reports  of  firearms  resound- 
ed. Blood  and  death  were  everywhere.  Murder,  with  bat- 
like wings,  brooded  over  the  scene  infernal,  and  drank  in 
the  babel  of  piteous  and  fierce  sounds  that  rose  from  it 

Elder  John  Parker,  ** Granny"  Parker,  and  Mrs.  Kellogg 
were  captured  when  they  had  gone  three-fourths  of  a  mile. 
They  were  brought  back  to  a  spot  near  the  fort,  where  El- 
der John  Parker  was  stripped,  speared  and  killed,  and  "Gran- 
ny" Parker  was  stripped  of  everything  except  her  under- 
clothing, speared,  outraged,  and  left  for  dead.  The  Iq- 
diaEs  kept  Mrs.  Kellogg  as  a  prisoner. 

When  Mrs.  Sarah  Nixon  reached  the  field  to  tell  of  the 
coming  of  the  Indians,  she  found  her  father,  James  W.  Par- 
ker, and  Plummer.  Her  husband  had  gone  down  to  the 
other  farm.  Plummer  at  once  hastened  to  the  latter  place 
to  convey  information  of  the  danger.  James  W.  Parker 
started  immediately  for  the  fort.  Enroute  he  met  his  wife 
«nd  children,  and  others. 

Plnmmer  reached  Nixon  first  and  told  him  that  the  fort 
was  surrounded  by  Indians.  Without  waiting  for  the  oth- 
er men  to  come  up,  Nixon,  though  unarmed,  ran  toward  the 
fort.  In  a  few  moments  he  met  Mrs.  Lucy  Parker  (wife 
of  Silas  M.  Parker)  and  her  four  children,  just  as  they 
were  overtaken  by  Indians.  They  compelled  her  to  lift  be- 
hind two  mounted  warriors,  her  nine-year-old  daughter 
Cynthia  Ann,  and  little  boy,  John.  The  foot  Indians  then 
took  her  and  her  two  younger  children  back  to  the  fort,  Nix- 
on following.  She  passed  around,  and  Nixon  through  the 
fort. 

At  the  moment  the  Indians  were  al:out  to  kill  Nixon, 
David  Faulkeaberry  appeared  with  his  rifle  and  leveling  it, 
caused  them  to  fall  back.  Thereupon  Nixon  left  in  search 
of  his  wife  and  overtook  Dwight  and  family,  and  Frost's 
family,  and  with  them,  met  James  W.     Parker   and   family 
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and  his  own  wife,  Mr».  Sarah  Nixon.  This  group  hastened 
to  the  Navasota  bottom  and  hid  in  a  thicket. 

Faulkenb'erry  ordered  Mrs.  Lucy  Parker  to  follow  him, 
which  she  did,  carrying  her  infant  in  her  arms  and  holding 
her  othtr  child  by  the  hand.  The  Indians  made  several 
dashes  toward  them,  but  were  brought  up  standing  each 
time  by  Faulkenberry  turning  upon  them  and  presenting  his 
rifle.  One  warrior,  bolder  than  the  rest,  rode  up  so  close 
that  Mrs.  Parker's  faithful  dog  seized  his  horse  by  the 
nose,  whereupon  horse  and  rider  somersaulted  into  a  gully. 
At  this  time  Silas  H.  Bates,  Abram  Anglin  and  Evan  Faul- 
kenberry, armed  with  rifles,  and  Plummer,  unarmed,  came 
up,  and  the  pursuing  Indians,  after  making  further  hostile 
demonstrations,  retired.  While  this  party  of  refugees  were 
passing  through  Silas  M.  Parker's  field,  Plummer,  as  if 
awakened  from  a  dream,  asked  where  his  wife  and  child 
were,  and  taking  the  butcher  knife  of  Abram  Anglin,  went  in 
search  of  them.  Seth  Bates  and  old  man  Lunn  were  met  a 
little  farther  on,  and  the  party  proceeded  to  a  hiding  place 
in  the  creek  bottom. 

At  twilight  Abram  Anglin  and  Evan  Faulkenberry 
started  back  to  the  fort.  On  reaching  Seth  Anglin 's  cabin, 
three-fourths  of  a  mile  from  their  destination,  they  found 
**  Granny ''  Parker,  She  had  feigned  death  until  the  Indians  left 
and  then  crawled  there,  more  dead  than  alive.  When  An- 
glin beheld  her,  he  thought  he  was  looking  at  a  ghost.  In 
his  account  of  the  incident  he  says,  **It  was  dressed  in 
white,  with  long  white  hair  streamang  down  its  fbaxjk.  I  ad- 
mit that  I  was  worse  scared  at  this  moment  than  when  the 
Indians  were  yelling,  and  charging  us.  Seeing  me  hesitate, 
my  ghost  now  beckoned  me  to  come  on.  Approaching  the 
object,  it  proved  to  be  old    *  Granny*    Parker. 

**I  took  some  bed  clothing  and  carrying  her    some    dis- 
tance from  the  house,  made   her  a  bed,  covered  her  up,  and 
left  her  until  we  should  return  from  the  fort.     On  arriv- 
ing at  the  fort  we  could  not  see  a  sin^gle  indi^iidual  alive,  or 
hear  a  human  sound.    But  the  dogs  were  barking,  the  cat- 
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tie  lowing,  tSie  horses  nedg(hmg,  and  the  -hogts  squealing. 

**Mrs.  Parker  had  told  me  where  she  had  left  some  sil- 
ver, $106.50.  This  I  found  under  a  hickory  bush,  by  moon- 
light. Finding  no  one  at  the  fort,  w^e  returned  to  where  I 
had  hidden  *  Granny'  Parker.  On  taking  her  up  behind  me, 
"We  made  our  way  back  to  our  hiding  place  in  the  bottom, 
"where  we  found  Nixon." 

Next  morning  Silas  H.  Bates,  Abram  Anglin  and  Evan 
Faulkenberry  went  back  to  Uve  fort,  where  they  secured 
five  or  six  horses,  a  few  saddles  and  bridles  and  some  meal, 
bacon  and  honey;  but,  fearing  that  the  Indians  might 
return,  did  not  tarry  to  bring  the;  d'ead. 

With  the  aid  of  the  horses  and  provisions,  the  party 
with  David  Faulkenberry  made  its  way  to  Fort  Houston. 
They  did  not  then  know  what  had  become  of  James  W.  Par- 
ker and  thos«  with  him. 

The  people  with  James  W.  Parker,  consisting  of  G. 
E.  Dwight  and  nineteen  women  and  children,  reached,  after 
traveling  six  days,  Tinnin's,  at  the  old  San  Antonio  and 
Nacogdoches  crossing  of  the  Navasota,  emaciated  by  star- 
vation, with  nearly  all  their  clothing  torn  off  of  them  by 
thorns,  and  that  which  remained  reduced  to  shreds,  their 
bodies  and  limbs  lacerated  and  their  feet  swollen  and  bleed- 
ing. Messrs.  Carter  and  Courtiuig  le-arnied  of  tftieir  appiroaclh, 
"went  out  to  meet  them  with  five  horses,  and  brought  them 
in. 

The  settlers  at  Tinnin's,  themselves  but  recently  returned 
from  the* 'runaway  scrape  **  and  poorly  supplied  with  necessa- 
ries, divided  their  little  all  of  food  and  clothing  with  the  suf- 
ferers, and  cheered  and  comforted  them  as  b^st  they  could. 

There  w^ere  hearts  of  gold  in  Texas  in  those  days — 
of  the  kind  of  gold  that  is  in  the  heavenly  city,  and  not  in 
the  fated  fane  of  Mammon. 

A  party  of  twelve  men  went  up  from  Fort  Houston  and 
buried  the  dead**  Granny  "Parker  did  net  live  long  after 
reaching  Fort  Houston.  Most  of  the  Parker's  Fort  set- 
tlers later  returned  to  that  location. 
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Upon  leaving  Parker's  fort  after  the  massacre,  the 
Comanches  and  Kiowas  traveled  together  nntil  midnight,, 
when  they  halted,  went  into  camp,  tied  their  prisoners  so 
tightly  hand  and  foot  that  blocd  welled  up  from  beneath 
the  cruel  cords,  threw  the  priscners  on  their  faces,  built 
fires,  erected  a  pole,  and  engaged  in  a  scalp  dance 
aronnd  it  that  lasted  until  morning.  The  savages  seemed 
drunk  with  the  horrors  they  had  perpetrated,  and  aband- 
oned themselves  without  restraint  to  the  frenzy  of  the 
dance. 

They  chanted  and  shouted  themselves  hoarse,  leaped 
into  the  air,  contortedi  their  bodies,  and  re-enacted  the  mur- 
ders they  had  committed  until  even  the  limit  of  their  phys- 
ical endurance  was  exceeded. 

The  maddened  demons  tramped  upon  the  prisoners  and 
beat  them  with  bows,  until  tiiey  were  covered  with  blood 
and  bruises. 

The  orgie  ended  at  last,  leaving  Mrs.  Kellogg,  Mrs^ 
Plummer  and  the  children  more  dead  than  alive. 

When  the  Indians  parted  they  divided  the  prisoners 
among  them.  Mrs.  Plummer  was  separated  from  her  little 
Bon,  James  Pratt  Plummer,  he  being  taken  by  one  band  and 
ehe  by  another. 

Mrs.  Kellogg  was  sold  to  the  Keechies  and  by  them  to 
the  Delawares,  who,  about  six  months  after  her  capture,  car- 
ried her  into  Nacogdoches  and  surrendered  her  to  Gen.  Sam 
Houston,  who  paid  them  $150.00,  the  amount  they  had  paid 
the  Keechies,  and  all  they  demanded. 

While  she  was  being  conveyed  from  Nacogdoches  to 
Fort  Houston  by  James  W.  Parker  and  others,  a  Mr.  Smith 
wounded  and  disabled  an  Indian,  whom  she  recognized  as 
the  savage  who  scalped  Elder  John  Parker.  As  soon  as  she 
made  known  the  fact,  Parker,  Smith  and  others  of  the  party 
killed  the  man — riddling  his  carcass  with  bullets,  and  leav- 
ing it  where  it  fell  ^r  wolves  and  buzzards  to  dispose  of. 

Six  mcnths  after  she  was  captured  Mrs.  Plummer  gave 
birth  to  a  boy  baby.    She  begged  an  Indian  woman  to  tell 
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lier  how  to  sav«  the  child,  but  the  squaw  turned  a  deaf  ear 
to  her  pleadings.  One  day,  wliile  she  was  nursing  the  in- 
fant, several  Indians  came  to  her  and  ^ne  of  -them  tore  the 
<ihild  from  her,  strangled  it  with  his  hards,  tossed  it  in 
the  air  and  let  it  fall  on  the  ground  until  life  seemed  ex- 
tinct, and  then  threw  it  at  her  feet,  while  the  others  held 
her,  «d«ispite  franltdic  struggling.  The  bucks  then  left 
Jier.  In  her  printed  narrative  she  says,  **I  had  been  weep- 
ing incessantly  whilst  they  were  murdering  my  child,  but 
now  my  grief  was  so  great  that  the  fountain  of  my  tears 
was  dried  up.  As  I  gazed  on  the  bruised  cheeks  of  my  dar- 
ling infant,  I  discovered  some  symptoms  of  returning  life.  I 
hoped  that  if  it  could  be  resuscitated,  they  would  allow  me 
to  keep  it.  I  washed  the  blood  from  its  face,  and  after  a 
1im€  it  b^gan  to  breathe  again.  But  a  more  heart-rending 
scene  ensued.  As  soon  as  the  Indians  ascertained  that  the 
child  wa«  still  alive,  they  tore  it  from  my  arms  and  knocked 
me  down.  They  then  tied  a  plaited  rope  around  its  neck 
4ind  threw  it  into  a  bunch  of  prickly  pears,  and  then  pulled 
it  backward  and  forward  until  its  tender  flesh  was  liter- 
ally torn  from  its  body.  One  of  the  Indians,  who  waa 
mounted  on  a  horse,  then  tied  the  end  of  the  rope  to  his 
saddle  and  galloped  around  in  a  circle  until  my  little  inno^ 
cent  was  not  only  dead,  but  torn  to  pieces.  One  of  them 
then  untied  the  rope  and  threw  the  remains  of  the  child 
into  my  lap,  and  I  dug  a  hole  in  the  earth  and  buried 
them.'* 

The  Indians  killed  the  child  because  they  thought  that 
caring  for  it  interferred  with  the  mother's  work.  After- 
wards she  was  given  to  a  squaw  as  sefrvamt.  l^bte 
squaw,  after  much  cruel  treatment,  attempted  to  beat  her 
with  a  club.  Mrs.  Plummer  wrenched  the  club  from  th-e 
Indian  woman's  hands  and  knocked  her  down  with  it.  The 
Indian  men,  who  were  at  some  distance,  ran,  yelling,  to  the 
scene.  Mrs.  Plummer  expected  nothing  less  than  to  be  killed 
by  them.  Instead,  they  patted  her  on  the  back,  exclaiming 
'*bueno!  bueno!" — good!  good! 
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After  that  she  was  called  the  **fightiDg  isquaw,*'  and 
■was  much  better  treated.  After  a  captivity  of  one  and  a 
half  y^ars,  she  was  ransomed  by  Mr.  Williamj  Donoho,  a 
Santa  Fe  merc(htant-*trader — the  saime  generous,  tendeav 
h-earted  and  no(ble  gentleiman  through,  wftiose  efforts  the  un- 
fortunate  Mrs.  Horn  amd  Mrs.  Harris  w^re  resicued  from 
sava^  captivity,  as  previously  reltated. 

The  Indian  camp  in  which  she  was  found  was  so  far 
north  of  Santa  Fe  that  it  took  seventeen  days  travel  to 
reach  that  place.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dcncho  took  her  with  them 
to  Independence,  Missouri.  There  she  met  her  brother-in- 
law,  L.  D.  Nixon,  who  brought  her  to  Texas,  where  she 
crossed  the  door  sill  of  her  father's  home  February  19,  1838. 
She  wrote,  or  had  written,  an  account  of  her  Indian  captiv- 
ity. Her  death  occurred  February  19,  1839.  The  19th  day 
of  months  seems  to  have  had  an  occult  significance  for  her. 
She  was  born  on  the  19th,  was  married  on  the  19th,  was 
captured  on  the  19th,  was  ransomed  en  the  19th,  reached 
Independence  on  the  19th,  arrived  at  home  on  the  19th  and 
died  on  the  19th. 

Sihe  died  without  knowing  what  had  become  of  her 
son,  James  Pratt  Plummer.  He  was  ransomed  late  in  1842 
find  taken  to  Fort  Gibson,  and  reached  home  in  February, 
1843,  in  charge  of  his  grandfather,  arid  became  a  hijghly  es- 
teemed   citizen    of   Anderson  County. 


CYNTHIA    ANN    PAREER--JOHN     PARKER  —  CHIEF 

QUANAH  PARKER. 

Many  efforts  were  made  by  their  relatives  to  trace  and 
lecover  Cynthia  -Ann  and  John  Parker,  and  Texan  and 
United  States  government  expeditions  kept  a  sharp  look- 
mii  for  them;  but  without  avail,  until  Cynthia  Ann  was  un- 
expectedly captured  at  the  battle  of  Pease  River,  in  1860. 

There  is  a  fairly  authenticated  story  to  the  following 
effect:  In  1840  (four  years  after  her  capture  at  Parker 'b 
fort)  Col.  Len  Williams, Stoal  (a  trader)  and  a  Dela- 
ware Indian  guide,  named  **JaelB  Henry"  found  her  with 
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Pa-lia-u-lia's  band  of  Comranch^  Irdians  on  the  Canadian 
River.  Col.  Williams  offered  to  ransom  her,  but  the  Indian 
into  whose  family  she  had  been  adopted  said  that  all  the 
goods  the  Colonel  had  were  not  fenfficient  to  get  her,  that 
she  would  not  be  surrendered  for  any  consideration.  Col. 
Williiams  requested  the  privilege  of  talking  with  her,  and 
she  was  permitted  to  come  into  his  presence.  She  walked 
quietly  to  him  and  seated  herself  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  but 
<%dd  not  be  induced  to  utter  a  word,  or  make  a  gesture 
thai  showed  whether  she  did  cr  did  not  understand  what 
he  said  to  her.  She  was  then  thirteen  years  old.  Some 
years  later  she  became  the  squaw  of  the  noted  Comanche 
chief,  Peta  Noccna,  and  bore  him  several  children. 

VictofT  M.  Rose  says;  ** Fifteen  years  after  her  capture 
a  party  of  white  hunters,  including  some  friends  of  her  fam- 
ily, visit'Cd  the  Comanche  encampment  on  the  upper  Cana- 
dian, and  recognizing  Cynthia  Ann,  probably  through  the 
medium  of  her  name  alone,  sounded  her  in  a  secret  manner 
as  to  the  desirableness  of  a  return  to  her  people  and  the 
ihaunts  of  civilization.  She  shock  her  head  in  a  sorrowful 
negative,  and  pointed  to  her  little  naked  barbarians  sport- 
ing at  her  feet,  and  to  the  great,  lazy  buck  sleepin|g  in  the 
shade  near  at  hand,  the  locks  of  a  score  of  scalps  dangling 
at  his  belt,  and  whose  first  utterance  upon  arousing  would 
he  a  stern  command  to  his  meek,  pale  faced  wife.  Though, 
in  truth,  exposure  to  sun  and  air  had  browned  the  com- 
plexion of  Cynthia  Ann  almo»i  as  intensely  as  that  of  the 
native  daughters  of  the  plain  and  forest.  She  said,  ^I  am 
happily  wedded.  I  love  my  husband,  who  is  good  and  kind, 
and  my  little  ones,  too,  are  his,  and  I  cannot  forsake  them.  ^  " 

If,  indeed  the  entire  account  given  by  Rose  is  not  apoch- 
ryphal,  it  is  certain  that  Cynthia  Ann  did  not  employ ,in  her 
reply,  the  set  of  words  attributed  to  her,  and  that  she  did 
pot  speak  in  her  mother  tongue. 

When  recaptured,  the  veneer  of  savagery  that  covered 
Jier  was  so  thick  that  it  took  time  and  unremitting,  loving 
care  to  remove  it. 
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Young  Lawrence  Sullivan  Ross,  then  a  dashing  ranger 
Captain ;  in  after  years  to  win  much  renown  as  a  Confederate 
Brigadier-General ;  Governor  of  Texas,  and  later.  President  of 
the  A.  and  M.  college  of  Texas  till  his  untimely  death,  in  com- 
mand of  a  company  of  Texas  rangers,  a  sergeant  and  twenty 
United  States  dragoons,  and  seventy  citizens  from  Palo  Pinto 
county  under  Capt.  Jack  Curingtcn,  came  upcn  an  Indian 
village  at  the  head  waters  of  Pease  River.  Most  of  iiis  men 
w-ere  some  distance  in  his  rciar,  their  horses  being  much  jad- 
ed by  travel  and  want  of  food.  With  him  were  the  dra- 
goons and  twenty  of  his  own  men.  With  these,  he  charged 
imfmediately.  The  Indians,  althcugh  surprised,  fought  with 
more  than  usual  bravery,  their  women  and  children  and  all 
o^^  their  possessions  being  with  them.  They  coidd  not  hold 
their  ground  against  such  an  attacking  force,  however,  and, 
after  many  had  been  killed,  the  survivors  tried  to  escape 
to  the  mountains,  about  six  miles  distant.  Lieut.  Thomas 
Kellihuir  pursued  one,  and  Capt.  Ross  and  Lieut.  Somerville 
another.  Somerville  w^as  a  heavy  man,  and  his  horse  fell  be- 
hind. Ross  dashed  on  and  overtook  the  Indian  he  was  af- 
ter. A  fierce  combat  followed,  resulting  in  the  death  of 
the  Indian,  who  proved  to  be  Peta  Nocona,  chief  of  the  band. 

Kellihuir  captured  the  supposed  Indian  he  was  after,  and 
who  proved  to  be  Cynthia  Ann  Parker.  She  had  in  her 
arms  a  girl  child  about  two  and  a  half  years  of  age,  Topa- 
sannah — **  Prairie  Flower.  *'  It  was  not  known  at  the  time 
who  the  captured  woman  was.  She  spoke  no  word  that  tend- 
ed to  clear  the  mystery.  Lieut.  Sublett  picked  up  a  Coman- 
che boy.  Capt.  Ross  took  charge  of  him,  named  him  Pease, 
and  reared  him  at  Waco. 

On  returning  to  the  settlements,  Capt.  Ross  sent  for 
Isaac  Parker,  thinking  it  possible  that  the  woman  might  be 
Cynthia  Ann  Parker.  Thrall  says:  ''The  venerable  Isaac 
Parker,  still  in  hopes  of  hearing  of  his  long  lost  niece,  went 
to  the  camp.  Her  age  and  general  appearance  suited  the 
object  of  his  search,  but  she  had  lost  every  word  of  her 
native  tongue.    Col.  Parker   was  about  to  give  up  in  de- 
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cpair,  when  he  turned  to  the  interpreters  sand  said  very  dis- 
tinctly that  the  woman  he  was  seeking  was  named  *  Cynthia 
Ann.'  The  sound  of  the  name  by  which  her  mother  had 
called  her,  awakened  in  the  bosom  of  the  poor  captive  emo- 
tions that  had  long  lain  dormant.  In  a  letter  to  us  Col. 
Parker  says:  *The  moment  I  mentioned  the  nam^,  she 
fitnaightenod  herself  in  her  seat  and,  patting  herself  on  the 
breast,  said,  'Cynthia  Ann,  Cynthia  Ann.'  A  ray  of  recol- 
lection sprang  up  in  her  mind,  that  had  been  obliterated  for 
twenty-five  years.  Her  very  countenarce  changed,  and  a 
pleasant  smile  took  the  place  of  a  sullen  gloom.' 

**  Returning  with  her  uncle,  she  soon  regained  her  na- 
tive tongue.  It  was  during  the  war,  and  she  learned  to 
spin  and  weave  and  make  herself  useful  about  the  house." 
Her  uncle  took  her  to  his  home  in  Tarrant  county.  Soon 
thereafter  she  was  carried  to  Austin  and  was  there  conducted 
by  a  party  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  into  the  hall  where 
the  State  Secession  Convention  was  bein'g  held  in  Aus- 
tin, in  1861.  She  appeared  to  be  greatly  distressed.  In- 
quiry revealed  the  fact  that  she  thought  the  assemblage 
was  a  meeting  of  war  chiefs,  convened  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
ciding her  fate,  and  was  apprehensive  that  they  would  con- 
demn her  to  death. 

An  act  of  the  Texas  Legislature,  approved  April  8,  1861, 
granted  Cynthia  Ann  Parker  a  pension  of  $100  a  year  for 
five  years,  dating  from  January  1,  1£61,  and  required  the 
county  court  of  Tarrant  county  to  appoint  a  guardian  for 
Jier,  the  guardian  to  give  a  bond,  ** conditioned  for  the 
faithful  application  of  the  pension,  and  for  the  support  and 
education  of  her  child."  Another  act  of  the  Legislature,  in 
the  same  year,  donated  to  her  a  league  of  land. 

An  act  of  the  Legislature,  approved  January  8,  1862, 
contained  the  following:  ** Silas  M.  Parker,  of  Van  Zandt 
county,  is  hereby  constituted  as  agent  of  Cynthia  Ann 
Parker,  formerly  of  Tarrant  and  now  of  Van  Zandt  coun- 
ty, and,  on  his  giving  bond  in  the  sum  of  $400  to  the  Chief 
Justice  of  Van  Zandt  county,  for  the  faithful  application  of 
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said  pension  to  the  support  of  said  Cynthia  Ann  Parker, 
and  for  the  support  and  education  of  her  child,  Topasan- 
nah,  the  State  Treasurer  shall  pay  said  pension  to  the  said 
ag€nt,  or  his  order/' 

The  last  appropriations  to  pay  the  persion  w^re  for  the 
years  1S64  and  1865,  and  are  contained  in  the  general  ap- 
propriation act  parsed  by  the  Tenth  Legislature,  approved 
December  16,  1863. 

Topasannah  (little  Prairie  Flower)  died  in,  1864,  and  dur- 
ing the  same  year  th^  soul  of  the  mother  winged  its  way  to 
the  spirit  land.  Cynthia  Ann  was  buried  in  the  Foster  grave- 
yard, Henderson  county,  Texas  where  her  remains  reposed  for 
forty-six  years — till  late  in  December,  1910  through)  the  ef- 
forts of  thie! adoring  son,  Chief  Quanah  Parker,  they  were  ex- 
humed, conveyed  to  Lawton,  Okla.;  and,  after  much  cer- 
emony, re-int€rrcd  in  the  Indian  f  airily  cemetery  at  Post  Oak, 
in  the  Wichita  mountains.  And  thus  briefly  traced,  closes 
the  history  of  this  unfortunate  woman,  far  famed  in  the 
border    annals  of  Texas 

Cynthia  Ann  Parker  had  two  other  children,  besides 
** Prairie  Flower'* — both  sons,  and  both  with  the  Coman- 
ches.  One  of  the  boys  died  not  long  after  her  own  demise; 
tlie  other,  Quanah  by  name,  who  long  survived  and  acquired 
renown  as  the  head  chief  of  all  the  Comanches.  Aged,  and 
beloved  by  both  the  red  and  white  man,  the  famous  chief 
died  at  his  tribal  home,  on  Thursday,  February  23,  1911,  and 
was  buried  as  he  had  so  desired  to  be,  by  the  side  of  his 
mother,  **Preloch," — ^Cynthia  Ann  Parker. 

The  death  of  Quanah  Parker  marked  the  passing  of  the 
last  of  the  great  Indian  chiefs — Sitting  Bull,  Red  Cloud, 
Crazy  Horse,  Chief  Joseph  and  Geronimo  having  preceded 
him  some  years  to  the  ** happy  hunting  grounds." 

John  Parker,  brother  of  Cynthia  Ann,  grew  to  man- 
hood among  the  Comanehes,  and  participated  in  their  fo- 
rays as  a  Comanche  brave.  During  a  raid  into  Mexico,  a 
Mexican  girl  was  captured.  Shortly  thereafter  be  was. 
etricken  with  emall-pox.      The  tribe  fled  from  him  in  coa- 
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fitemalicn,  and  left  him  to  die  without  attention.  The  Mex- 
ican girl  remained  with  and  nursed  him  back  to  health. 
Disgusted  with  his  former  comrades,  he  followed  the  girl's 
ad\ice,  and  went  with  her  to  her  pecple  beyond  the  Rio 
Grande.  He  served  in  a  Mexican  compary  in  the  Confed- 
erate Arn:y  during  the  war  between  the  states,  but  would 
not  lea\e  the  soil  of  Texas,  refusing  even  to  cross  the  line 
into  Louisiana.  The  last  heard  of  him,  he  was  living  on  a 
yanck  in  Mexico.  He,  too,  has  long  since  gone  to  his  reward. 


DEATH  OF  McSHERRY  AND  STINNETT— KILLING  OF 

HIBBINS  AND  CREATE  AND  THE  CAPTURE  OF 

MRS.  HIBBINS  AND  CHILDREN  —  HEROISM 

OF   THE  LITTLE    SON. 

Of  the  many,  very  many,  pathetic  episodes  already 
clrcnicled,  ard  yet  to  be  recounted,  the  dual — triple;  yea, 
f cur-fold  tragic  misfortunes  of  Mrs.  McSherry — Hibbins — 
Stinnett — ^Howard,  must  certainly  claim  precedence,  and  in, 
fact,  are  without  la  parallel  in  Lorder  annals.  Recording 
the  multiplied  incidents  of  the  story  (extending  over  a  pe- 
riod of  *'13",  to  her,  unfortunate  years)  at  this  juncture, 
ard  to  -connect  the  thread  of  narrative,  we  must  revert  a 
few  years — clcsing  with  sad   sequels. 

'*In  1828,"  says  John  Henry  Brown,  **  there  arrived  on 
the  Guadalupe  River,  a  young  couple  from  the  vicinity  of 
BroAA  nsville,  Jackson  county,  Illinois — John  McSherry  and 
his  wife,  Sarah,  w^hose  maiden  name  was  Creath.  They  set- 
tled on  the  west  side  of  the  Guadalupe,  in  De Witt's  colony 
at  a  place  in  what  is  now  the  lower  edge  of  DeWitt  county, 
near  a  little  creek,  which,  with  a  spring,  was  some 
two  hundred  yards  in  front  of  the  cabin  they  erected — 
wild  and  isolated,  but  one  of  the  loveliest  spots  of  the 
Southwest.  Their  nearest  neighbor  was  Andrew  Lockhart, 
ten  miles  up  the  river,  and  one  of  a  large  family  of  sterling 
pioneers  on  the  Guadalupe,  bearing  that  name. 

*'Mrs.  McSherry  was  a  beautiful  blonde,  an  excellent 
type  of  the  country  girls  of  the  West  in  that    day,     very 
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handscme  in  person,  graceful  in  manner  and  pure  of  heart. 
Mr.  MeSherry  was  an  honest,  industrious  man  of  nerve  and 
will.    They  were  happily  devoted  to  each  other. 

*' Early  in  1829  their  first  child,  a  son,  was  born,  com- 
plementing the  full  measure  of  their  connubial  bliss — ^but 
alas!  soon  to  be  blighted  with  a  most  direful  calamity." 

** Later  in  the  same  year,'*  continues  Brown,  ** about 
noom  on  a  pleasant  day,  Mr.  MeSherry  went  to  the  spring 
for  a  bucket  of  water.  As  he  arose  from  the  bank;,  bucket 
in  hand,  a  party  of  Indians,  with  a  wild  yell,  sprang  from 
the  bushes,  and  in  a  moment  he  was  a  lifeless  corpse.  His 
wife,  hearing  the  yell,  sprang  to  th«  door,  saw  him  plainly 
and  realized  the  peril  of  herself  and  infant.  In  the  twink- 
ling of  an  eye,  she  barred  the  deer,  seized  the  gun,  and 
resolved  to  defend  herself  and  baby  unto  death.  The  sav- 
ages surveyed  the  situation  and  maneuvered  to  and  fro, 
but  failed  to  attack  the  cabin,  and  soon  disappeared.  Thus 
she  was  left  alone,  ten  miles  from  the  nearest  habitation, 
and  without  a  road  to  that,  or  any  other  place.  But  truly, 
in  the  belief  of  every  honest  person  of  long  frontier  expe- 
rience, the  ways  of  Providence  are  inscrutable.  About  dark, 
John  McCrabb,  a  fearless  and  excellent  man,  well  armed 
and  mounted,  but  wholly  unaware  of  the  sad  condition  of 
matters,  rode  up  to  the  cabin  to  pass  the  night.  Hearing 
the  recital,  his  strong  nerves  became  stronger,  and  his  heart 
pulsated  as  became  a  whole-souled  Irishman.  Very  soon  he 
placed  the  young  mother  and  babe  on  his  horse,  and  by  the 
light  of  the  stars,  started  on  foot,  through  the  wilderness, 
for  the  house  of  settler  Lockhart,  reaching  it  before  daylight, 
where  warm  hearts  bestowed  all  possible  care  and  kindness 
on  those  &o  ruthlessly  stricken  in  the  wilderness,  and  so 
remote  from  all  kindred  ties.*'  i    !  ,    '      -    ;    i     ,i. 

Here  in  this  hospitable  home  the  bereaved  lady  re- 
mained, till  she  met,  was  wooed,  and  married  John 
Hibbins,  a  worthy  man,  who  settled  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Guadalupe,  in  !the  vicinity  of  where  the  towa  of 
Concrete,  in  DeWitt  county,  now  standa,  ;    \,^\i\iJi 
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Again  happy  and  prosperous,  in  the  summer  of  1835, 
"with  h-er  little  boy,  John  Mc Sherry,  and  an  infant  by  Mr. 
Hibbins,  she  visited  her  kindred  in  Illinois— returning  in 
company  with  a  single  brother,  George  Creath,  in  boat,  via 
New  Orkans,  and  thence  to  Columbia,  on  th-e  Brazos, 
"where,  early  in  February,  1836,  Mr.  Hibbins  met  them 
with  an  ox-cart,  on  which  they  legen  the  journey  home." 
From  Beascn's  Cros.sing  on  the  Colorado,  they  proceeded 
to  the  Navidad,  and  thence  along  the  old  La  Bahia  road, 
Teaching  their  last  camp  on  Rock  Creek,  six  miles  above  the 
subsequent  village  of  Sweet  Home,  in  Lavaca  county,  and 
within  about  fifteen  miles  of  their  home,  where  they  were 
fiuddenly  attacked  by  thirteen  Comanche  Indian  warriors, 
who  immediately  killed  Hibbins  and  Creath,  made  captives 
of  Mrs.  Hibbins  and  her  two  children,  took  possession  of  the 
effects,  and  leisurely  moved  off,  passing  up  through  the 
Peach  Creek  timbered  region,  between  the  Guada^'upe  and 
the  Colorado.  At  their  second  camp,  Mrs.  Hibbins'  suf- 
fering little  babe,  crying  from  pain,  was  seized  by  one  of 
the  fiends  and  its  brains  dashed  out  against  a  tree,  before 
the  eyes  of  its  shrieking,  frantic,  but  helpless  mother. 

For  an  account  of  this  lady's  further  sufferings,  prov- 
idential escape,  and  rescue  of  her  little  son,  en  this  occa- 
sion, w^e  quote  from  the  Reminiscences  of  the  octogenarian 
pioneer,  Noah  Smithwick,  who  wrote  from  personal  knowl- 
edge— ^prefacing  with  the  providential,  or  at  least  fortunate 
fact  that,  on  account  of  the  numerous  and  alarming  depre- 
dations of  the  Indians  all  along  that  frontier,  Capt.  John  J. 
Tomlinscn  had  been  commissioned  with  a  small  company 
of  rangers — the  first  ever  raised  under  the  revolutionary 
government  of  Texas — for  protection,  and  was  at  that  time 
in  close  proximity  to  this  band  of  marauders.  Says  Smith- 
wick, one  of  the  company:  **We  were  assigned  to  duty  oni 
the  headwaters  of  Brushy  Creek,  some  thirty  miles  north- 
west of  the  site  of  the  present  capital,  that  city  not  hav- 
ing been  even  projected  then.  The  appointed  rendezvons 
wae  Horneby'fi  station,  ten  milefi  below  Austin,  on  the  Col- 
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orad©,  from  which  place  we  were  to  proceed  at  onoe  to 
our  post,  taking  such  materials  as  were  necessary  to  aid 
ms  in  the  construction  of  a  block  hcuse.  *  *  *  Just  as  we 
were  preparing  for  our  supper,  a  young  white  woman,  an  en- 
tire stranger,  her  clothing  hanging  in  shreds  about  her 
torn  ard  bleeding  body,  dragged  herself  into  camp  and 
sank  exhausted  on  the  ground.  The  feeling  of  rest  and  re- 
lief en  finding  heisielf  among  friends  able  and  willing  to 
help  her,  so  overcame  her  overtaxed  strength  that  it  was 
some  little  time  before  she  coiuld  give  a  coherent  explana- 
tion of  her  situation,  name,  and  sad  misfortunes.  *  *  * 

'*The  scene  of  the  attack  being  a  lonely  spot  on  a  lone- 
ly road,  the  cunning  redskins  knew  there  was  little  risk  of 
the  outrage  being  discovered  till  they  were  beyond  the  reach 
of  pursuit;  so  when  a  cold  norther  met  them  at  the  cross- 
ing of  the  Colorado,  about  where  the  city  of  Austin  now  stands, 
they  sought  th-e  shelter  of  a  cedar  brake  on  Walnut  Creek, 
and  encamped.  Confident  that  Mrs.  Hibbins  could  not  es- 
cape with  her  child,  and  trusting  to  her  mother's  love  to 
prevent  her  leaving  it,  the  Indians  allowed  her  to  lie  un- 
bound, not  ev>en  putting  out  guards.  It  was  bitterly  cold, 
and  wrapping  themselves  in  their  buffalo  robes,  they  were 
soon  sound  asleep.  But  there  was  no  sleep  for  Mrs.  Hib- 
bins— heroic  woman,  she  resolved  to  escape  and  to  rescue 
her  child.  There  was  no  time  to  lose,  as  another  day's 
travel  would  take  her  far  beyond  the  settlements  and  the 
possibility  of  successful  escape  and  procuring  help  before 
the  savages  reached  their  stronghold.  Assured  by  their 
breathing  that  her  captors  were  asleep,  and  summoning  all 
her  courage,  she  carefully  tucked  the  robe  about  her  sleep- 
ing boy — her  first-born,  and  now  her  only  child — and  stole 
away,  leaving  him  to  the  merey  of  the  brutal  barbarians. 

**She  felt  sure  the  river  they  had  crossed  was  the  Col- 
orado, and  knew  there  were  settlements  below;  how  far 
down  she  had  no  idea,  but  that  seeming  to  offer  the  only 
means  of  escape,  she  made  straight  for  the  river,  hiding 
her  tracks  in  the  icy  waters,  and  hurried  away  as  fast  aa 
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the  darkness  would  permit.  Once  she  thought  she  heard 
her  child  call,  *  Mamma!  Mamma!'  and  her  heart  stood;  still 
"with  fe^r  thiat  the  Indians  would  be  awakened  and  miss 
her.  She  momentarily  expected  to  hear  a  yell  of  alarm, 
and  not  daring  to  leave  the  shelter  of  the  bottom  timber, 
she  meandered  the  winding  stream,  sometimes  wading  in 
the  shallow  water  alon^  the  edge,  and  again  working  her 
•wfiy  through  the  brush  and  briars,  tearing  her  clothing  and 
lacerating  her  flesh,  never  pausing  in  her  painful  journey 
till  late  in  the  afternoon,  when  she  came  upon  the  first  sign 
of  civilization — some  gentle  milk  cows  feeding  along  the  river 
bottom^  and  felt  th<at  she  must  be  near  a  white  settlement, 
but  dared  not  call  for  assistance,  lest  the  Indians  be  in 
pursuit.  Surmising  the  cows  would  soon  be  going  home,  she 
»ecretfd  herself  nearby  and  waited  till  they  had  finished 
their  browsing,  and  followed  them  in  to  the  station — hav- 
ing spent  nearly  twenty-four  hours  in  traveling  a  distance 
of  only  ten  miles. 

'^Fortunate  beyond  hope,  in  finding  the  rangers  there, 
she  implored  us  to  save  her  child,  describing  the  mule  he 
rode,  the  band  of  Indians  and  the  direction  they  were  trav- 
eling. Hastily  dispatching  our  supper,  we  were  soon  in  the 
»addle,  and,  with  a  trusty  guide,  Reuben  Hornsby,  trav- 
eled on  till  we  judged  we  must  be  near  the  trail,  and  fear- 
ful of  crossing  it  in  the  darkness,  we  halted  and  waited 
for  daylight.  As  soon  as  it  was  light  enough,  our  scouts 
were  out,  and  soon  found  the  trail,  fresh  and  well  defined. 
Cautiously  following,  we  came  upon  the  Indians  about  10 
o'clock  in  the  morrnaJng,  just  as  they  were  preparing  to 
break  camp.  Taken  completely  by  surprise,  they  broke  for 
the  shelter  o^  &  cedar  brake,  leaving  everything  except 
*uch  weapons  as  they  hasiti'ly  snatched  as  tfjey  started." 

In  the  quick  charge  and  pursuit,  four  warriors  were 
killed  before  they  could  reach  the  almost  impenetrable  ce- 
dar brakes.  Two  of  the  rangers,  Elijah  Ingram  and  Hugh 
M.  Childress,  were  wounded,  while  a  number  of  thrilling, 
and  some  narrow,  escapes  occurred  —  Captain    Tomlinson 
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having  his  hors€  eihiot  and  kilkd,  himself  narrowly  escap- 
ing diearth. 

''But/*  continues  Smdlthwiek,  ''w-e  got  all  their  horses 
tzd  otiier  plunder,  and,  to  crown  our  success,  we  achieved 
tliC  main  object  iof  the  expedition,  which  was  the  rescue  of 
the  little  boy,  though  the  hefdlessness  of  cine  of  oiir  men 
came  near  robbing  us  of  our  prize  in  a  shocking  manoier. 
The  Indians,  careful  of  the  preservation  of  their  little  cap- 
tive— they  intended  to  make  a  good  Comanche  of  him — had 
wrapped  him  up  warmly  in  a  buffalo  robe  and  tied  him  on 
his  mule,  preparatory  .to  resuming  their  journey.  When  we 
rushed  upon  them,  they  had  no  tame  tio  remove  him,  and 
the  mule,  being  startled  by  our  charge,  sitarted  to  run, 
when  one  of  our  men,  not  seeing  that  the  rider  was  a  child, 
gave  chase,  and,  putting  his  gun  against  the  back  of  the 
boy,  pulled  the  trigger.  Fortunately  the  gun  missed  fire. 
He  tried  again  with  like  result.  The  third  time  his  fin- 
ger W€s  on  the  trigger,  when  one  of  the  other  boys,  perceiv- 
ing with  horror  the  tragedy  about  to  be  enacted;,  knocked 
the  gun  up.  It  fired  cleaj*,  sending  a  ball  whistling  over 
the  head  cf  the  rescued  child.  Providenee  seemed  to  have 
interposed  to  save  him." 

Gathering  up  the  spoils,  and  with  their  precious  charge, 
the  rangers  now  returned  iB  triumph  to  their  camp.  Of 
the  affecting  scene,  the  joyous  meeting  here,  we  let  Captain 
Tomliuson  tell:  ''Lieut.  Rogers*  presented  the  child  to  its 
motiher,  and  the  scene  which  here  ensued  beggars  descrip- 
tion. A  mother  meeting  with  her  child  released  from  In- 
dian captivity,  rescued,  as  it  were,  from  the  very  jaws  of 
death!  Not  an  eye  was  dry.  She  ealled  us  brothers,  and 
every  other  endearing  name,  and  would  have  fallen  on  her 
knees  to  worship  us.  She  hugged  the  child — her  only  re- 
maining treasure — to  'her  bosom  as  if  fearful  that  she 
would  again  lose  him.    And — but  'tis  useless  to  say  more." 

Near  the  same  time — perhaps  by  the  same  tribe,  if  not 


*^  Lieut.  Joseph  Roffere  was  a  brother  of  Mrs.  Gen.  Ekiward  Burleson,  and  was  killed 
in  a  surprise  attack  by  Indians  near  Hornsby's  on  the  Colorado  the  following  year. 
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same  party,  of  Indians — and  -only  about  ten  miles  distant 
from  the  spot  where  Hibbins  and  Creath  were  killed,  and 
Mrs.  Hibbins  and  children  were  captured,  occurred  the  mur- 
-d-er  of  the  Douglas  and  Daugherty  families,  already  related. 

But  other  tribulations  were  yet  in  store  for  this  seeming- 
ly fated  woman;  who,  however,  survived  forty  or  more 
years  afterward — passing  through  other  horrors — finally  to 
meet  a  peaceful  death,  mourned  by  her  fourth  husband, 
Phillip  Howard,  in  Bosque  county.  Gleaning  the  further 
facts  of  her  extraordinary  career  we  quote  from  Brown  *s  de- 
tailed narrative,  who,  as  neighbor  to  Mr.  Howard  in  1846, 
received  the  main  facts  from  her  own  lips: — **Thus  the 
mother  and  child,  bereft  of  husband  and  father,  and  left 
^without  a  relative  nearer  than  Southern  Illinois,  found  them- 
selves in  the  families  of  Messrs.  Ilarrell  and  Hornsby,  the 
outside  settlers  on  the  then  feeble  frontier  of  the  Colorado — 
large  hearted  and  sympathizing  avant-couriers  in  the  ad- 
vancing civilization  of  Texas.  The  coincident  fall  of  the 
Alamo  came  to  them  as  a  summons  to  pack  up  their  effects 
andj  hasten  eastward,  as  their  fellow  citizens  below  were  al- 
ready doing. 

^* The  mother  and  child  accompanied  these  two  families  in 
flight  from  the  advancing  Mexicans,  till  they  halted  east  of 
the  Trinity,  where,  in  a  few  weeks,  couriers  bore  the  glorious 
news  of  victory  and  redemption  from  the  field  of  San  Jacin- 
to. Soon  they  resumed  their  weary  march,  but  this  time  for 
their  homes.  In  Washington  county  Mrs.  Hibbins  halted, 
ander  the  friendly  roof  of  a  sympathizing  pioneer.  There 
she  also  met  a  former  neighbor,  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Clai- 
borne Stinnett,  an  intelligent  and  estimable  man,  who,  with 
Captain  Henry  S.  Brown  (father  of  the  writer  of  this)  rep- 
resented DeWitt's  Colony  in  the  first  deliberative  body  ever 
^assembled  at  San  Felipe,  Octob3r  1,  1832. 

After  a  widowhood  of  twelve  months,  Mrs.  Hibbins  mar- 
ried Mr.  Stinnett  and  they  at  once  (in  the  spring  of  1837)  re- 
turned to  their  former  home  on  the  Guadialupe.  In  the  organ- 
ization of  Oonzales  county,  a  little  later,  Mr.    Stinnett    was 
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elected  sheriff.  Late  in  the  fall  with  a  pack-horse,  he  went 
to  Linnville  one  day,  to  buy  needed  supplies.  Loading  jthia 
extra  horse  with  sugar,  coffee,  etc.,  and  with  $700.00 
in  cash,  he  started  home.  But  instead  of  following 
the  road  by  Victoria,  he  traveled  a  more  direct  route  through 
the  prairie.  When  about  night,  near  the  Arenosa  creek,  some 
twentv  miles  northeast  of  Victoria,  he  discovered  a  smoke  in 
a  grove  of  timber,  and  supposing  it  to  be  a  camp  of 
hunters,  went  to  it.  Instead,  it  was  the  camp  of  two 
** runaway''  negro  men,  seeking  their  way  to  Mexico. 
They  murdered  Mr.  Stinnett,  took  his  horses,  provis- 
ions and  money,  and,  undiscovered,  reached  Mexico.  The 
fate  of  the  murdered  man  remained  a  mystery.  No 
trace  of  him  was  found  for  five  years  until,  in  the 
fall  of  1842,  one  of  the  negroes  revealed  all  the  facts  to 
an  American  prisoner  in  Mexico  (the  late  Col.  Andrew  Neill) 
and  so  described  the  locality  that  the  remains  of  Mr.  Stinnett 
were  found  and  interred. 

Thus  this  estimable  lady  lost  her  third  husband — two  |  by 
red  savages  and  one  by  black  fiends — and  was  again  alone 
without  ties  of  kinship,  except  her  child,  in  all  the  land.  Yet 

(she  was  still  young,  attractive  in  person  and  pure  of  heart,  so 
that,  two  years  later,  she  was  wooed  and  won  by  Phillip 
Howard.  Unwisely,  in  June,  1840,  soon  after  their  marriage, 
they  abandoned  their  home  on  the  Gaudalupe  and  removed 
to  the  ancient  Mission  of  San  Juan,  eight  miles  below  San 
Antonio.  It  was  a  trip  of  100  miles  through  a  wilderness  often 
traversed  by  hostile  savages.  Hence  they  were  escorted  by 
seven  young  men  of  the  vicinity,  consisting  of  Byrd  Lock- 
part,  Jr.,  (of  that  well  known  pioneer  family)  young  Mc- 
Gary,  two  brothers  named  Powers  (one  of  whom  was  a  boy  of 
thirteen,  and  both  the  sons  of  a  widow)  and  three  others  whose 
names  are  forgotten.  On  arriving  at  the  mission  in  the  fore- 
noon, their  horses  were  "hobbled"out  near  by  and  little  John 
McSherry,  (the  child  of  Mrs.  Howard,  recovered  from  the  In- 
dians in  1836,  and  at  this  time  in  his  eleventh  year)  was  left 
on  a  pony  to  watch  them;  but  within  half  an  hour  a  body  of 
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Indians  suddenly  charged  upon  them,  captured  some  of  the 
horses  and  little  John  barely  escaped  by  dashing  into  the 
camp,  a  vivid  reminder  to  the  mother  that  her  cup  of  afflic- 
tion was  not  yet  full.  In  a  day  or  two  the  seven  young  meB 
started  on  their  return  home.  About  noon  next  day,  a  heavy 
shower  fell,  wetting  their  fire-arms,  but  was  soon  followed  by 
gunshine,  when  they  all  fired  off  their  guns  to  clean  audi 
dry  them.  Most  imprudently  they  all  did  so  at  the  same 
time,  leaving  no  loaded  piece.  This  volley  attracted  the 
keen  ear  of  seventy  hostile  Comanches  who  otherwise  might 
not  have  diseovered  them.  In  a  moment  or  two  they  ap- 
peared and  cried  out  that  they  were  friendly  Tonkawas.  The 
ruse  succeeded  and  they  were  allowed  to  approach  and  encir- 
cle the  now  helpless  young  men.  Six  of  them  were  instantly 
slain,  scalped  and  their  horses  and  effects,  with  the  boy  Pow- 
ers, carried  off.  During  the  second  night  afterwards,  iB 
passing  through  a  cedar  brake  at  the  foot  of  the  Cibola 
mountains,  he  slid  quietly  off  his  horse  and  escaped.  In 
three  or  four  days  he  reached  the  upper  settlements  on  the 
Guadalupe,  and  gave  the  first  information  of  these  harrow- 
ing facts.  . 

Thus  again  admonished,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  removed 
down  on  the  San  Antonio  River,  below  the  old  Mexican  ranch 
of  Don  Carlos  de  la  Garza,  in  the  lower  edge  of  Goliad  coun- 
ty, confident  that  no  hostile  Indians  would  ever  visit  that 
secluded  and  far  down  loeality.  But  they  were  mistaken. 
Early  in  the  spring  of  1842  marauding  savages  made  a  raid 
in  that  vicinity,  stole  a  number  of  horses,  killed  stock,  mur- 
dered settler  Gilleland  and  wife  in  a  most  brutal  manner  and 
carried  off  their  little  son  and  daughter,  but  a  party  of  vol- 
unteers, among  whom  were  the  late  Maj.  Alfred  S.  Thur- 
mond of  Aransas,  and  the  late  Col.  Andrew  Neill  of  Austin, 
over-hauled  and  defeated  the  Indians  and  recaptured  the  chil- 
dren, the  boy  Wm.  M.  Gilleland  long  a  prominent  citizen  of 
Austin  and  the  little  girl,  Mrs.  Rebecca  Fisher,  still  surviving, 
and  a  prominent  member  and  leader  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
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Republic — a  story  full  of  pathos  and  tragedy,  to  be  recount- 
ea  hereinafter. 

Following  this  sixth  admonition,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  at 
once  removed  to  the  present  vicinity  of  Hallettsville,  in  La- 
vaca county,  and  thenceforward  her  life  encountered  no 
repetition  of  the  horrors  which  had  so  terribly  followed  ber 
footsteps  through  the  previous  thirteen  years.  Peace  and  a 
Pair  share  of  prosperity  succeeded.  In  1848  Mr.  Howard  was 
made  County  Judge,  and  some  years  later  they  located  in. 
Bosque  county,  where  she  died  and  where  he  is  believed  to  be 
low  living,  probably  a  little  past  four-score  years. 


Other  incidents  without  exact  dates,  but  all  occurring 
iuring  thie  year,  in  dif f erent  sectionis  of  the  country — most- 
y  within  the  limits  of  Austin  *s  colonies  will  be  briefly  no- 
iced.  Mainiy,  tbese  are  small  affairs,  in  view  of  greatear 
mes,  but  deserving  of  notice — illustrating  at  kast,  in  an 
minent  degree,  too,  the  tremendous  hazards  taken,  and 
rials  suffered,  by  the  early  pioneers  of  Texas  in  their 
truggl-es  to  secure  and;  retain  homes  for  themselves  and 
heir  children,  in  this  fair,  but  blood-bought  land. 


THE  HARVEY  MASSACRE. 

Among  other  brave  and  worthy  pioneers,  were  the  Har- 
ey  family,  emigrating  from  Alabama,  and  settling  n-ear 
Vheelock,  in  what  is  now  Robertson  eounty,  Texas,  in 
835.  In  November  of  the  following  year,  while  the  happy 
Ewnily  were  enjoying  the  frugal  evening  meal — little  think- 
a^  of  near  danger — a  party  of  Indians,  cautiously  ap- 
roaching,  attacked  the  house.  Mr.  Harvey  attempted  to  se- 
QTe  his  gun,  in  a  rack  over  the  door,  but  wasistruck  in  the 
eck  by  a  bullet  and  instantly  killed.  His  wife  concealed 
erself  under  one  of  the  beds  in  the  room,  but  was  diseov- 
red,  dragged  out  and  after  a  desperate  resistance,  killed 
Qdl  horribly  mutilated — the  savage  fiends  cutting  her 
eart  out  and  placing  it  om  her  breast.  The  som,  a  lad  of 
bout  ten  years,  was  also  killed) — *^with     many     wounds" 
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— his  coat  containing  more  than  twenty  holes.  Securing 
the  scalps  of  their  victims  the  savages  now  departed,  car- 
rying away  a®  captives  the  little  nine  year  old  daughter, 
whose  arm  was  broken  during  the  massacre,  and  a  negro 
servant  girl. 

Finally,  after  more  than  a  year's  search,  and  the  ex- 
penditure of  considerable  money,  the  daughter  was  found 
and  ransomed  by  an  uncle,  James  Tolbert,  who  carried  her 
to   his  home   in  Alabama — removing  thence  to  Texas. 

** They  settled, "says the  Rev.  Morrell,  **near  where  hei 
parents  and  brother  were  killed.  She  has  since  married,  and 
when  recently  (1873)  heard  from,  was  living.  I  have  ofter 
been  at  her  (house,  and  used!  the  family  Bible  at  worship 
owned  by  her  father;  and  whicih  yet  has  upon  its  pages 
the  blood  of  her  parents,  spilled  by  the  hands  [of  the  In 
dians  on  that  fearful  night."—** Flowers  and  Fruits,  or  Thii 
ty-Six  Years  in  Texas,"  pp.  68,  69.  ; 


CAPTURE  OP  MRS.  YEARGIN  AND  CHILDREN. 

In  the  night,  a  few  weeks  before  the  battle  of  San  Ja 
cinto,  a  party  of  Comanches  attacked  the  Yeargin  home 
on  Cummings  Creek,  in  Fayette  county.  This  family  was  on 
of  the  few  that  had  not  joined  their  neighbors  in  th 
*' runaway  s<}rape."  Mrs.  Yeargin  and  her  two  little  son 
were  captured — the  aged  husband  and  father  -escaped  afte 
pursuit,  running  afoot,  it  is  said,  ten  miles,  from  the  effect 
of  which  he  soon  died.  ,_ 

After  a  captivity  of  some  three  months,  the  mother  wa 
reclaimed  by  relatives,  at  Coffee's  trading  house  on  Re 
River— the  ransom  paid  being  $300.  But  the  Indians  steac 
fastly  refused  to  sell  the  two  little  boys,  and  they  were  ne^ 
er  after  heard  of.  Eventually  recovering  from  the  effect 
of  "exposure  and  ill  treatment  at  the  (hands  of  her  cru( 
captors,  but  ever  mourning  the  loss  of  her  loved  ones,  th 
estimable  lady  survived  many  years,  dying  at  her  old  homi 
stead  a  few  years  since. 
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FATE  OF  THE  REEDS. 

Joseph  and  Braman  Reed,  brothers,  W€ire  natives  of  Vir- 
ginia, -emijgrating  to  Texas  in  1829,  and  first  locating  in 
the  Bastrop  community,  removing  after  a  short  time  to 
what  is  now  Burleson  (county,  settling  on  Davidson's  Orc'ek, 
where  they  followed  the  business  of  stoek  raising.  One 
day  in  the  spring  of  this  year,  Joseph  Eeed  rode  out  on 
the  range,  looking  after  his  cattle,  and  when  about  half  a 
mile  from  home,  was  suddenly  attacked  by  a  party  of  forty 
or  fifty  Indians.  Amid  a  perfect  shower  of  arrows,  Reed 
put  spurs  to  his  hoirse  and  fled  for  his  home,  pursued  by 
the  yelling  savages.  Mortally  wounded,  the  poor  man  fell 
fromi  his  horse  just  as  he  reacihed  his  ya-rd  gate.  His  hero- 
ic wife,  determining  he  should  not  be  scalped  and  mutilat- 
ed, now  rushed  out  and,  under  .t<he  excitement  of  the  oc- 
casion, actually  lifted  her  dead  husband  to  her  arms  and 
dragged  him'  into  the  cabin,  which  she  succeeded  in  reach- 
ing unharmed,  although  the  target  of  many  arrows. 

Fortunately,  the  Indians  did  not  attack  the  house,  but 
leit,  camping,  however  in  the  vicinity.  The  brother  of  the 
dead  man,  arriving  on  the  scene,  spread  the  alarm,  and 
soon  colleeted  a  small  party  of  settlers,  who  attacked  the 
Inidiians  in  their  camp.  In  the  hard  fight,  Braman  Reed, 
too,  was  killed,  and  several  others  wounded;  and  for  a  time 
the  situatdcn  of  the  whites  was  desperate,  but  finally  the 
chief  fell,  when  the  Indians  fled,  leaving  their  dead  on  the 
fiejd.  Though  seldom  following  the  harrowing  practice  of 
the  savages,  so  exasperated  were  the  whites  on  thisi  occa- 
sion, we  are  told,  they  'Scalped  the  dead  chief. 

In  Travis  county,  in  May  of  this  year,  depredating  In- 
dians plundered  the  house  of  Nathaniel  Moore,  who,  with  his 
family  was  absent,  and  on  the  following  morning  at  Thom- 
as Moore's,  killed  Conrad  Rohrer,  from  ambush,  as  he  waa 
saddling  his  horse  to  ride  out  after  his  team.  Showing* 
themselves  now,  to  the  number  of  ten,  they  threatenedl  to 
a;ttack  Moore  'e  house,  but  desisted  on  th-e  appearance  of  eev- 
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eral  men,  who  happened  to  be     stcppicg     over     night    at 
Moor«'s. 


KILLING  OF  EDWARDS. 

About  the  same  timie,  and  in  the  same  section,  John  Ed- 
wards, one  of  the  early  pioneers  of  Texas,  was  killed  by  In- 
dians. In  company  with  Mr.  Bartholomew  Manlove,  he  was 
traveling  from  the  town  of  Bastrop  to  Washington.  Ap- 
proaching under  the  guise  of  friendiship,  the  Indians  shook 
hands  with  Edwards,  and  then  fell  upon  him,  spearing  hini 
to  death.  Manlove  had  fled  at  the  first  sight  of  the  enemy 
and  after  a  hard  race  of  several  miles,  effected  his  escape.* 

On  one  occasion,  three  men — John  Marlin,  Jarrett  and 
Lanham  Menifee,  repaired  to  the  vicinity  of  a  beetree  they 
had  1  discovered.  Walking  single  file  along  a  narrow,  wood- 
ed trail,  they  suddenly  discovered  an  Indian  aiming  at 
them,  but  his  gun  missed  If  ire,  when  Marlin  and  Lanham 
Menifiee  both  fired,  **each  killing  the  same  Indian.''  Re- 
loading ith-eir  guns,  the  settlers  proceeded  but  a  few  paces 
further,  when  they  were  fired  upon  by  other  Indians  in  em- 
bush.  The  fire  was  quickly  returned  with  fatal  effect — 
tilling  two  more  Indians-  and  causdng  thie  others  to  retreat 
to  a  dense  thicket.  Joined  at  this  moment  by  another  set- 
tkr,  who  chanced'  to  be  riding  in  that  direction,  the  two  re- 
maining Indians  were  attacked,  one  being  killed  and  the 
other  escaping. 


TROUBLES  IN  THE  H0RNSB7  SETTLEMENT. 

Hornsby's  on  the  Colorado,  some  ten  miles  below  the 
presenit  city  of  Austin,  was  one  of  the  earliest,  and  outside, 
flettlements  in  Austin's  upper  colony,  and  (at  this  date  con- 
sisted! of  the  Hornsbys,  HarreUs  and  a  few  other  brave 
families. 

In  the  spring  of  1836,  these  familjies,  escorted  by  Wil- 

»Wilb«rff«r.  p.  231. 
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liams,  Hoggett  and  Cain,  three  young  men  detailed  by  Cap- 
tain Tomlinson,  then  in  command  of  a  small  ranger  foree 
in  that  vicinity,  fled  like  others,  before  the  Mexican  army 
of  invasion,  toward  the  Sabine.  On  arriving  at  the  old 
town  of  Nashville,  they  heard  th«  glorious  news  of  Santa 
Anna's  defeat  at  San  Jaicinto,  and  at  once  returned  to  their 
homes,  and  to  the  tilling  of  th-eir  fields.  **Thiey  had)  only 
been  home  a  few  days  (says  Wilbarger)  when  about  ten 
o'clGck  one  bright  morning  in  the  early  part  of  May, 
while  Williams  and  Hoggett  were  in  one  part  of  the  field, 
hoeing  and  thinning  corn,  and  the  Hornsby  boys  and  Cain 
were  working  in  another  portion,  about  ouie  (hundred  In- 
dians rode  up  to  th-e  fence  near  where  Williams  and)  Hog- 
gett Wtere  at  work,  threw  down  the  fence  and  marched  in, 
bearing  a  white  flag  hoisted  on  a  lance — ^thewily  redskins 
thus  throwing  the  young  men  off  their  guard.  As  they 
rode  up,  forming  a  circle,  they  s^hook  hands  with  the  two 
young  men,  and  almost  at  the  same  moment  commenced 
their  bloody  work,  spearing  one  of  them  to  death,  and 
shooting  the  other  dead  as  he  attempted  to  flee.'* 

At  this  juncture  the  Hornsby  boys,  Billy,  aged  19 ;  Mal- 
colm, 17 ;  Reuben,  Jr.,  about  twelve  !years  of  age,  and  the 
ycung  man  Cain,  witnessing  the  attack  upon,  and  fate  of 
their  two  companions  in  the  adjoining  field,  fl^d  for  the 
river  bottom,  crossed  and  went  up  the  stream  some  dis- 
tance, recrossing  about  the  present  Burdett  ford,  and  then 
traveled  down  throug'h  the  thicket  brush  of  the  bottom  to 
within  about  a  mile  of  their  home,  where  they  concealed 
themselves  until  after  dark,  when  they  cautiously  ventured 
in — expecting  perhaps,  to  find  their  parents  and  oth- 
ers slaughtered,  and  the  house  plundered  or  burned. 
But  the  murderous  fiends,  **  after  riding  around  and  firing 
off  a  few  guns,  had  departed,  carrying  with  them  all  the 
stock  they  could  gather  in  the  neighborhood,''  amount- 
ing to  some  seventy-five  or  one  hundred  head  of  cattle, 
some  of  which  got  loose  from  the  Indians  and  came  back 
(home  about  three  weeks  afterward.    **The  joyful  meeting," 
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continues  Wilbarger,  in  telling  of  th€  r^tnrn  of  the  five 
boys,  **c'an  better  be  imagined  than  described,  for  np  to 
this  time  neither  party  knew  what  bad  be^n  the  fate  of^ 
the  other/' 

In  this  same  vicinity,  in  the  fall,  two  other  men  were 
killed'  by  the  Indians.  Blakely,  Harris  and  one  other,  name 
now  forgotten,  came  up  from  Webber's  Prairie,  some  six  or 
seven  miles  below,  and  stopped  over  night  at  Hornsby's, 
leaviEg  next  morning  to  hunt  for  wild  stray  cattle^ — ''m'av- 
ericks" — of  which  there  w^ere  a  great  number  ranging  on 
th-e  riv€r  at  that  time — common  property  and  **free  to  who- 
ever might  be  lucky  enough  to  kill  them."  Having  crossed 
the  river  and  entered  the  range,  and  just  as  Harris  and  the 
unknown  man  were  aseending  the  bank  of  a  small  ravine*, 
they  were  fire-d  upon  and  killed.  Blakely,  who  fortunately 
was  some  distance  in  the  rear,  wheekd,  put  spurs  to  his 
horse  and  sueceeded  in  escaping  by  fast  riding.  The  mur- 
dered men  were  scalped  and  disemboweled,  their  entrails 
strewn  upon  bushes,  their  arniiS  chopped  off  and  hearts 
eut  out.  *^Such,"  says  Wilbarger,  was  the  unsettled  state  of 
affairs  in  the  Hornsby  settlement  in  1836;  nor  did  tho 
Indians  cease  their  murders  in  this  section  for  many  years 
afterward,  as  late  as  1845 — as  will    be    shown    further     on. 


Note— The  following  letter  from  Hon.  W.  T.  Davidson, 
(lately  deceased)  gives  further  details  of  the  murder  of 
his  father  and  of  Crouch,  his  companion,  by  the  Indians. 
The  statements  can  be  relied  on  as  true.    The  letter  follows: 

Belton,  Texas,  March  25,  1907. 
Mr.  J.  T.  DeShields, 

Farmersville,  Texas. 
Dear  Sir; — At  your  request  I  send  you  a  short  account 
of  the  killing  of  Robert  Davidson,  my  father,  by  the  Coman- 
che Indians  in  1836.  Mr.  Davidson  was  born  in  Kentucky 
on  July  1,  1799.  Married  Rebecca  Landis  in  Ohio  in  1825 ; 
eettled  in  Illinois  and  from  there  moved  to  Texas  ii^  1838. 
First  stopped  in  Burleson  county  on  Davidson's  Creek,  near 
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the  present  town  of  Caldwell,  and  set  up  the  body  of  a  log 
house,  but  never  did  finish  it,  and  moved  from  there  up  to 
Nashville  on  th^  Brazos,  and  from  there  in  the  fall  of  1834 
moved  with  his  family  up  to  the  Three  Forks  of  Little 
River,  settled  on  his  headright  league  of  land,  and  built  a 
log  eabin  in  the  bottom  on  the  river  bank,  for  protection 
against  the  Indians.  In  1835  he  cleared  about  four  acres  of 
land  and  put  it  in  corn  and  pumpkins.  The  Indians  having 
become  so  bold  and  troublesome,  my  father  moved  his  fam- 
ily back  to  Nashville  in  the  fall  of  1835,  but  in  the  spring  of 
1836,  he  went  back  to  his  home  on  Little  River  to  plant  a 
crop,  but  before  he  got  through,  Santa  Anna  had  invaded 
Texas,  butchered  the  defenders  of  the  Alamo,  and  then  the 
settlers  having  been  notified  by  couriers',  sent  from  Nash- 
ville up  on  Little  River,  to  fall  back  to  Nashville,  as  the 
country  was  being  over-run  by  Mexicans    and    Indians.    My 

father,  Jasper  Crouch,  Grouldsby  Childers,  0.  T.  Tyler, 

Shackelford,  Jno.  Beal,  Jack  Hopson,  Ezekiel  Robertson 
and  probably  two  or  three  others,  on  receipt  of  this  informa- 
tion, made  immediate  preparations  to  retreat  in  a  body  to 
Nashville.  Their  only  vehicle  was  a  wagon  to  be  drawn  by 
a  single  pair  of  oxen.  They  had  some  horses  but  not 
enough  to  mount  the  entire  party.  On  the  morning  of  the 
first  day  they  arrived  at  Henry  Walker's  on  Walker's 
Creek,  about  7  or  8  miles  north  of  the  present  town  of  Camer- 
on.    There  they  found  Henry  Walker,   Campbell   Smith   and 

Monroe.    On  the  next  morning    the    party    started  on 

their  journey  to  Nashville,  and  father  and  Crouch  concluded 
the  party  was  out  of  danger  from  the  Indians,  and  their 
families  being  down  at  Nashville,  told  the  balance  of  the 
party  they  would  go  on  ahead,  and  reach  Nashville  that 
evening,  but  they  had  got  about  300  yards  ahead  of  the  main 
party,  when  about  200  Indians,  coming  up  in  their  rear, 
passed  by  the  main  party  without  making  any  halt,  and 
pushed  ahead  and  attacked  my  father  and  Crouch,  who 
made  a  bold  stand,  but  were  both  slain  by  the  merciles* 
Bavages,  after  losing  one  or  two  of  their  number. 
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This  occurrenc-e  took  place  in  the  month  of  March  ac- 
cording to  my  riecoUection  of  th^  event;  others  say  as  late 
sta  June,  1836. 

My  father  had  studied  medicine  before  moving  to  Texas, 
and  brought  some  valuabl'C  medical  works  with  him,  but  not 
being  sufficiently  settled,  he  never  practiced  in  this  country. 
Jasper  Crouch,  who  was  killed  with  my  father,  was  a  Mis- 
sionary Baptist  preacher,  he  and  my  father  were  close 
friends,  and  were  both  buried  in  the  same  grave  on  the 
prairie  where  they  were  slain  about  7  or  8  miles  north  of  the 
present  town  of  Cameron.  They  were  buried  the  next  day 
by  friends  who  came  up  from  Nashville.  Judge  0.  T.  Tyler 
and  a  few  others  performed  the  last  sad  rites.  Years  aften  I 
went  on  the  ground  where  m/  father  and  Crouch  were  mur- 
dered, for  the  purpose  of  finding  their  grave,  if  possible, 
that  I  might  give  them  a  more  decent  burial.  The  land  hav- 
ing been  put  in  cultivation,  and  all  plowed  over,  I  soon 
found  that  I  would  never  be  able  to  find  it.  So  gave  up  the 
idea  with  a  sad  heart.  I  am  the  only  member  of  the  origi- 
nal Davidson  family  that  moved  to  Texas  in  1833,  now  liv- 
ing. And  Mrs.  0.  T.  Tyler,  Hon.  Geo.  W.  Tyler's  mother, 
is  the  only  member  of  the  original  Childers  family,  left, 
and  she  is  living  in  Belton,  loved  and  respected  by  all.  Rob- 
ert Ohilders  after  living  a  long  and  useful  life,  died  near 
Temple  on  his  farm. 

Robert  Childers  related  the  following  incident  to  me  as 
leaving  occurred  on  the  first  day's  march  of  the  party 
down  to  where  they  camped  the  first  night:  As  the  party  in 
the  wagon  stayed  close  together,  my  father  traveled  near 
them  trying  to  kill  a  deer  for  supper.  Finally  he  succeeded, 
and  when  he  overtook  the  party,  he  told  them  he  had  seen 
an  Indian,  when  one  of  the  party  remarked,  *' Davidson  is 
scared!"  Another  one  repliel,  saying,  **when  Davidson 
^ts  scared,  the  rest  of  us  had  better  look  out.'* 

A  few  years  after  my  father's  death,  my  mother  married 
li.  M.  H.  Washington.    There  were  three  children    by    this 
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marriage,   namely,   Elizabeth,  Jennie  and  Annie,  and    all    of 
them  are  still  living  and  have  interesting  families. 

In  1846,  my  mother  *s  family  moved  from  Nashville  to 
Austin,  but  after  several  changes,  went  back  to  h^r  old 
home  in  Illinois  to  visit  hier  brother,  Fred  Landis,  who  has 
two  sons  in  Congress,  and  one  a  United  States  District  Judge, 
in  Chicago.  My  mother  died  very  suddenly  while  on  that 
visit.  May,  1874,  at  Mt.  Pulaski,  111.,  at  the  home  of  one  of  her 
nephews. 

Hoping  you  may  be  able  to  use  this  hastily  prepared 
sketch  of  my  father  and  his  death,  I  remain,  ! 

yours  truly,  '  , 

W.  T.  Davidson.     <     , 


CHAPTER  X. 


HE  flow  of  events  in  Texas  history  has  now 
reached  into  a  distinctive  era — that  of  the 
Lone  Star  Republic— and  henceforward  the 
affairs  and  d-estinies  of  Texas  are  under  the 
guidance  and  control  of  its  patriot  fathers, 
who  had  heroically  battled  for  and  won  this 
independence  But  many  breakers  were  yet 
to  be  encountared.  A  predatory  and  menac- 
ing Indian  warfare  had  now  been  carried 
on  .for  fifteen  years — a  strife  but  yet  in  the 
incipient  stage  and  which  was  to  increase  in  fierceness  and 
bloody  atrocity  as  the  Republic's  emboldened  and  increasing 
population  expanded  her  borders,  and  pushed  further  into 
the  Indian  country. 


AFFAIRS  OF  STATE— INTERNAL  MATTERS. 

At  the  fiTst  general  election  in  the  Republic,  on  Mon- 
day, the  fiirst  day  of  September  1836,  Gem.  Sam  Houston  was 
chosen  President  and  Mirabeau  B.  Lamar,  Vice  President. 
The  First  Congress  eonvened  a<t  Columbia,  Oct.  3,  and  on 
the  22nd  the  President  and  Vice  President-elect  were  inaug- 
urated. The  Cabinet  was  composed  of  the  following  fa- 
mous and  talented  men:  Stephen  F.  Austin,  Secretary  of 
State;  Henry  Smith,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  Thos.  J. 
Rxisik,  Secretary  of  "War;  S.  Rhodes  Fisher,  Setciretary  of  the 
Navy;  James  Pinckney  Hendensom,  Attorney  General;  and 
Robert  Barr,  Postmaster  General. 

Tho-ugh  the  Texas  Congress  at  its  first  session  in  1836 
t€(fiU5€id  to  pa«s  a  resoluti-ciDi  authorizing    the    liberation    of 
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SaiDta  Annia,  Presidlent  Houston  assumed  the  responsibility 
of  discharging  him  from  custody  and  sending  him  and  Col. 
Abnonte,  to  Wasbiaigton,  D.  C,  in  charge  of  Qeortge  W. 
Hockley,  (Inspector  General  of  the  Texas  army)  and  an 
es<;OPt  consisting  of  Gen.  Barnairdl  E.  Bee  and  Maj.  W.  H. 
Patton. 

Santa  Anna  left  Texas  in  Deeemlber,  1836 ;  arrived'  in  Wash- 
ingtoai  Janiuary  17,  1837,  where  he  had  an  interview  withi 
Presidenft  Jacksioni;  later  sadled  £rom  Norfolk,  Va.,  for  Vera 
Oruz,  where  he  dliseanibarfced  February  23,  1837;  was  de- 
feated in  the  Mexican  presidential  election  March  1,  1837, 
and  retired  to  his  magnificent  hacienda — Mango  de  Clavo. 

Santa  Anna  regainedl  popularity  by  his  loss  of  a  leg  ia 
an  action  at  Veiria  Cruz  during  the  blockade  of  that  port  by 
a  French  fleet  in  1838.  He  was  later  elected  President  of 
Mexico.  After  tflie  ;capturie  of  the  city  of  Mexiico  by  Gen. 
Winfield  Seott  in  the  wa<r  of  1846-8,  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico,  Stamta  Anna  fled'  the  eountry,  land  was 
subsequently  formally  banished.  He  returned  in'  aftier  years ; 
experienced  a  slight  rise  to  favor;  was  again  compelled 
to  leave;  and  was  finally  permitted  to  return  and  end  his 
days'  in  Mexico. 

Although  Mexico  had  repudiated  Santa  Annans  treaty 
andl  declared  she  would  never  recognize  Texas  inid*epend- 
<^nce,  but  little  serious  fears  were  entertained  of  a  second 
invasion — for  awhile  at  least.  The  invincible  Texans  had 
taugihft  the  Mexicans  a  lesson  not  to  be  soon  forgotten.  But 
a  more  stubborn,  cunning  and  determined  foe  wias  yet  to  be 
subdued  and  banished. 

Comanche  chiefs  are  said  to  have  visited  the  seat  of 
government  in  thie  latter  part  of  January  and  had)  a  friend- 
ly talk  with  President  Houston.*    If  they  did,  they  soarce- 

»It  will  be  interestins:  to  note  in  this  connection  the  cheerful— but  it  proved  erroneoaa 
—view,  which  the  fiirst  British  Minister  to  the  Republic  of  Texas- Jas.  T.  Crawford-writ- 
ingf  his  arovernmeut  under  date.  May  29, 1837,  entertained  regarding  Indian  affairs  in  Texas 
^  1^  ^  "Texas  has  several  companies  of  Rangers  on  the  various  frontiers  to  check  the  In- 
dian tribes.  These  however,  have  but  little  cccapation.  as  the  poli«y  of  Gen.  Houston  has 
been  conciliatory  and  he  has  very  lately  entered  into  treaties  with  the  most  influential 
chiefs,  who  were  at  the  seat  of  Government  on  a  'Big  Talk'  and  returned  well  satisfied." 
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ly  got  back  to  thjeir  ctamps  before  thiey  and  tlbeir  follo'wers 
murdered  in  February,  Hon.  John  G.  Robinson, 
representative  of  Fayette  county  in  tbe  housie  of  the  First 
Te3Das  Congress,  his  brpother,  aaid)  othiers — incid-ents  that  will 
be  detailed  in  their  proper  sequeince. 

Mar«h  1,  1837,  W.  H.  Seerest,*  living  on  the  Colora- 
do, wrote  to  President  Hoaston,  tellin»g  of  the  murder  of 
the  Robinson's,  Fortran  aind  two  children.  In  the  course  of 
the  letter  he  says:  *'They  are  killing  and  stealing  all  of  our 
Btock,  smd)  we  caia't  help  ourselves^  We  are  so  fewv^  in  num- 
ber that  we  can't  le«ave  our  homes  to  rout  them.  I  am  here 
the  siame  as'  both  handfe  tied' — four  women  to  guiardi — so  that 
I  cani't  get  out  to  see  about  them.  If  you  cam't  do  some- 
thain^  for  us,  we  are  m  a  bad  situation  and  will  be,  no  doubt 
some  of  OUT  women  and  children  massacred  the  next  time 
you  heap  fnooE  us." 

The  Independence  of  Texas  was  recognized  by  the 
United;  State®  March  2,  1837 — the  alnniversiarjy  of  its'  declara- 
tion by     the  Plenary  convention. 

** During  the  spring  of  1837,"  says  Yoakum,  **a  party  of 
Mexicans  visited  all  the  Indian  nations  on  tihe  frontier, 
makitng  to  them  the  most  seductive  off ers'  to    induce    them 

to  make  war  on  the  Teixians.  They  priomised  them  arms,  am- 
munition, and  the  plunder  atnd  prisoners — ^women  and  child- 
ren includedi — taken  during  the  wiar;  also  peaceable  posses- 
sioBi  of  the  country  then  held  by  them.  At  the  siame  time, 
these  emissaries  succeeded^  in  persuading  them  that,  if  the 
Texans  were  successful  in  the  war  then  pending  between 
the  liatter  and  Mexico,  they  would  seize  the  country  then  oc- 
cupied by  the  different  tribes,  and  drive  them  from  the  land 
of  their  fathers.  Thus  mtany  of  the  prairie  tribes  were  in- 
duced! to  join  the  Mexicans." 

Maj.  Le  Grande,  who  was  sent  to  hiave  a  talk  with  the 
Comanche  Chief,  Chiconie,  reported  him  as  saying  that  so 
long  BB  he  continued  to  see  the  gradual    approach    of    the 
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•whites  and  their  habitations  to  the  humitimg  ground  of  the 
Comanches,  so  long  would  he  believe  to  be  true  what  the 
Mexicans  hiad  told  him,  and  so  long  would  he  cotnitiiQue  to  be 
the  enemy  of  the  white  race. 

At  the  beginning  of  1837  there  was  a  small  ranger  force 
in  the  field.  It  was  divided  into  detachments,  which  were 
estia<blished  at  the  Fall®  of  the  Brazos,  the  Three  Forks  of 
Little  River,  Walnut  Crerak,  i  nd  the  TTdmiity  River. 

DuriiDg  the  early  part  of  the  year,  while  there  was  no 
defacto  Texas  army,  parties  of  cavalry  under  Wells,  Seguin, 
Cook,  Karnes,  and  Deaf  Smith,  rendered  valuable  service 
agadaasit  tbei  Indians — Deaf  Smith,  on,  'one  occasion,  scouting 
as  far  west  as  the  Rio  Grande  anid  def'eating  a  superior 
force  of  Mexicans  and  Indians. 

The  appioiintmeiiit  of  Albert  Sidney  Johnston  to-  the 
command  of  the  Texas  army,  with  the  rajnk  of  senior  Brig- 
adier-General, reduced  Gen.  Felix  Huston  from  first  to 
feeconid'  place,  and  was  followed  by  Huston  challenging 
Johnston.  In  the  du'el  that  followed,  Johnston  was  danger- 
ously, and  for  a  time,  it  was  thought,  mortally,  wounded. 

His  wound  incapacitating  him  for  the  diischiarge  of  the 
dutiesi  of  th<e  position.  Gen.  Johnston  devolved  the  command 
of  the  army  on  Col.  Rogersi  May  7,  and  wenit  to  the  Uaiitod 
States  to  recuperate  his  health.  On  May  18,  following,  Presi- 
dent Houston  furloughed  all  the  army  (a  total  of  1,800  or 
2,000  soldiers  of  all  arms)  except  six  hundred  men,  who,  un- 
paid and  ni-supplied,  personneled  the  mere  semblance  of  a  mil- 
tary  force,  which  soon  dwindled  almost  to  the  vanishing 
point,  owing  to  the  men  quitting  the  service  as  fast  as  they 
could. 

The  First  Congress  reconvened  May  1,  1837.  It  passed 
an  act,  approved  June  12,  1837,  providing  for  a  corps  of 
rangers,  to  consist  of  an  aggregate  of  six  hundred  white 
men,  and  a  spy  company  of  Shawnee,  Delaware  or  other 
friendly  Indians.  The  act  appropriated  no  money  to  carry 
its  provisions  into  effect,  hence  it  was  inoperative,  and  re- 
mained so  until  the  Second  Congress  passed  an  act,  approT- 
ed  December  28,  1837,  appropriating  $25,000  for  the  creation 
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and  maintenance  of  the  carps.    No  protection   resulted  from 
the  measure  during  1837. 

The  First  Congress  doubtless  relied  on  the  President  be- 
ing able  to  negotiate 'at  least  some  part  iof  the  $5,000,000 
loan  (or  rather,  ** borrow^')  he  bad  been  given  authority 
to  consummate  in  the  United  States.  It  leaned  on  a  broken 
reed,  with  the  usual  result.  The  financial  panic  that  con- 
vulsed the  United  States  at  that  time  rendered  it  impossible 
for  anybody  to  secure  ready  money  on  even  much  better  se- 
curity than  Texas  had  to  offer. 

One  vessel  of  the  Texas  navy  was  captured  after  an  en- 
gagement with  a  Mexican  brig,  and  two  other  vessels 
foundered,  leaving  only  one  schooner  in  the  service — 'and  it 
was  fit  for,  and  only  used  as,  a  receiving  ship. 

It  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  a  ranging  force 
was  kept  in  the  field.  It  could  not  have  been  maintained 
for  a  month,  if  the  officres  and  men  had  been  actuated  by 
mercenary  motives. 

The  Mexican  navy  swept  along  the  coast,  and  the  In- 
dians met  with  but  slight  and  inadequate  resistance. 
Yoakum  says,  ** Every  day  or  two  during  the  year  1837, 
some  murdered  citizen  or  stolen  property  attested  the  hos- 
tile feeling  of  the  Indians.*' 

On  the  first  Monday  in  September  an  election  was  held, 
At  which  members  of  the  house  of  Representatives  and  one- 
third  of  the  Senators  of  the  Second  Congress  were  chosen. 
That  body  was  convened  in  extra  session  by  President 
Houston  September  26,  1837,  and  enacted  much  important 
legislationi — passing  a  land  law  (providing  for  opening  the 
land  office  in  1838)  and  some  other  measures  over  the  Pres- 
ident's veto.  The  growing  opposition  to  President  Hous- 
ton's ''stand-pat"  policy  with  regard  to  hostilities  with  Mex- 
ico, and  his  policy  of  conciliation  with  regard  to  the  In- 
dians, became  crystalized  and  was  given  expression  to  in  the 
Second  Congress. 

During  the  year,  rumors  of  an  invasion  of  Texas  by 
Mexico,  came  near  producing  another     ''runaw^ay     scrape," 
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such  as  that  of  1836.  The  only  reason  they  did  not,  waa  be* 
cause  the  invasion  did  not  occur.  Texas  was  totally  unpre- 
pared for  not  only  offensive,  but  defensive  measures. 

Gen.  Houston  believed  that  if  treaties  of  peace  were  en- 
tered into  with  the  Indians  and  they  were  dealt  with  kind- 
ly and  justly,  hostilities  would  cease,  and  the  two  races 
could  and  would  live  peaceably  side  by  side.  The  de- 
fect in  his  reasoning  was  that  the  points  of  views,  the 
habits,  aims,  desires,  and  real  interests  of  the  Indians  and 
the  white  people,  were  radical  and  necessarily  antagonistic, 
and  it  was  beyond  diplomacy  or  any  other  human  power 
to  harmonize  them.  War — continual  war — ending  in  the  sur- 
vival of  the  fittest — was  inevitable  and  irrepressible,  was 
perhaps,  the  only  solution  possible.  Still,  the  motives  that 
actuated  him  were  philanthropic  and  noble.  As  means  to  the 
ends  he  had  in  View,  he  exerted  himself  to  obtain  treaties 
with  various  tribes.  Congress  co-operated  with  him-  to  the 
extent  of  passing  an  act  providing  that  commissioners  to  the 
Indians  should  be  paid  five  dollars  a  day  for  their  services. 

September  14,  1837,  Secretary  of  War  Thomas  J.  Rusk 
and  Gen.  K.  H.  Douglass  issued  written  instructions*  to 
Jesse  Watkins  to  proceed,  with  Lewis  Sanchez  as  interpre- 
ter, to  the  prairies  and  have  a  talk  with  the  chiefs  and  head 
men  of  the  Keechies,  Oaddos,  Tonkawas  and  lonies,  with  a 
view  to  making  a  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  with  them. 
The  letter  of  instructions  directed  him  to  tell  them  that  *'we 
are  disposed  to  be  at  peace  with  all  our  red  brethren; 
that  we  are  disposed  to  break  our  long  knives  and  bury  our 
tomahawks  with  them,  and  to  open  a  wide  road  between  the 
house  of  the  red  and  white  man;  that  all  that  we  shall  re- 
quire of  them  will  be  to  give  up  the  prisoners  they  have  of 
ours,  to  bring  back  all  of  the  property  they  have  stolen, 
and  not  to  murder  and  steal  any  more,  and  to  prevent  other 
Indians  from  doing  so  where  they  may  know  of  it — to  all 
of  which,  if  they  will  agree,  you  may  promi^  them  that  we 
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will  make  a  treaty  of    peace  with  them  which  shall  last  for- 
ever. 

**  These  presents  which  are  furnished  you,  you  may  distrib- 
ute as  you  may  think  proper,  and  you  may  make  such  ar- 
rangements about  the  chiefs  coming  in  as  is  most  satisfactory, 
to  the  Indians.  "We  would  like  it  well  if  they  could  be 
brought  dtown  to  the  s<eat  of  government;  but,  for  fear  that 
cannot  be  done,  we  will  ask  the  President  to  nominate  two 
Commissioners  here  who  can  treat  with  them  and  who  will 
be  furnished  with  the  proper  instructions.  In  your  talk 
with  them  you  will  be  careful  not  to  promise  them  lands 
at  any  particular  place ;  and  be  cautious  that  you  make  no 
promise,  however  slight,  that  cannot  be  strictly  complied 
with.'' 

Henry  W.  Karnes  concluded  a  treaty  of  peace  and  com- 
merce with  the  Tonkawas  at  San  Antonio,  November  22, 
1837,  under  the  terms  of  which  Nathaniel  Lewis  was  to  be 
trading  agent  among  them  and  they  were  to  buy  articles 
from,  and  make  sales  to  no  other  person. 

Duriaig  the  latter  part  of  thie  year  Noah  Smathwick  in- 
dtucied'  five  Comanche  chief®  to  go  with  him  to  HoustoD, 
whieinei  some  sort  of  agreement  was  emtered  into  with  them, 
but  it  was  lived  up  t|o  by  neithjer  party. 

Texas  Indltams  considered  tlhemselves  a^  the  real  lords 
of  the  soil  under  the  old  regime,  and  Spaniards  and  Mexi- 
cans as  tenants  at  will.  They  regarded  the  Anglo-Am- 
ericans as  intruders,  who  were  robbing  them  of  that  which 
was  rightfully  theirs.  Indians  from  the  United  States  who  had 
effected  lodgment  in  Texas  believed  they  had  rights  which 
were  being  criminally  trampled  under  foot  by  the  white  peo- 
ple. 

The  white  men  on  their  part,  did  not  recognize  the  right 
of  savagery  to  pre-empt  so  beautiful  and  fertile  a  djomain  as 
Texas,  and  unflinchingly  demanded  and  conquered  it,  with  the 
design  that  it  should  afford  a  theatre  for  the  development  of 
a  high  and  splendid  civilization  that  would  bless  all  who 
.  .  participated  in  it,  and  contribute  to  the  happiness  of  msun- 
.,,^^%id. 


j  •  "•'■'■■  ■: 

■■'.       ! 
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Furthermore,  there  were  *%^^  ludiaiiB"  and*  *'bad 
"white  mietn"  who  pouredi  oil  on  the  flames  of  warfare,  levery 
timfe  they  burned;  low,  till  the  last  tepee  cnumbled  to  ashes 
amid  the  la^  brave^  (nearly  fifty  years  after  the  time  cover- 
ed by  this  chapter)  retreated  from  the  ctonfinee  of  Texas,, 
never  more  to  return. 

The  picture  of  1837  as  further  revealed  by  history, 
is  seeni  not  to  be  m^ade  up  solely  of  sombre  colors. 

The  seasiciis  were  rem;arkably  propitious,  and  abundant 
cotton  and  food  crops  were  raised.  The  cotton  crop 
amofunted  to  more  than-  50,000  bales  andi  was  sold  for  good 
prices. 

The  Mexicaai  ranch  owners,  who  formerly  dwelt  be- 
twe^e  the  Nueces  and  Rio  Grande,  and  who  abandoned  that 
reig^onj  in  1836,  left  behind  them  immense  herds  of  cattle. 
Pe»ople  living  farther  east  * 'rounded  up'*  and  appropriated 
this  sitock,  which  gave  them  a  gto-od:  supply  for  breeding  and 
oither  puinpo'ses — in  some  instancies,  from  two  hundlred  to  six 
hundred  head  to  the  cowboy.* 

The  stale  of  lots  oju  Galveston  Island,  (under  authority 
of  an  act  of  Congress)  resulted  in  the  establishment  and  rap- 
id growth  of  the  town  of  Galveston.  A  fine  line  of  sailing 
packets  was  established  between  New  York,  New  Orleans, 
aaid)  Texas. 

Congress,  by  the  act  of  November  4,  1837,  appropriated 
$280,000.00  for  the  establishment  of  a  new  Texas  navy,  to  con- 
sist of  six  armed  vessels — one  ship,  or  brig,  eighteen  guns; 
two  barques,  twelve  feuns  each;  and  three  schooners, 
sevem  gunsi  each. 

New  counties  aind  towniB  ^3ire  creiated.  A  stream  of  de- 
sirable imimigpatian  flowed  steadily  into  Texas  dairing  the 
year,  with  augmenting  volume;  indiistrial  enterprises  were 
inrtro^dtuced  in  a  small  way  and  some  of  them  successfully 
operated;  the  mechfanism  of  government  was  adjusted  and 
set  in  motion ;  and  the  commonwealth  girded  itself  for,  and 


»The  term  "cow-boy"  is  said  to  have  been  firet  used  in  TexM  to  desiflrnate  these  c^*.  -    __^> 
tie  hunters. 
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started  sturdily  forward  upon  the  Mgh  career  it  has  irince 
pursued. 

The  sfc-adiows  that  lay  upooi  the  land,  servieid  but  to 
beightem  thie  beauty  and  aldd  to  the  ch*e€(ring  effeeta  of  the 
sunshine  that  was  mingled  with  them,  and  that  rested  upon 
it  like  a  benedietiicii. 

Brave  hearts  and  true,  met  the  dangers  and  difficulties 
of  the  present  unflinchingly,  and  preisfijeid  on  to  the  fujture 
with  confidence  add'  enthusiasm.  It  was  not  a  **phan(tooK  of 
hope^'  OP  ** delusion  of  fancy*'  that  led'  them  on,  buit  the 
Spirit  of  Ppogre^is,  which  had  seleefted'  tbem'  for  naibion 
builders,  and  nerved  them  for  and  kept  them  at  their  tasik. 


MURDBR  OF  THE  GOTCHER  FAMILY  ~  CAPTURE     OF 
MRS.  CRAWFORD  AND  THREE  CHILDREK. 

Amon^  the  valuable  and  prominent  accessions  to  Austin's 
Colony,  was  James  Gottcher,*  a  auatave  of  Alabama,  who  emi- 
gratedl  in  1835,  settliaig  with  liis  flamily  and  sK>nrtin-law, 
Orawford,  at  a  jKwnt  on  Rabb  's  Creek,  near  the  present  town 
of  Giddings,  in  Lee  county. 

Efrecting  c.omfor*table  cabins,  openiiflig  farms,  and  ac- 
cumulating  ample  ajid!  increasing  stocks  of  cattle,  horses 
jand  hcigs,  these  settlers  were  prosperous  and  happy.  Other 
famdlies  soon  located  in  the  vicinity,  arid  for  a  time  all  went 
well.  But  alas !  they,  too,  were  destined  to  meet  a  fiate — the 
common  faite  befalling  so  many  of  the  brave  pionjeers  in  th3 
settling  and  reclaiming  of  Texas. 

On  the  same  day,  and  by  the  aiame  party  of  Inddians  who 
had  murdered  Congressmain  Robinsoin  and  his  brother,  the 
Goltcher  home  was  attacked.  At  the  time,  Mr.  Gotcher,  with 
one  son,  and  Crawford,  were  away,  cutting  and  'haulinig  wood 
from  the  bottom.  The  Indians  approached  the  house  in  two 
I>arties,  one  of  whdc'h  came  upon  a  Idttle  son  and  dau^ghter  of 


)f  Gotier,  pronounced  Gotcher  by  Texans  of  that  day,  and  so  spelled  in  some  accounts. 
Enroute  from  the  lower  colony,  they  first  marked,  and  afterwards  cut  out,  the  trail  or  road 
since  known  as  the  "Gotcher  Trace"— one«  much  traveled. 
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Mr.  Ooteher  near  the  dfwelling,  killing  and  scalping  the  boy, 
and  making  a  prisoner  of  the  little  girl.  In  the  house  were 
Mrs.  Nan^y  Gotdier,  her  married'  daughiter,  Mrs.  Jame 
Crawford,  and  several  children.  Seeflpatg  th«ait  they  haKiJ  only  tjo 
oonftend'  with  women  said  childiren,  the  Inddan®  disreg^irded 
thteir  nsmal  miodie  of  atfta<ck'  and  rushed:  directtly  upon  the 
caibin,  expecting  (to  meet  with  little  ©r  no  reskft<aince.  They 
were  mistaken  in  th»eir  ealculationis.  Eioth  the  womeia  in- 
feid-e,  seizeid)  the  few  guns  thiat  were  there,  And  discharged; 
them,  one  after  amiother,  inito  the  midfet  cf  the  y^lldng  mass 
of  ajasiailajitis.  There  was  no  ^ime  to  relosad.  Th-6  siavAges 
burst  imlK)  the  room,  a;nd  one  of  them,  armed  with  a  gun,  shot 
and^  Mlled  Mrs.  Goitcher,  whose  body  was  already  dloftited 
with]  arrows  thiat  had  beeoi  fired  imto  it.  Mrs.  Crawford  was 
o-verpowered  and  she  and  her  two  chdldten  (one  of  them  two 
months  old)  were  made  captives.  A  little  son  of  Mr.  Gotch- 
er  attempted  to  make  has  escape  but  wats  seized,  as  he  turned 
the  corner  of  fthe  house,  by  an  Indian.  He  ca-ught  one  of  the 
Indian's  thumbs  in  his  mouth  and  bdt  it  uaitil  the  warrior 
forced  liim  to  let  go  l^^  beating  him  with  a  ramrod. 

Mr.  Oofccher,  and)  hiis  son,  and  Criawfiord,  ran  to  the 
house  wlien  they  heard  the  firing ;  but  m  the  exicitement  of 
the  moment  forgot  to  brwi-g  their  gunis  with  them!  from  the 
woods.  They  arrived  upon  the  scene  while  the  tragedy  was 
bedn.g  eoacted.  There  was  neither  time  nor  opportundty  for 
them  to  return  for  their  weapons,*  their  dear  ones  were  be- 
ing murdered,  or  takeni  prisoners,  and  were  appealing  to 
them  for  succor. 

They  made  a  bold  and  desperate  diash  for  the  house,  in- 
tending to  secure  the  guns  there,  and  nuake  battle.  The 
chance  was  not  only  a  forlorn,  but  a  hopeless  one,  and  fight- 
ing gallanitly  as  best  they  coald,  they  soon  fell  beneaithj  the 
fire  and  spear  thrusts  of  the  Indiaais,  before  going  many 
steps.  The  son  jBought  desperately,  almost  amputating  the 
thtoat  of  a  warrior  with  has  teertih.  Another  son,  aftetr  be- 
ing mortally  woumdted,  crawled  to  a  clump  of  trees,  uiw-b- 
Bexved,  pillowed  hie  head;  odq  a  rock,  and  expired.    Thus  the 
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bloody  tragedy  was  fikoon  over.  The  Gotcher  home,  being 
aomewbat  isolated,  the  occurreiice  was  mot  known  for  some 
dayis  later  when  casually  visited  by  Gen.  Ed.  Burleison,  too 
late  for  su'ce-essful  puirsuit  of  tbe  Indiians. 

But  the  new®  soon  spread  far  and)  near,  filMng  every 
heart  with  indignation  and  horror.  *'This,''  says  Wilbar- 
ger, who  furnishes  the  only  details  of  the  horrible  affair, 
**was  indeed  one  of  the  ibQjoodiest  tragedies  that  had  e-ver  oc- 
curred up  to  that  time  in  the  settlem'ent.  A  fatlher,  wife,  s.oai 
and  sonin-law  and  two  children,  lay  cold  in  dSeath,  and 
mingled  tJOgetber  their  kindred  blood,  where  but  a  few  hiour^ 
previously,  they  had  assembled  in  fancied  security,  within 
tihle  walls  tof  tbeir  lonce  happy  home.^' 

But,  gentle  reader,  the'  ^d  story  stops  not  here.  After 
pllund'eriiig  the  house  amd  mutilating  tb.eir  vietimis,  thei  fiend- 
ish) murd-Cirers  departeid,  carrying  as  captives,  Mrs.  Crawford; 
h'er  twK>  children  anid  the  little  daugihter  of  Mrs.  Gotclher. 
They  suf  f  er-ed,  as  the  prisoners  of  Indians  usually  did,  all  the 
bardisihips  and  indignities  tiheir  barbarous  captors  could  in- 
fliot. 

The  Indiiaiis,  anmoyed  hy  the  crying  of  Mrs.  Crawford's 
two  months  old  babe,  threw  it  into  a  d-eep  pool,  to  drown. 
Tfti-e  desperate  inother  plunged  into  the  water,  seized  the 
cbild,  land  iswaim  with  it  toj  the  bank.  Again  and  again  they 
seized  and  tossed  it  back,  and  as  often  the  determined  moth- 
er rescued  her  child.  Eor.  a  timo  this  was  sport  for  the  cruel 
fi^ndls,  but  tiring  of  tbeir  deviltry,,  a  bra  vie  lifted]  the  child 
in  has  bandsi  and'  bending  back  its  head,  told  a  companion  to 
cult  its  throat.  As  the  knife  was  raised,  and  the  diabolical 
deed  about  to  be  consummated,  the  frantic  mother  felled  the 
fiend  with  a  billet  of  wood.  As  the  ludiao  lay  motion- 
less at  her  feet,  as  a  result  of  the  blow  she  had  dealt  him, 
she  expected  only  death  as  her  fate.  But  instead,  the  In- 
dians merely  laughed  at  their  fallen  comrade,  anid  expressed 
tnuictb  adimiration  for  her  bravery,  and  now  returned  the 
child,  saying,  **  Squaw  too  much  brave.  Damn  you,  take 
your  papoosie  and  <^arry  it  youirself — we  will  myt  do  it. 


}> 
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After  a  captivity  of  twio  or  thi^ee  years,  duriai'^  w^cli 
tim/e  Mrs.  Crawfcird  was  subjected  to  the  most  sbaaneful 
treatment,  she  and  the  lehildreJi  were  brou^bt  iato  Hiollaad 
Coffee  ^is  trading  biouse  <hi  Red  River.  Here  IVIir.  Spauldiaig, 
a  trader,  formed  an  attachment  for  the  imfortun/ate  lady  land 
purchased'  the  captives — the  ransdrn  bein-g  400  yiards  of  cali- 
co, a  large  number  of  blankets,  a  quantity  of  beads,  and 
some  otber  articles.  Mr.  Spawlding  miarried  the  widow  and 
broug<ht  them  all  back  to  Bastrop  counitHy.  Children  born  of 
this  union  yet  survive  m  T-exas. 


LIEUT.  WREN'S  FIGHT. 

Early  in  thse  spring  off  this  year,  Lieut.  Wren  witih  a  de- 
taichlmenrt;  of  fifteen  rangers  from  Colemian's  Fort,  attacked 
and  defeated  a  party  of  Comanche  warriors  near  thie  siite 
Of  the  presient  city  otf  Auisltin.  They  were  surprised  in  their 
eamp  juist  at  daylig»bt,  and  one  of  their  {number  killed  by  Joe 
Weeks,  at  the  firsit  fire.  The  Indians  took  shjelter  in  a  ra- 
vine and  fought  bravely,  bhit  the  rangers  rapidly  moved 
down  upcoi  them,  pouring  in  a  heavy  f ir-e  which  causied  the 
enemy  to  soatt'er  and;  seek  safety  in  the  adjoining  oedar- 
brakesi — leaviag  their  camp  equipage  and  a  caballado  of 
stolen  horses  to  the  whites.  Bu/fc  the  joy  of  the  victory  was 
saiddened  by  the  loss'  of  one  of  thJe  rangers,  Phillip  Martim, 
who  was  shot  in  the  mouth  and  inistantly  killed. 


MURDER  OF  CONGRESSMAN  ROBINSON  AND  HIS 

BROTHER. 

In  February  of  this  year  a  party  of  thirty  or  forty  Com- 
anche Indians  came  down  into  Fayette    <;ouMy  on  a  horse 
stealing  expedition,  and  oai  their  way  out,  m-et  and' murdered 
the  Hon.  Jlolm  G.  Robinson  and  his  youthful  brother,  Wal- 
ter.* 


^Neal  Robinson,  of  Fayette  county,  son  of  Joel  W.  Robinson  (or  Robison)  says  tha 
famly  have  always  spelled  the  name  Robison.  It  appears  as  Robinson  in  the  recollections 
of  his  father  in  Vol.  6,  of  the  Texas  Historial  Association'Quartarly,  and  as  it  is  more  f«- 
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Jcidg^  RtobiDiscffk  wa«  on,e  lof  Ansrtin'e  colt)iiis'ts,  coTning 
in  1831,  and  isettliDg"  icm  his  headrigh^  letagiie,  on  Cummings 
Cre^k  within  the  pneepent  limits  -of  Fayiett'e  c<mnty.  He  was 
an  educated  gentleman,  filling  valuable  positiome,  sand  his 
c!eia/th  was  greatly  deplored.  At  thte  time  of  his  deatfti,  he 
was  a  member  of  the  First  Congress  of  the  Republic,  which 
convened  at  Columbia,  in  the  fall  of  1836. 

During  the  sessioni  he  bought  a  supply  of  groceri-es  and 
sent  them  to  a  house  of  a  Mr.  Stevens,  a  neighbor  living 
fcome  five  miles  soutih  of  his  liom-e. 

In  February,  1837,  socto  after  his  return  from  Cokimbia, 
Judge  Robinson  and  his  brother  went  with  a  team  to  bring 
home  the  supplies.  They  were  to  stay  over  night  with  Stev- 
cms,  and  no  uneasiness  was  felt  by  the  f-amily  till  the  next 
morning,  wheai  it  beioame  known  that  Indians  had  vi^ted 
the  settlement.  We  quote  details  as  given  by  the  son,  Joi»l 
W.  Robinson: —  ♦  ♦  **At  that  time  I  was  at  my  father's  on  j 
a  visit — ^my  residence  being  at  Washington  on  the  Brazos. 
Very  early  in  the  morning  after  father  left  home,  I  started 
down  to  Mr.  Breeding's  about  eight  miles  below  on  Cum- 
min'gs  Creek,  purposing  to  go  thence  to  Washington.  Wlien 
I  arrived  at  Breeding's,  I  learned  thtat  the  night  before,  the 
Indians  had  stoktti  all  his  horses.  Knowing  that  my  father 
and  unicle  intended  starting  hpme  early  that  moming,  and 
tha;t  they  were  unarmied,  I  was  instantly  siezed  with  a  pre- 
sentiment that  the  Indians  would  fall  in  with  and  murdier 
them.  I  retiurnjed  as  speedily  as  possible  to  my  mother  and 
told  the  ne^^s.  She  w«as'  very  uneasy.  It  was  about  noon, 
I  armed  myself  and  proceeded  on  the  road  toward  Stevens'. 
I  had  scarcely  gone  a  miie,  when,  in  the  open  post  oak  woods 
I  found  my  father's  cart  and  oxen  standing  in  the  road. 
The   groceries  were  also  in  the  cart.  But  neither  father  nor 

miliar  to  Texas  readers  in  that  form,  it  is  not  altered  to  the  correct  spelling  in  thia  article. 
Joel  W.  Robinson  was  one  of  the  men  who  captiired  Santa  Anna  after  the  battle  of  Saa 
Jacinto,  and  prior  to  and  subsequent  to  that  time,  took  part  in  many  expeditions  aerainet 
the  Indians.  Both  he  and  his  father  participated  in  the  attacks  upon  and  capture  of  the 
If exiean  fort  at  Valasco  in  18S2.  He  also  took  part  in  the  stcnmuifl:  and  capture  of  San 
Antonio  fn  December.  1835.  under  Milam  and  Jobnstm.  The  family  came  to  Texae  fron 
6«ivria  in  1831. 
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xmche  were  tlier€.  I  hiad  now  no  d'owbt  of  th«ir  fate.  The 
eonvictkm  that  fhey  w^re  murdered  shot  intio  my  beart  like 
a  thunder  bolt.  Riding  xm  a  few  yards  further  I  dieicovered 
buzzards  eolleetinig  n«ar  the  road.  My  approiacli  sieare<! 
them  away  and  reviealedi  to  my  sight  the  body  of  my  fatber^ 
aude,  scalped  and  mutilated.  I  dismounited  and  sat  dofwn  by 
the  body.  After  reooYering  a  little  from  th*e  shtocto  I  k)oked 
around  for  uncle.  I  foumd  his  body,  also  stripped,  sicalpiecl 
and  miangled,  aibiout  fifHy  yards  from  my  father's  remains. 
His  body  was  small  and  ligiht  and  I  carried  it  and'  liaid)  it  by 
the  side  of  my  father.  The  vultureis,  iin  black  groups,  were 
pereh»ed  on  the  tree®  around,  and  I  kmew  they  would  quiek- 
ly  devour  tihe  bodies  if  I  left  them  exposed.  I  covered  them 
with  a  coat  and  saddle  bl^anket  and  piledl  brush  upon  tih^m. 
1  I  then  hurried  back  with  the  woeful  news  to  my  aged  mother.'" 
•  ♦  *  And  as  this  ntarrative  closes,  we  leave  the  reader  to 
pieture  the  patheti-c,  he^art-rending,  scene  between  that  sud- 
denly widofwed  miother  and  orphaned  son. 


LITTLE  RIVER  FORT.-ERATH 'S  FAMOUS  FIGHT. 

Late  in  1836,  in  accordance  with  a  previously  agreed  plan 
looking  to  the  special  proteeti on  of  Robertson's  Colony,  Capt. 
Cokman,  In  commaaid  of  ranger  forces,  proceeded  to  locate 
a  block  house  station  or  log  fort  about  the  *  *  Three  Forks ' '  of 
Little  River.    Lieut.  George  B.Erath     was     detailed     with  a 
small  force  to  erect  the  buildingcs  and  to  prote<jt  that  point. 
Of  the  thrilling  events  that  soon    occurred,    Erath    himself ^ 
tells  in  a  graphic  narrative  prepared  expressly  for  th4s  work: 
**0n  returning  from  the  army  after  the  battle  of  Satn  Jacinto, 
I  became  attached  immediat«ely  to  Robertson's  company  oper- 
uting  against  the  Indians,  atnd  in   July     was     transfered     to 
Capt.  Hill's)  company  operating  between  the  Brazos  and  Col- 
orado— participating  atoi  an  engagem-ent  on  the  Yegua  in  Au- 
gust.   On  the  first  of  October  I  enlisted  m  a  corps  of  rangers^ 
then  eommand<ed  by  Col.  Coleman,  serving  as  lieuteBtant  un- 
dfr  Captain  Barren.     I  may  here  mention  that  tho  in«en    in 
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this  service  w^re  promised  1280  acres  of  land,  whicli  they  re- 
ceived, and  $25.00  a  montih,  wliicli  was  paid  after  a  time,  in 
depreciated  currency  —  Texas  'red  backs/  The  men  were 
to  be  furnisihed'  with  rations  of  every  kind.  This  was  gener- 
ally a  failure,  though  the  govern  tnent  furnished  us  ammuni- 
tion to  kill  game  with,  which  was  our  principal  support.  The 
First  Congress  passed  a  law  authorizing  the  raising  of  five 
companies,  who  were  to  provide  their  own  horses  and  arms, 
but  be  furnishctd  everything  else.  About  half  the  men  had 
horses,  and  »ome  hald  very  poor  guns,  borrowed  or  pressed 
from  citizens.  Those  of  us  who  had  hors-es  performed  by  far, 
the  greater  part  of  the  siervice,  but  there  was  no  distinction 
in  pay,  or  in  rations. 

**In  the  early  part  of  November,  1836,  I  was  placed  in 
command  'of  a  few  over  twenty  men  detached  from  Barren's 
company,  and  stationed  at  a  point  on  the  Leon  about  one 
mile  from  what  is  known  as  tbe  *  Three  Forks'  of  Little 
River — having  cut  out,  marked  and  measured,  a  road  from 
the  Falls  of  the  Bra^is  to  that  place.  Col.  Coleman,  who  had 
accompanied  us  with  a  few  men,  after  planning  for  improve- 
ments, left,  measuring  and  working  a  road  to  his  fort  on 
Walnut  Creek,  about  six  miles  east  of  where  Austin  now 
stands  asnd  about  eight  miles  above  Hornsby's,  the  highest 
settlement  on  the  Colorado. 

''Settlements  had  been  attempted  in  the  surrounding 
■country  the  winter  before,  and  here  and  there  patches  of 
corn  were  planted  in  the  spring,  mostly  without  fence,  and 
by  a  prolific  season,  some  corn,  not  eaten  by  the  buffalo  or 
wild  stock,  matured.  Thuis  I  was  enabled  to  procure  a  few 
l)agis  of  com,  which  I  issued  to  my  mem — a  'nubbin'  a  day; 
ajid  which  had  to  be  ground  on  a  steel  hand  mill  to  be  made 
into  l)read'.  For  meat,  we  depended  on  wiM  game — 'then 
plentiful — while  honey  was  obtained  from  numerous  'bee 
trees,'  and  kept  in  rawhidte  or  deerskin  sacks,  made  with  the 
liair  outside.    Coffee  was  scarce  and  used  sparingly. 

"The  details  of  openajtions  up  to  Christmas,  are  unimpor- 
tant. By  that  time  I  had  up  seven  or  eight  houses,  well  cov- 
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ered,  witih  wooden  ichinmeys/  to  ihem ;  buffalo  robes  for  car- 
pets or  floors.  One  of  the  soldiers — Collins — having  a  fami- 
ly, had  one  of  the  oaibins  to  himself,  and  Gouldsby  Childers, 
a  settler,  with  his  family,  'Occupied  another.  Thus  we  wer<» 
aot  idle,  besides  my  man  had  to  dress  deersikins  to  make 
themselves  clathes,  especially  moccasins. 

**And  now  to  the  operations.  As  already  alluded  to,  Con- 
gress reorganized  the  ranger  corps.  Most  of  the  old  officers 
were  retained,  new  ones  added,  and  some  of  the  inferiors  pro- 
.noted.  The  cofnunaoider,  Ool.  Coleman,  was  deposed  by  Gen. 
Houston  and  Major  Smith  appoiirted — the  effect  of  which 
took  place  about  Christonas.  Lieut.  Curtis  wa^  sent  to  Litftle 
River  Fort  about  that  time  to  take  command,  with  orders  for 
me  to  hold  myself  in  readiness  at  any  m«oment  to  proceed 
(under  additiojnal  special  orders  to  be  sent)  to  Colorado 
Fort  (Coleman's  Fort)  to  inaugurate  the  new  system  and 
notify  Col.  Coleman  to  depart.  This  new  and  special  order 
did  no(t  airrive  till  the  4sth.  of  January,  1837,  when  it  wa»  de- 
livered by  Lieut.  McLodhlin.  But  the  informatioga  of  great- 
tst  consequence  he  brought,  was  that  he  had  seen  the  tracks 
of  some  dozen  Indians  on  foot,  going  down  the  coumtry  about 
twelve  miles  from  the  fort,  on  the  watcirs  of  Ekn  Creek.  All 
was  now  excitement  and)  busitle  in  quarters,  as  we  determined 
to  intercept  and  preivent  these  Indians  reaching  the  settle- 
ment below  and  doing  mischief.  Lieut.  Curtis,  now  proxver- 
ly  in  command  and  ranking  officer,  refused)  to  make  pursuit 
and  at  first  objected  to  the  horses  being  used— suggesting 
that  I  proceed  witli;  eight  or  ten  men  on  foot.  During  the 
night,  a  cold  rain  set  in  and  continued  with  heatvy  down- 
pour through,  the  next  day.  Finally,  arrangements  hiaving 
been  made,  about  10  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  6th,  wo 
left  on  the  scout.  My  force  consisted  of  fourteen  me;n,  rank 
And  file:  Sergeant  McLochlin,  and  rangers,  Lee  R.  Davis, 
Daniei  Clairk,  (an  elderly  man)  Empson  Thompson,  Jack 
Gross,  Robert  Childers,  and  his  boy  brother,  Frank,  Jack 
Houston  (volunteers)  John  Folks,  Lewis  and  Maurice  Moore, 
Green  McCoyw— thie  three  latter  also  were  mere  boys —  aad 
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LeisHy,  a  profifpector.  Four  of  our  numiber  bad  ii»evier  been 
in  batftle  before.  Besid'ee,  four  young  men  from  the  settk- 
nients  below,  wbose  parents  had  lived  in  the  vieinky  beiBore 
the  'runaway  scrape*  in  1836,  and  who  had  been  «ent  back 
to  look  after  stock  and!  other  property  that  hadj  been  left  be- 
hind, decided  to  accompany  us  so  far  ae  we  traveled'  in  the 
direction  of  thedr  home®  at  Nashville,  some  sixty  miles  below 
— but  my  course  soon  deflecting  they  parted  company  and 
continued  alone. 

The  trail  was  soon  struck — **buit  behold!"  continues 
,  Erath,  ^  *  instead  of  a  doz-en  Indians,  signs  showed  nearer  one 
hundred,  all  on  foot  and  leading  toward  the  settleanents  be- 
low. Following  for  two  or  three  miles,  we  came  to  their 
camp  of  the  jyreviou®  day  and  night,  anid!  where  tlhey  had 
constructed  temporairy  brusih  and  gtrass  shelters  from  the 
rain.  The  sign®  were  fresh) — the  camp  fires  still  burning. 
The  moccasin  track®  were  numerous— enough  to  deter  the 
bravest,  but  we  pushed  on.  Indians,  and  Indian  hunters 
can  tell  by  the  cast  of  tSie  moccasin  soles  to  what  tribe  the 
Wearer  belongs,  but  not  possessing  that  experieniee  we  were 
compelled  to  advance  without  knowing  whether  we  were  to 
encounter  prairie  tribes  warriors  with  bows  and  lances  or 
Caddos  and  other  semi-civilized  Indians  armed  with  rifles — 
all  brave  and  expert  marksmen." 

At  nightfall  the  little  force  lialtJed  in  close  proxdmity  to 
the  enemy,  whose  position  they  reconnoitetred.  The  Indians 
were  encamped  in  a  small  horse-shoe  like  bend,  some 
twenty  three  miles  east  ol'  the  fort  and  within  about 
eight  miles  of  a  small  settlemrnt  near  the  pnesent  town  of 
Cameron,  in  Milam  county.  Resting  till  four  in  the  morning, 
the  horses  were  saddled,  and  tied  to  trees — ready  to  mount 
in  case  of  retneat — a^nd  the  men  advanced  afoot  under  cover 
of  the  creek  bank. 

As  th<e  Indians  arose  and  commenced  to  build  fires, 
Erath  shifted  his  forces  to  a  position  within  tweaty  five 
yards  of  the  foe,  aind  ae  soon  ae  it  wa^  light  enough  to  see 
sightfi  on  gUBB,  delivered  a  well  aimed  volley,  which  tumbled 
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eight  or  ten  redskins  tfo  th-e  ground — some  of  them  fallwig 
into  the  Hrea.  The  Indiana  were  taken  completely  by  »ur- 
prise  and  were  thrown  into  confusion.  Had  the  whites  beien 
supplied  with  repeatinig  arms,  (then  unknown)  they  could 
have  charged  and  kept  the  enemy  on  the  run.  As  it  was,  how 
ever,  they  had  to  stop  and  re-load  their  pie<5eis  by  the  d,ow, 
old  timie  pnocetss.  This  delay  en?ble(d  the  savages  to  recover 
in  a  measuire,  from  their  consternation.  Some  lof  thean  leap- 
ed behind  trees  and!  returned  the  fine,  while  others  monned  to 
the  right  and  left  flank  to  positions  where  they  could  look  in- 
to the  creek  bottom,  eee  the  numerical  strength  of  the 
whites,  and  enfilaide  them. 

The  engagement  now  became  desperate,  the  enemy  be- 
ing Caddos,  all  well  armed,  mostly  with  rifle®.  David  Clark 
and  Frank  Ohilders  were  mortally  wounded,  andJ  all  being 
greatly  exp>osed,  now  shifted)  to  the  oppiosite  bank'  andl  the 
protection  of  some  small  trees — Erath  remaining  behind  to 
watch  movements.  He  says:  **As  the  men  got  posted,  the 
Indians  eame  charging  with  a  terrific  yelL  I  retreatedl  toi 
the  other  side  of  the  creek  channel,  but  found  myself  under 
a  steep  bank  six  or  eight  feet  high.  The  Indians  juanpeKi 
diown  the  bank  of  the  creek.  One  had  his  gun  within  a  few 
feet  of  me,  and  fired,  but  missed  me.  I  could  not  miss  him,* 
and  he  fell  right  before  me.  This  caused/  the  others  to 
dodge  back  a  few  feet  behind  trees.*' 

As  the  Indians  continued'  to  advance,  and  fire  in  oom- 
biued  force,  Erath  ordered'  a  retreat.  This  was  successfully 
accomplished  by  alternation^ — one  half  the  men  covering  the 
retreat  of  the  other  half  for  thirty  or  forty  yarder  at  a 
time,  (SO  that  half  of  the  guns  were  alternately  loaded  and 
fired.  In  this  way,  and  favored  somewhat  by  a  num<ber  of 
elm  trees  and  sapling,  the  men  reached  their  horses  at  the 
edge  of  the  prairie.  In  the  retreat,  a  niumiber  of  narriow  es- 
capes and  thrilling  ad^nturea  occurred.    Continues  Erath: 


»It  is  vouched  for  by  his  own  men  that  at  the  report  of  his  gnn,  Erath  fell,  but  im- 
niediately  arose  to  his  feet.  A  ran«er  cried  "Georgre.  are  you  hurt"?  "No  Fish  not  hurt; 
ay  gvm  ktMcks  down  before  and  behind"  I 
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At  this  jun-eture  my  left  had  rea/ched  th-e  bank  of  thie  gul- 
ly we  had  just  d'es<;eiided  into.  There  was  a  big  thicket  on 
th€  other  side.  The  Indians  charged  ne  with  great  furj>r  and 
teirrifie  yells.  We  could  not  be  blamed  for  seeking  shelter, 
but  it  extended,  my  line,  and  seeing  Indians  on  my  right 
dashing  up  to  us,  McIxMjMin  and  myself  took  to  a  bag  tree 
standing  on  the  extreme  right.  McLochlin  presented  his 
gun,  but  it  wais  broken  &jid  would  not  fire.  I  had!  my  gun 
loaded  andl  took  aim  at  a  bunch  of  Indians  close  by,  who 
were  manenvering  obliquely,  but  advancing,  I  had  no  timo 
to  see  the  effect  of  my  shot,  but  ran  to  another  thicket 
with  McLochlin,  the  Indiana  getting  between  us  and  the  other 
men  and  keeping  up  their  yelling.  Fifteen  or  twenty  steps 
more,  we  reached  the  ravine  that  went  square  up  the  creek. 
Here  we  found  Clark  g!oin^  up  the  bed  of  it,  just  abonit  ex- 
hausted and  sinking.  He  siaid  somthing  about  figbting  to 
the  last  or  we  would  all  be  killed. 

**I  halted)  a  few  moment®  with  poor  Clark,  who  was  now 
down  and;  his;  life  fasit  ebbing,  but  as  half  a  dozen  Indians 
were  rusihing  towards  us,  I  continued  on  up  the  gully,  re- 
loading my  gun  as  I  went,  and  soon  rejoined  my  men.'* 

On  reaching  Clark,  the  Indians  yeled  and  danced 
aromnd  in  greai  glee,  butchering  up  their  unfortuinate  vic- 
tim in  a  horrible  manlner.  But  they  never  found  poor  Frank 
Childers,  who,  unable  to  join  in  the  retreat,  had  sank  down 
at  the  foot  of  a  tree  in  a  seeluded  spot,  and  expired  within 
twenty  steps  of  where  the  hottest  of  the  fight  had.been  going 
on. 

Fortunately,  the  Indians  made  no  further  attack  and 
soon  colletcted  at  their  camp,  where  they  set  up  a  terrible 
howl  over  their  dead.  **I  knew  they  would  soon  leave," 
continues  Erath,  **and  proposed  that  we  remain  and  look  af- 
ter our  dead,  but  I  could  not  blame  my  men  for  refusing — 
several  of  them  then  told  me  that  but  for  impeachment  for 
cowardiee  and  insubordination,  they  inever  would  have  gone 
into  the  affair." 

Erath's  reason    for  making  the  attaek     against    such 
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fearful  odds,  was  that  he  and  Lis  rnein  were  employed  to 
protect  the  citizens.  **But  for  this  engagemejit,  this  larg€ 
body  of  Indians  would  very  sooni  have  been  in  the  s-ettle- 
ments  below%  killing,  hfurning  and  sttealing;  for  they  never 
came  down  in  such  large  liumberis  ini  those  d-ays,  withiout 
desperate  ends  in  view.'' 

The  rangers  now  returned  to  the  fort  and  reported^ 
Erath,  oni  the  following  morning,  Sunday,  leaving  under 
previcus  orders,  for  Colemaia's  Fort — never  again  visiting" 
the  scene  of  his  hard  fought  battle.  A  burial  party  of  fif- 
teen, sent  out  under  Sergeant  McLochlin  on  the  8th,  failed 
(to  find  Childers,  and  his  remains  were  not  discovered  till 
eight  da^yis  later. 

Summed  up,  tihe  casualities  of  this  engagement,  were 
the  loss  of  two  gallant  rangers,  while  a^ceording  to  their  own 
adimdsisioii,  later,  the  Indians  lost  ten  warriors  whom  they 
carried)  about  a  mile  from'  the  field  and  threw  into  a 
big  hole  of  water.  There  were  several  narrew  escapes 
during  the  action' — some  of  ihe  men  receiving  slight 
wounds,  and  balls  cutting  the  clothes  of  nearly  every  one. 
Sergeant  McLochlin  seems  to  have  been  a  special  mark — 
©me  ball  breaking  has  ramnod,  anotiier  the  lock  of  his  gun,  a 
third'  bursting  his  powder  horn,  a  fourthi  passing  through 
his  coat,  and  a  fifth  through!  the  handkerchief  worn  as  a 
turbatn  on  his  head. 

Tthe  news  of  this  engagement  with  sueh  a  large  body 
of  marauding  Indians,  so  near  the  fiiettlements,  caused  gener- 
al oonsiternation  and  alarm,  and  preparations  were  rapidHy 
HDade  for  pursuit  by  a  coonbined  foroe  from'  the  forts,  under 
Smitih.  But  a  very  heavy  and  isevere  snow  storm  and  sleet 
set  in  on  January  9th,  delaying  and  preventing  further  oj^- 
eraitionis. 


KILLING  OP  THE  FAULKENBURYS  AND  ANDERSON- 
NARROW  ESCAPE  OF  ANGLIN. 

Memlbers  of  the  dispersed  Parker  Fort  Colony  were  soon 
to  suffer    further  trials  and  to  meet  sad  fates  at  the  hands  of 
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Iiidia3i£t.  Oa  Januariy,  28,  1837,  Abrah'aTii  AiLglin,  David  and 
Evan  Faulkenbury,  James  Hunter,  Anderson  and  Douthit 
Icflt  Fort  Housto-n  for  the  Trinity  bottom  in  search  of  sltray- 
•ed  hoga  .  Fix»drng  som-e  on  the  -east  side,  they  s«nt  them 
iMMjk  by  Humrt'er  and  Douthit,  who  promised  to  return  the 
Diext  d^siy  "and  bring  a  can€»e  in  whi-ch  to  (cross  the  river.  Be- 
coming impatient,  the  remiaining  party  improvised  a  log 
raft,  crosts^edl  over,  amd  after  spending  the  fore»noon  in  un- 
aucoessful  search,  returned!  to  the  river  to  tawait  their  com- 
panfionis  with  the  canoe. 

/    We  give  the  sequel    in    Mr.     Anglings   own   language:* 
**To  our  surprise  we  found  plenty  of  fresh  moccasin    tracks 
along  the  margin  of  the  river,  but  supposing  th-em'  to  have 
been  made  by  friendlly  Indians  known  to  frequent  that  vic- 
inity, 60!cn  dismissed  a'ny  apprehensicn'S   of  danger.     Being 
much  fatigued  aaid'  chilled,  we  sought  shellter  from  the  wind 
l^eneath  the  river  bank  and  lay  down  to  rest,  falling  asleep. 
But  they  were  socod  aronsed  by  the  war  whoops  and  firing 
of  a  party  of  about  thirty  diastardly  red  skins,  who  had  crept 
up  within  fifteen  feet  of  them,  and    opened    fire  with  rifles 
«nd  bows  and  arrows.    David  Faulkenbury    and    Anderson 
wer-e  mortally  wounded,  but  both  leaped  to  their  feet,  and 
plunged    into    the    river — ^Faulkenbury     exclaiming,  'Come 
on  boys,  its  time  to  go,' — and  swam  across.**    As    Anglin 
.-arose  to  his  f-e^-t,  he  receiv-ed  a  gun  shot  ini  the    thigh,    the 
l)all  passing  through  his  pofw^der  horn  ^aEd  burying  part  of 
the  horn  in  his  flesh.     He  said  Evan  Faulkenbury  sought  pro- 
tection behind  tre*  s,  and  the  Indians  behind  a  bluff.    Seeing 
the  enemy  were  more  advantageously  posted,  ard  with    no 
hope  of  dAslodgiaig  them,  Anglin,  throwing  his  gun  in,  took 
to  the  riv-er.    **As  I  wasi  swimming,**  continues  Anglings   nar- 
rative, *'thc  Indians  were  discharging  their     arrows,     and 
whil'C  climbing  out  on  the  opposite  bank,  I  received  several 
•other  slight  wounds.     Weak  and  exhausteidi,  however,  as    I 
was,  I  reached  the  bank,  where  I  found  David    Faulkenbury 
^00  badly  wounded  to  travel.    He  told    me  to    escape     if  I 

4^  Abraham  Aneriixi*  in  Groesbeck  Arsrus. 
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could,  and  hast-eo  back  relief.  Poor  fellow,  I  knew  he  would 
soon  be  gk>ne^  but  I  did  no<t  knoiw  that  I  woTild  survive  him 
long.  Fortunately,  on  goin^  about  four  hundred  yards,  I 
met  Hunter  retumiao^  with  the  cank>e,  and  mountin.g  behind 
him,  we  rede  as  rapidly  a®  possible  for  the  fort/* 

A  relief  party  was  soon  anade  up  and  started  ouit  that 
night.  They  found  David  Faulkenbury* — but  dead.  He  had 
cut  the  long  grass  near  a  pool  of  water,  and  m/ade  a  bed  on 
which  to  die.  Some  two  miles  from  the  scene  of  attack,  they 
found  thte  lifeless  body  of  Anderson,  with  two  arrows  stick- 
ing through  his  neck.  He  had  run  that  distance  after 
swimming  the  river,  and  fell  dead.  Evaiii  Faulkenbury's 
footprints  were  traced  from  the  tree  behind  which  he  had 
last  fought,  to  the  river  and  down  the  bank  a  short  dis- 
tance to  where  tlhey  disappeared.  The  stream  was  sounded 
for  his  body,  but  it  was  not  fou^d  and  wothing  more  was  ev- 
er heard  of  him,  except  an  Indian  tale — that  he  fought  like 
a  <lemo(n>  killing  two  of  his  assailants,  woniBded'  a  third,  and 
when  scalped  and  almost  cloven  asunder,  jerked  away  from 
them,  threw  himself  into  the  ri\er  and  swam  as  far  as  mid- 
stri-am,  wftiere  hie  sank  from  view. 

AngHn  reaovered  from  his  wou*nda  amd  lived  to  partici- 
pate in  other  conflicts  with  the  redskins,  jodning  a  ranged 
force  in  March  of  this  year.  He  was  a  native  of  Kentucky, 
born  Dec.  28,  1817,  and  emigrated  with  his  parents  to  Illi- 
nois in  1818 ;  theaice,  in  ISS.*^,  with  the  Parker  family,  to  Tex- 
as.  He  long  resided  in  the  vicinity  of  Foirt  Houston  and 
Parker's  Fort,  leading  an  honorable  and  usefiul  life  till  his 
death  in  1875  or  1876. 


TRAGIC  DEATH  OF  JAMES  C0B7ELL. 

Numerous  fancy  sketches — all  more  or  less  unreliable — 
of  this  noted  frontiersm^.'n  ^nd  his  tragic  death,  have  been 
given  the  public  from  time  to  time.  We  give  the  facts  as 
narrated  by  one  from  pexs-oral  knowledgie  —  says  pioneeor 
Newton  C.  Duncan:  _ 
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'James  Coryell,  for  whom  Coryell  eoimty  was  named, 
came  to  Texajs  in  1828  or  1829  from  Ohio,  coming  down 
the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  River  to  New  Orleans,  from 
ther€  to  the  mouth  of  the  Brazos  and  on  to  San  Antonio. 
He  remiain^d  at  San  Amtonio  some  tim«,  and  the  next  I  knew 
id  him  he  had  joined  a  company  imder  Bowde,  going  t'o 
hunt  th-e  silver  mines  at  San  Saba.  This  I  thank  wais  in 
3831.  ComiEig  back  from  this  trip  he  stayed  in  San  Antonio 
awh*!€,  then  he  came  to  that  part  of  Robertson *s  Oolony, 
neai  where  the  town  of  Marlin  now  ^aiids.  While  staying 
in  that  part  of  Texas  he  made  his  home  with  the  family  of 
Mr.  Andrew  Cavitt  (father  of  Mr.  Volney  Cavitt).  In  1835 
Mr.  Coryell  went  with  Mr.  Cavitt  and  they  located  the  land 
still  owned  by  the  Cavitts  in  Coryell  county,  also  locating 
land  for  Mr.  Coryell  on  what  is  now  Coryell  Creek. 

'* After  thifi,  in  tOiie  fail  of  1836,  Mr.  Coryell  joined  a  com- 
pany of  soldiei«  under  Capt.  Tliomas  H.  Barron.  I  knew  him 
personally  at  thiat  time,  having  come  with  my;  mother  from 
Tennesisee  in  the  early  part  of  1836. 

^  *  The  Indians  had  troubled  us  so  mueh  that  we  had  all 
gone  in/to  Ro-bertsoni's  headiquarters  at  Viesca.  While  here, 
Corye-U,  with  some  eompanions,  had  gone  about  hadf  a  mile 
on  the  road  to  Perry  Springs,  on  what  is  now  Perry 's  Creek, 
where  ttiere  livedl  a  lawyer  named  Judge  Albert  G.  Peorry. 
Here  they  had  found!  and  cut  a  bee  tree  and  were  sitting 
around  eating  the  honey  andl  talking.  Mr.  Coryell  had  toM 
the  other  men  thiat  he  could  not  run,  if  the  Indians  came, 
as  he  hJad  beeni  mek  and  wato  not  able  to  run.  Iku  a  shoirt 
time  they  (heard  a  noise  a®  of  sticks  breaking,  when  they 
looked  andl  saw  twelve  Oadldio  Indiams  riigbt  near  them,  too 
near  for  them  to  try  to  gett  away.  Mr.  CoryelH  rose  to  his 
feet.  One  of  thei  gun®  in  the  party  wias  empty,  K>ne  failed 
to  fire,  and,  ais  theire  were  oeily  three  guns  in  the  party,  Cory- 
ell's was  the  only  one  left.  The  men  who  had  no  guns  ran. 
Three  of  the  Indians  took  aim  at  Coryell  and  he  fired 
at  the  «ame  time.  Coryell  fell  grasping  some  bushes  and 
pulling  the  tops  off  a»  he  fell.    He    wias   scailpe'd!   b(y  the  Inr 
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diaiie,  "but  it  is  thougiht  he  wounded  one  of  them,  a®  the 
feathers  from  his  cap  were  found,  also  some  blood.  Mr.  Ber- 
ry, an  old  friend  of  Oorye'irs,  stood  and  enapi)ed  his  gma, 
trying  to  fire,  nsitil  he  ^ww  the  Indianis  pull  Coryell  down 
and  begin  to  scalp  him,  then  Berry  ran  and  escaped,  Coryell 
being  the  only  one  «of  the  party  killed.  This  party  consist- 
ed of  James  Coryell,  Sam  Burton,  Mr.  Berry,  Michael  Oas- 
tleman,  Ezria  Webb  and  cme  other,  whose  name  I  do  not  ra- 
member. 

"Ezra  Webb  was  the  first  one  of  the  party  to  reach  the 
settlement.  Coming  to  the  house  of  Clapt.  Barron;  he  found 
a  crowd  fof  ladies  gtathered  awaiting  the  orde-rs  of  Capt.  Bar- 
ron, as  they  were  expecting  to  be  ordered'  to  the  block-house 
far  protection.  When  Webb  ran  in  with  great  haste  and 
fright,  and  breathless  from  his  run,  he  fell  on  the  bed,  past 
speaking.  The  ladies  gathered  around,  anxious  to  know  what 
had  happened'.  After  a  litrt;le  time  he  wasi  aiblc  to  whosper 
'Indians!    Poor  Coryell!' 

**  Coryell  was  truly  a  frontiersman — an  excellent  woods- 
man, an  agreeable  companion,  a  brave  soldier,  and  an  admir- 
able gentleman— beloved  by  all  who  knew  him.  At  the  time 
of  his  death  he  was  forty  years  old.  A  short  time  before 
his  death,  while  out  on  a  scout,  he  explored  a  region  of 
country  now  known  as  Coryell  county,. and  being  a  man  of 
acute  judgment,  was  struck  with  the  beauty  and  eligibility 
of  the  country  near  the  mouth  of  Coryell  Creek.  He  there 
selected  his  head-right  of  one  quarter  of  a  league  which 
was  located  after  his  death  by  his  executor  and  thus  gave 
his  name  to  that  stream.  So  far  as  I  know  Mr.  Volney 
Cavitt  and  I  are  the  only  two  men  now  living  who  knew 
Coryell  in  1837''.* 

At  this  tim'c  Erath,  with  his  little  company,  had  been 
withdrafwn  from  th<e  Little  River  fort,  and  stationed,  with' 
other  forces,  at  the  FaMsi  of  tiie  Braaos,  where  it  was  deem- 
ed advisable  to  concentrate  all  the  rangers  in  that  section,  ss 

»Pai>«r  read  at  Reunion  of  Old  Settlers,  Belton,  Texa*.  Sept,  4.  J90S. 
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tbey  could  be  mtor^  advantagjeousiy  utilized  against  tlie  num- 
ertus  bands  of  Indian®  then  constantly  raiding  that  section 
of  country.  At  that  time,  however,  Capt.  Erath  and  most 
of  his  men  were  absent  on  a  scout  west  oif  Little  River — all 
<he  rangers;  beinig  out  on  soouts — and  thus  the  Indi.aflas  who 
fell  upon  Coiy-elll  effected  thieir  retreat  without  pursuit. 


CAPTURE   OF  WARREN  LIONS.^SKIRMISH  BETWEEN 
SETTLERS  AND  INDIANS.  —  RECLABUNQ  THE 
CAPTIVE.— TRUE  ACCOUNT  OF  TfflS 
I  NOTED  EPEISODE. 

Late  iai'  1837,  LajGrrange,  on  Ibe  Colorado,  was  an  oud;- 
pK>6t,  Bais'tnop  beinig  the  only  settlement  above.  Northeast 
and  west  to  the  Guadalupe  the  country  was  still  an  unbrok- 
en* wild'cmess.  Southwest  from  LaOrangfe,  somie  sixtaetti 
miks,  and  near  thie  present  liu-e  of  thje  Sunset  railway,  livted 
the  Lions  family — early  emigrants  to  Austin  ^s  Colony  from 
New  York  State — consist in.g  of  th>e  father,  mo»tihc<r,  a  married 
daughter  (Mrs.  Wm.  B.  Bridges)  and  four  sons  Seymour, 
George,  DeWitt  and  Warren,  a  boy  thirteen  jjeaiis  old.  Some 
twenty  miles  further  to  the  southwest,  on  the  same  road,  from 
LaGrange  to  Texana  amid  VictorJa,  and  in)  the  vicinity  of 
the  presetnt  t.ofwn  of  Hallettsville,  there  were  a  number  of  set- 
tlers near  the  Lavaca,  aanong  them  the  names  of  Hallett  Fo- 
ley, Zumjwait,  Heatli,  Kent  and  Jesse  Robim^on — comrades  in 
arms  and  ^adfventure  of  Oapt.  Henry  S.  Br'own  in  1828- '9. 

In  the  summeT  of  this  year  a  raiding  party  of  about 
thirty  Comancbes,  were  disteovered  in  the  vicinity,  descend- 
ing from  the  mountiains  om  their  usual  route  toward  Victo- 
ria, their  trail  being  some  fifteeai  miles  west  toif  thIe  Lavaea 
settlement.  The  alarm  spread,  and  a  party  of  12  or  15  was 
hastily  made  up,  without  any  leader,  whlo  struck  anld  follow- 
ed the  Indians'  trail.  In  a  very  few  miles,  on  the  waters  of 
Little  Brushy,  perhaps  twenty  miles  south'vv'est  of  Halletts- 
ville, and  in  am  open  foriest,  tliey  suddenly  came  upon  the 
savages,  who  had  camped,  ** staking  xmV*  stome  of  their 
hoises  and  ''hobbling^''  otihers.    It  was  rainfing  at  the  time, 
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and  hesic^  their  approaeh  was  undisoover^d!  tall  tftiiey  ehiarg- 
ed  with  a  view  of  stampeding  the  Indians'  horses.  Withjbheir 
bowie-knives  somie  of  the  party  cut  th^  ropeis  by  which  some 
0^  the  horses  were  stakied,  while  others  sought  to  s-etcure  the 
hobbled  animals.  But  the  Indians  outnumbering  their  assail- 
ants two  to  one,  Booai  rallied)  and  charged  furiously  to  re- 
cover thedtr  horses.  Againisifc  odds,  and  in  the  absence  of  a 
leader,  confusion  ensued.  Two  or  three  Indians  were  wound- 
ed, and  Stiffier  killed.  The  whites  effectedl  a  retfeat  with-  a 
few  of  the  horses,  but  the  Indians  followed  them  in,  and  at 
Zumwalt's  recaptured  a  portion  of  the  animals  during  the 
night. 

While  acimiittedly  suffering  defeat,  the  settlers  at  least 
prevented  an  intended  raid  on  Victoria.  But  the  Indians, 
somewhat  emboldened,  sought  another  field  for  their  opera- 
tions. Defleeti'mg  to  the  northeast  and,  rapidly  covering  the 
intervening  distance  of  about  forty  miles,  they  suddenly  ap- 
peared just  after  daylight  at  the  Lions  place,  Mr.  Lions 
and  his  son  Warren  having  arose  and  entered  the  cow-pen 
to  milk,  while  other  members  of  the  family  were  yet  in  bdd. 
In  a  moment  they  killed  and  scalped  the  father,  made  cajp- 
tive  the  som,  andl  gathering  up  a  numiber  of  horses  belonging 
to  Mr.  Lions,  left  for  their  mountadm  fastnesises. 

Ten  long  years  rolled  by  and  beyond  vague,  unreliable, 
rumors,  no  tiidings  were  received  of  the  lost  boy.  Relatives 
and  friends  gave  him  up  and  mourned  him  as  one  forever 
lost  to  eivilization,  pea-ha^ps  dead — all  but  the  hoping  and 
praving  moitheir.  She  * 'dreamed  dreams''  and  had  visiions  of 
her  darling  baby  child,  and  ever  believed)  he  would  come 
back  to'  her — believing  that  Providence,  dm  siome  way  would 
restore  her  treasure. 
1^  In  1847,  pending  >th(e  Mexiean  war,  a  party  of  Coman- 
ches  appealed  at  San  AntKnnio  on  a  trading  expeditflODQ.  It 
leaked  out  that  among  them  was  a  youmg  warrilor,  believed 
to  be  an  American.  Two  neao*  neighbors  of  Mrs.  Lions  hap- 
pened to  be  in  San  Antonio,  and  hearing  of  this  rumor,  deter- 
mined to  investigate  the  matter.    In  the  young    wandor    of 
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twen'ty'-thr^e  thecr  fouiKi  such  a  resemblance  to  the  Lions 
bictihers  as  <to  •convince  thean  he  was  Warren  Lions.  An  in- 
terview through  an  initerpTeter  soon  retnovedi  all  dioubt. 
They;  resolved,  if  possiible,  to  take  him  home,  but  this.requir- 
^d  several  days  and  much  diplomacy.  Warren  well  remem- 
bered his  mjothler,  but  belie^red  she  was  dead.  He  haid  two 
young  wives  land  dad  not  wish  to  leav-e  them.  Numerous 
presents  were  made  to  him,  but  still  he  remained  obdurate 
till  aboult  the  third  day  when  his  eontsent  was  won  by  a 
preser^  lof  two  very  fine  red  blankets* — one  for  eajch  wife, 
with  which  he  adorned  them  with  the  pride  of  sa  true  knight. 
He,  howeviCT,  cully  promised)  to  visit  his'  moither,  and  tlien  re- 
turn to  his  wives  and  his  tribe.  With  that  understanding  he 
accompaaiieJd  the  gentlemeoa  home,  in  the  ftuill  giarb  of  a  wild 
Indian. 

The  Lions  home  stood  just  as  he  had  left  it,  a  double 
log  house,  on  a  prairie  rddge,  and  visible  from  the  west  thvo 
or  three  miles.  Warren  recognized  it.  When  abcoit  two 
hundred  yiairdisi  from  the  house,  the  uniSU&peoting  old  mother 
stepped  out  in  the  yard  in  plain  view  of  the  approaching 
party.  Her  long  hair,  originally  of  flaxen  color,  had  only  as- 
sumed! a  whiter  hue.  Warren  instan/tly  recognized  her  and 
dashed  forward,  uttering  the  wild)  man's  **wadi  lof  joy.*'* 
Abruptly  habiting  and)  dismounting,  he  sprang  in)to  the  yard, 
sweeping,  wailing  and  gjnraiting  in  a  manner  so  weird  as  to  un- 
nerve the  dear  old  mother,  till  the  two  neighbors  shrieked 
to  her:  **Iit  is  Warren,  ycfur  lost  boy!*'  Then  she  shouted 
pimise  to  God,  and'  ^ou.ghit  to  encircle  Warren  in  her  arms, 
while  he  expressed  his  delight  in  Indian  style,  involving  dan- 
cing, gestiiculations  and  those  guttural  indications  of  joy  pe- 
culiar to  thei  wild  tribes. 

Warreni  was  res-olved  tO'  fulfill  his  promise  and  return  to 

♦"When  he  came  near  the  lot  where  his  father  was  killed."  says  Wilbarsrer,  "he  point- 
ed it  out  and  said:  'Dar  me  fadder  kill— dar  me  take  off.'  and  as  soon  as  he  saw  his  mother 
he  cried  out:  'Dar  me  mudder!  Dar  me  mudderll'  Thus  showin^r  that  througrh  the  longr 
years  of  his  wild,  nomadic  life— in  the  chase  and  on  the  warpath— the  tragric  scenes  of  that 
mominflT  ten  years  aarone  were  yividly  remembered,  and  that  the  mother's  features  had 
been  indelibly  impressed  on  the  mind  af  the  youthful  captive." 
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hh  wiv€S,  but  th-e  whole  country  round  joined  in  sch«m>es 
to  detain  hiim,  but  all  to  no  avail  till  liis  brother,  DoWitt,  in- 
d)u<}ed  him  to  a<j<jompany  him  land  join  a  company  of  ran- 
gers in  Southweist  Tex;as,  to  fight  the  Mexi'canis.  To  this  h'e 
a.ssented,  smdt  this  serviee  gradually  weaned  him  from  his 
Indian  habits,  and  reconciled  him  to  civilization,  ending  in. 
his  marriage  and  domestic  life ;  not,  however,  till  he  hadi  par- 
ticipated in  several  engagements  with  the  Indians,  in  which, 
like  his  brothers,  he  developed  thie  characteristics  of  a  coura- 
geous soldier. 


INDIANS  AMBUSH  THREE  SETTLERS. 

Some  negroes  belonging  to  Mr,  Beesan,  of  Columbus,  on 
the  Coloradjo,  havimg  run  away  from  him,  his  two  sonas,  Col- 
lins audi  Leander  Beesan,  accompanied  by  a  Scotchiman 
named  Steele,  went  in  pursuit,  in  the  summer  of 
1837,  hoping  to  intercept  them  before  they  made  their  wia;y 
to  Mexico.  The  three  yowng  men.  traveled!  along  the  San 
Antonio  road',  without  mishap,until  they  crossed!  the  Guadla- 
lu/pe  River  at  Gonzales.  As  they  ascended  the  bank  of 
.that  stream  on  the  western  side,  they  rode  into  an  Indian 
^ambuscade,  and'  were  received  with  a  rifle  volley  that  killed 
Collins  Beesan,  crippled  and  disabled  Steele  and  shot  Lean- 
der Beeisan's  horse  from-  oindter  him. 

Leander  Beesan  ran  to  the  river,  threw  his  gun  as  far 
out  into  it  as  he  could,  and  swam  back  to  the  other  side, 
with  bullets  whistling  aibout  his  ears  and  ricochetting  un- 
comfortably near  him.  As  he  buffeted  the  curren,t  he  heard 
some  one  swimmin^g  behind  him,  tnt  ddd  not  turn  to  see  who 
it  was,  either  w^hUe  crossing  or  after  he  reached  dry  ground. 
As  he  ran  from  the  border  of  the  river  into  the  timber,  He 
heard  a  groan,  which  led  him  to  isiurmise  that  the  i>erson 
who  had  followed  in  his  wake  aeross  the  river  was  Steele. 
Finding  that  his  heavy,  waiter-soaked  boots  impeded  his'  pro- 
gress, Beesan  divesfted  himself  of  them,  and  made  his  way 
home — arriving  there  some  days  later  in  a  pitiable  condition. . 

A  company  of  ten  men,  including  W.  B.  Dewees,  was 
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immediat'ely  assemlyled  and  kaving  their  families  almost  en- 
tirely uniproteKit'ed,  started!  for  the  Guadalupe.  A  gentl-emaji 
Tvho  had  just  lefit  the  army  and  who  was  at  Mr.  Dewee's 
house  •si'ck,  loanedi  th-emi  a  spy  glass. 

When  the  party  was  within  fifteen  miles  of  Gonzales 
they  saw,  with'  the  niakedi  eye,  a  large  num,ber  of  horses  at 
a  distance  through  the  timber.  Dismounting  and  bring- 
ing the  spy  glass  into  requisitilon,  they  discovered  that 
Indians  were  astride  the  horses,  and'  were  apparently  awadt-^ 
ing  the  approach  of  the  whites. 

After  a  brtief  consultation,  it  was  decided  to  attaick  the 
redskins.  Slightly  deflecting  their  course  and  concealed 
by  timber  and  a  hill,  Dewees  and  his  companions 
emerged  into  the  open  from  an  unexpected  quarter 
and  charged  the  Indians,  taking  them  completely  by 
surprise,  routing  them,  and  sending  them  scurrying  as 
fast  as  their  mustangs  could  be  made  to  travel.  The 
Indian  loss  is  not  stated  by  Dewees.*  The  pursuit 
was  kept  up  for  a  short  while.  On  arriving  at  the 
rivea*  the  rescue  party  found  and  bunied  the  body  of;  Collanjs 
Bee&an,  but  saw  nothing  of  Steele.  It  was  aftetrwards 
learned  that  the  head  of  Steele  was  seen  in  the  camp  of  the 
Indians,  about  three  quarters  of  a  male  above  Gonziales. 


THE  ' '  STONE  HOUSE '  *  FIGHT. 

October  7,  1837,  Capt.  Eastland,  then  in  command  of 
Coleomaii's  Foirt,  depairted  from  that  station  with  all,  or  the 
greater  portion,  of  his  force,  and  made  a  reconnaissance  up 
the  Coiloiriado  river  to  the  mouth  of  Pecan  bayou,  and  up 
that  stream  to  its  souoHJe.  He  desired  the  entire  command 
to  return  to  the  fort;  but  a  party  under  Lieuts.  Benthuysen 
and  Miles  (in  all  eighteen  men)  either  disobeyed)  his  orders/ 
or  secured  permiission  fromi  him,  and  kept  on  farther  west  to 
the  vicinity  of  the  rock  mound,  called:  the  ** stone  house," 
Bear    Caddo  Peak,  in  what  is  now     Callahan     county,     and 

4- Author  «f  Dewees'  Letter*. 
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Iiad  a  desperate  and  dis'as1;roii]si  batitile  with;  a  force  of  on© 
hundred  or  more'  Indians  (Waccs,  Gaddos,  and  Keeohiies) 
near  the  latter  land  mark,  while  a  body  of  Delawares  look* 
ed  on,  from'  a  dastejuee,  asi  passive  spectators. 

Noah  Smithwiek  says  that  a  large  Indian  eneampment, 
occupded  by  the  members  of  severad  tribeis,  ineludfiaig'  »ome 
Delawares,  was  found\  at  the  *Vstone  housie.'*  While  at  that 
point  one  of  the  rangers,  FJelix  MeOlnsiky,  gave  chiase  to  and 
killed  a  lone  Indian,  sicialpedi  him,  and  rifled  hisi  pockets, 
though)  thie  Delawares  tried  to  prevent  him.  His  fellow  rang- 
ers upbl-aidfing  hdm  for  the  deed,  he  exhoibdted)  a.  chunk  of 
tobacco  that  hie  had  takeni  from  his  vdctim'e  pocket,  and  de- 
clared that  he  **  would  kill  any  Injun  for  that  much  tobac- 


co/' 
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The  Delawares  warned  the  whites  that  Indaansi  of  thie 
murdered  man's  tribe  and  others  in  alliance  with  them, 
would  avenge  the  atrocious  crime. 

When  thle  rangers  came  in  sight  of  Caddo  Peak  they 
were  suddenly  confronted  by  the  avengers,  who-  demanded 
the  suniender  of  MeClusikey,*  which  was  refused.  He  pos- 
sessed no  atom  of  that  spdrit  of  self-sacrifice,  that  has  somie- 
tinues  led  men  to  accept  daath  in  order  to  save  the  lives  of 
others.  T^h^re  was  notbin)g  to  do  but  fight.  The  whites 
took  position  in  a  ravine  and  the  Indians  in  a  grove,  and  the 
battle  opened,  sans  ceremonie,  and  raged  with  great  fury 
and  deadly  effect  for  an  hour  and  a  half.  The  men  of  both 
sides  were  armed  witli  rifles,  were  expert  m.arksimen,  and 
tried  to  waste  as  little  time  and  ammunition  as  possible.  Four 
of  the  rangers  were  killed,  and  it  is  believed,  a  lange*  num- 
ber of  the  Indians,  before  the  scales  of  victory  were  diepress- 
ed  in)  favor  of  the  savage  w^arriors  by  a  stratagem  thtey 
adopted.  They  set  fire  to  the  tall,  dry  grass  that  covered 
the  prairie  and  that  extended  into  the  ravine.  The  wind 
was  blowiuig  in  the  directiooi  of  the  white  men,  and!  the 
flaanes  raced  toward  them,  preceded  by  a  dense  and)  blind- 


H^Survived  the  cnsaffeBient.  but  wm  afterwards  killed  in  •  drunkcft  bnivl. 
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Img  volume  of  smoke.  Th-e  rangers  iglaiMied!  ia  one  direction 
for  a  route  by  whieh  to  escape,  buit  saw  the  Delawares  sit- 
ting' there,  ag>paTeffitly  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  off  their 
retreat.  Lieuts.  Benthuysen  and  Miles  then  orderedl  their 
men  to  follow  them  in  the  opposite  direction  down  the  rav- 
ine, amd,  emicrging  from  the  depiression,  shot  and  cut  their 
way  tha:^0U{gh  the  eocompasising  Indian  line,  and  fouight  to 
"the  timber,  a  distance  of  about  eighty  yards.  While  this  move 
tnent  wais  being  exeeuted,  eight  white  men  were  billed, 
Lieut.  Milies  a;miong  the  nuanber.*  The  siix  survivors,  some  o!f 
4hem  severely  woundied,  were  not  pursued  through  the 
woods,  «ind  made  their  way  to  the  site  of  the  present  city  otf 
Dallas,  where  they  found  a  large  enoanip-mient  of  Kickapoo 
-Indians,  who  treated  them  kindly  and  allowed'  them  to  re- 
turn to  the  settlements. 


MURDER  OF  THE  KELLOUGH  FAMILIES  IN  EABT 
i  TEXAS. 

In  1837  the  Indians  became  so  hostile  in  the     territory 

row  constituting  Cherokee  county,    that  the  settlers  moved 

to  Naicogdoches.     In  the  fall  of  that  year  a  numiber  of  white 

families  went  back  to-  their  former  homes.    On  the  way  they 

were  met  by  an  old  and  friendly  Indian  who  told  them  that 

Trthe  region  to  whieh  they  were  jouitneying  was  filled  with 

•hostile  Indians,  and  urged  them   to  retrace   their  steps   to 

-IS[^ac€<gdioches.      ^hey  diisregarded  his   advice.     They  found 

»  Much  controversy,  and  a  diversity  of  opinions,  has  existed  as  to  who  was  the  real 
captor  of  Santa  Anna.    Without  attempt  to  disparage  the  names  and  fame  of  others,  we 

•  subjoin  the  following  "Obituary  Notice  of  Lieut.  A.  H.  Miles"— printed  in  the  Telegraph 
'  -of  issue  Saturday,  Dec.  16, 1837;  and  which  has  passed  without  reply  or  direct  attempt  to 
•-"dispute  ever  since: 

"Killed  in  an  engragrement  with  the  Indians,  Lieut.  A.  H.  Miles,  formerly  of  the  city 

♦  of  Richmond,  Va.  This  young  man,  at  the  first  call  for  volunteers,  gallantly  came  forward 
~^  to  assist  the  sinking  and  apparently  desperate  cause  of  Texas.   He  was  at  the  battle  of  San 

Jacinto,  and  was  the  real  capturer  of  Santa  Anna.    His  modesty  while  living  induced  him 

'  <together  with  the  fact  that  he  believed  he  had  only  done  his  duty)  silently  to  see  others 

reap  the  honor  of  the  capture.    He  had,   however,  in  his  possession  certificates  of  the  late 

Secretary  cf  War,  and  Adjutant  General  of  the  Army,  of  the  above  facts.    He  left  to  mourn 

I  his  loss  an  affectionate  mother  and  sister,  together  with  a  numerous  circle  of  friends  and 

*  acquaintances.    They,  however,  will  find  consolation  by  knowing  that  he  died  struggling 
«jEor  the  weal  of  his  adopted  country.— S." 
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their  ieihoes  buimed,  most  of  tbeir  stock  driven  off,  and 
their  crops  greatly  d^amaged.  TJhey  also  saw  many  Indians 
roving  about,  buit  took  them  to  be  Gherokees  and  members 
of  the  bandis  associated  with  that  tribe,  all  of  whom  profess- 
ed to  be  friendly.  The  white  people  determinedi  to  stay 
long  enough  to  gather  what  remiainedl  of  their  crops.  One 
day  while  busily  engaged  ini  this  work,  they  were  attacked 
by  a  large  force  of  Indians,  with  whom  there  were  a  few 
Mexicans.  The  male  members  of  the  Wood,  Kellough  and 
other  famiEies  were  murdered,  anid  womlen  anldi  childJren 
made  prisoneirs.  Nothing  was  ever  after  heard  of  the 
captives,  save  vague  rumors  regairddng  a  little  ision  of  Mrs. 
Wood.  It  was  said  that  the  child  became  an  Indian  war- 
rior and  chief  of  the  tribe  into  which  he  was  adopted, 
but    this  is  only  vague  tradition. 

There  were  two  Kellouigh  families.  The  first  family,  con- 
sisting of  Allen  Kellough,  wife  and  five  children,  were  all 
killed.  Old  man  Kellough,  wife,  and  two  sons,  comprised 
the  other.  T^e  old  man  and  his  swins  were  slaughtered.  His 
aged  wife  ran  into  the  yaxd,  and  todd  the  Indians  to  kill 
her.  They  refused.  Mexicauis,  who  were  with  them,  cursed 
her  and  told  her  to  go  back  into  the  house,  which  she  fin- 
ally did.  Tihere  weire  two  other  ladies  in  the  house.  Nei- 
ther she  nor  they  were  molested.  Neither  were  two  other  fam- 
ilies. The  miserable  survivors  of  the  mtassacre,  left  every- 
thing? behind  them  and  fled  firom  the  aocfursied  spot  to  Nac- 
ogdoches. En  route  they  were  joined  by  a  band  o(f  Chero- 
kees  who  accompanied  them  into  the  town,  ostensibly  as 
an  escort.  The  Cherokees  vehemently  denied  that  they  or 
Indians  associated  with  them  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
raiassaore;  but  evidence  was  addnjced  that  satisfied  niany 
minds  that  they  and  their  confederates  perpetrated  the  mur- 
ders. 

John  Henry  Brown  siays  that  the  butchery  *4ed  to 
the  battle  of  Kickapoo,  and  wag  one  of  the  impelling  cau-s- 
es  that  led  to  the  espulsion^  of  the  Cherokees  and  associate 
bands  froim  the  country.^'  ,        .    . 
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KILLING  OF  8KTTLKB  McCULLOM  AND  CAPT.  ROGERS 
—ADVENTURE  OF  THE  HORNSBYS. 

In  November,  1837,  Capt.  MeCullom,  who  had  recently 
come  to  Texas  from  Alaibama,  anid  w'hio  was  stopping  at  tih« 
hottne  of  Oapt.  James  Rogers,  in  Bastrop  county,*  went  wdth 
n  son  of  Capt.  Rogers  to  a  creek  for  the  purpose  of  build- 
ing a  wolf  pen,  or  trap.  While  they  were  cutting  the  ne<J- 
cssary  timber,  MeCullom  was  fired  on  by  Indians,  whO'  were 
attracted  to  the  spot  by  the  sound  of  the  axes.  He  cabled 
to  Rogers,  telKng  him  to  make  for  the  house,  and  then  ran 
in  that  direction  himself,  forgetting  to  take  has  gun,  w'hich 
he  left  standing  by  la  tree.  The  two  men  speeded  diown  a 
new  cut  roadi  leading  to  Wilbarger  Creek,  and  crossed 
ahead  of  their  pursuers;  but  as  MeCullom  mounted  the 
farther  bank,  he  was  shot  in  the  back  andl  instamtly 
killed.  Young  Rogers  kepS  on,  passed  below  the  ridge, 
plung-ed  into  the  undergrowth,  and  eiscaped. 

SubseqU'Cnt  tcy  the  foregoing  incidient,  Oa<pt.  Rogers, 
Craft  audi  a  mam  whose  naime  is  not  remembered,  went  to 
Coleman's  Fort  to  .procure  ammunition  for  settlers  on  th^ 
Colorado  Rive^r.  WMle  they  were  orossing  the  open  prairie 
in  Homsby's  bend,  on  their  way  hoJme,  they  were  chased 
by  two  parties  of  Indianis — one  ridiing  toward  themi  from 
the  rear  and  the  other  from  the  right.  Craft  and  the 
stranger,  who  were  well  mounted,  escaped ;  but  Rogers,  who 
had!  Qjiii  inferior  horse  wass  overtaken,  killed  and  scalped. 
The  Inddans  proceeded  to  the  residence  of  Reuben  Homsby. 
He  was  at  work  on  the  farm.  They  attempted  to  cut  hjm 
off  from  the  house ;  but  fortunately  his  son  saw  them,  and 
reached  him  on  a  fleet  horse  in  time  for  both  of  them  to 
escape  to  thie  house,  where  t!hey  barred  the  doors,  preisent- 
ed  their  rifles,  and  bluffed  the  Indians.  The  redskins  were 
not  in  a  mood  to  come  to  close  quarters  and  rode  off,  after 
yelling,  circling  about  the  place,  and  making  daring  dem- 
onstrations. 

«  Father  of  Ed.  and  J.  B.  Rotcrs  of  TraTis  county. 
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When  yoTJUg  Hornsiby  left  the  dweiUiaxg  to  take  the  horse 
to  his  father,  Mrs.  Hotrnsby  and  children  who  were  with 
her,  ran  to  the  river  bottom  andi  ©onxjeaded  themselves. 
They  remained  there  until  after  the  departure  of  the  In- 
diana and  th>en  returned  to  the  habitation,  endeared  to  her 
by  so  m'any  sorrowful  and  hapjjy  associations. 


POST  OAK  SPRINOS  MASSACRE. 

From  several  sources — all  reliable,  but  conflicting  as  to 
date  etc. — we  gathei;  meagre  detail®  of  a  horrible  affair, 
which  oocuired,  persumaibly  in  May  of  tM®  year,  at  a  place 
tbee  known  ais  Post  Oak  Springs,  now  called  Ad  Hall,  la 
Milam  county. 

Preparatory  to  wdtihd'raAving  t!he  small  ranger  force 
from  Little  River  Fort,  Lieutenant  Erath  it  appears  had  sent 
five  of  hdis  men,  Dave  Farmer,  Aaron  Collins,  Clabe  Neii, 
Sterrett  Smith  and  Jesse  Bailey,  to  Naslhvillcf  for  wagooa 
and  teaiDB  with  wlhich  to  move  household  effects  otc,  of  the 
two  or  three  families  residing  at  the  fort. 

On  their  retunni  trip  wtith.  the  wagonis  and)  teams ;  anid 
just  as  they  approached/  an  island  or  grove  of  post-oaks  in 
the  prairie,  they  were  ambushed  by  a  party  of  Comanche 
Indians*  and  all  kiMed. 

Over  d*ue  to  return,  a  scout  was  dispatched!  land  soon 
came  upon  the  horrible  scene.  AH  thie  evddenieegr  of  a  desper- 
ate fight  were  apparent.  The  bodies  of  Collins  and  Smith, 
says  Sowell,**,were  found  in  one  of  the  wagons,  and  the  oth- 
er three  were  scattered  on  the  piiaipie  between  the  wagons 
and  mott  of  timber.  Thie  particulars  of  this  struggle  cannot 
be  given  as  none  were  left  of  the  white  men  to  teU'  the  tale. 
"But  it  is  likely,''  continues  Sowell,  *Hhe  Indians  discover* 
ed  them  some  distance  off  and  hid  their  forces  in  or  behind 
the  mott,  and  when  they  charged  out  and  cut  the  rangers  off 


p.  229. 


i^Newton  C.  Duncan's  paper  read  at  Old  Settlers  Reunion.  Belton.  Texaa.  1903. 
♦  »A.  J.  Sowell-on    authority  o*  Jamea  A.  Boalea-in  "Texaa  Indian  Fi«hte«". 
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from  this  pofiitioa,  they'  had*  made  a  desperate  effort  to  fighl 
their  way  through  the  Indians  to  it.  It  is  likely  al®o  that 
tihere  wa®  some  conifusdoii  and  there  was  m>  concert  of  ac- 
tion, as  the  scattered  position:  of  their  bodies  woaild  show. 
The  Indians  secured  all  the  teams,  guns,  pistols  etc.,  aoid'  re^ 
treated." 


GEN.  JKO.  B.  HOOD'S  BRILLIANT  VICTORY. 

One  of  the  most  severe  engagements  of  this  year 
was  Lieutentant,  afterward'  the  famous  Confederate  General, 
JcKhnt  B.  Hood's  fight  with'  a  party  of  Comanches  and)  Lipana 
near  the  head  of  Devirs  River,  Texas.  On  the  5th  of  July, 
the  gallant  young  Lieutentant  m  command  of  twenty-five 
men  of  company  G,  2nd  Cavalry,  left  Fort  Mason  on  a  scout 
against  depredating  Indians.  Provided  with  thirty  days  ra- 
tion®, an  Indian  guid-e  and  a  compass,  and  actuated  by  youth- 
ful aspiration,  the  little'  party  scoured  the  country  to  the 
head  of  the  Coneho. 

Near  the  mouthl  of  Kiowa  Creek  a  trail  was  discovered 
and  rapidly  followed  to  a  water  hole  near  the  head  of 
DeviPs  River.  From  here  he  hurried  on,  though  his  horses 
were  very  much  worried,  and  traveledi  over  the  bluffs  and 
mountains  dowu  the  river,  but  keeping  some  three  miles  f r<^m 
it.  Late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  20th  Oif  July  he  left  tha 
trail,  and  went  in  towards  the  river  to  get  water,  as  his  men 
were  very  thirsty.  About  a  mile  from  the  tsrail,  and  some  two 
and  a  half  mile»  from'  his  party,  on  a  ridge  he  discovered 
some  horses  and  a  large  flag  waving.  The  orders  in  Tecsias 
at  that  time  were  ito  attack  any  Indians  found)  away  from 
the  government  reservation,,  but  of  course  to  respect  a  white 
flag.  Without  going  to  water,  and  leaving  eight  of  hie  com- 
pany with  the  pack  mule®  and  supplies,  Lieutenitant  Hood^ 
with  seventeen  of  his  men  rode  towardte  the  flag.  Halting 
near  the  Indians,  Hood  signeled  them  that  he  was  ready?  to 
fighit  or  talk.  A»  Hood's  men  advanced  five  of  the  Indians 
came  forward  with  the  flag,  but  when  within    about    thirty 
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pace®  the  treadh-erow®  foe  suddenly  tbrew  dotwa  the  fl-ag  and 
settinig-  fire  to  a  Dot  olf  rubbish  they  had'  collected*  commeniced 
a  deisperate  attack,  at  the  same  moaneM  about  thirty  war- 
riors arose  from  lamon^  the  tall  grass  aed  **  Spanish  leaga- 
nets, ' '  within  ten  paces  of  (the  soldiers.  TSvelve  had  rif  1-es^ 
thie  rest  bows  and  arrows ;  biesides  whicli  8  od*  10,  mounited 
on  horse  back,  attacked  with  lances.  Hood's  men  went  at 
them  with  a  yell — ^thus  the  strugglie  commenced  and  con- 
tinue in  a  most  desperate  and  determin-edl  hand  to  hand 
struggle,  with  the  odds  in  favor  of  the  Indians.  Hood's  liJttle 
force  wavered  and!  fell  back,  but  were  sooooi  rallied  by  their 
brav-e  young  leader,  and  making  a  most  desperate  and  dash- 
ing charge  with  their  revolvers,  the  Indians  gave  way — ^thus^ 
the  fight  continued  till  dark  wheffi  the  Inddams  gave  up  the 
contest  and  gathering  up  their  dead  and  wounded  moved  off 
toward'  the  Rio  Grande — ^mueh  to  the  relief  of  the  solddeis 
who  htad  exhausted  about  their  last  round  of  ammunition.  This 
was  a  most  seirious  affair  in  which  two  of  the  seouting  party 
were  killed  and  several  wounded,  among  them  Lieutenant 
Hood,  who  had  his  handl  pinned  to  his  bridle  wifth  an  arrow- 
It  wais  afterwards  learned  that  the  Indians  lost  nineteen  war- 
riors killed  on  the  field  and  fatally  wounded.  Hoodl  made  Ma 
way  to  Camp  Hudson,  where  he  obtained  siupplies  and  med- 
ical aid  for  his  woiunded' — ^then  returned  to'  Port  Mason. 
General  Twiggs,  commanding  the  department,  complimentecE 
this  brave  little  company  on  their  exploit,  saying  in  his  official 
report:  **Lientenaint  Hood's  affair  was  a  gallant  one,  and 
mnch  credit  is  due  to  boith  officer  and  men." 

This  gave  Hood'  much)  eclat    as  a  brave  soldier  and  es- 
tablished his  reputatiom  for  gallantry. 

Soon  after  his  return  from  (this  fight  he  was  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  First  Lieutenant  and  stationed  at  Camp  Color- 
ado. In  1858  he  estaMishedl  Camp  Wood,  mi  the  Nueces 
river,  at  wbich  post  he  Temained  till  1860  when  he  wias'  call- 
ed to  Washingtoni  and  commissioned  as  chief  of  Cavalry  ait 
West  Point— a  position  he  filled  till  the  breakfing  out  of  the- 
Civil  War. 
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During  this  year  there  waa  a  severe  encounter  with  In- 
diana on  Maine's  Prairie,  Anderson  county,  the  particulars 
of  which  are  not  at  hand.  Also,  Nunley,  Stifflen  and 
Smothers  were  killed  in  Lavaca  county,  and  a  Mr.  Davis  was 
killed  sixteen   miles  east  of    Gonzales,  by  Indians. 

The  blood  of  brave  men  shed  upon  the  soil  of  Texas 
during  this  year  was  alone  enough  to  render  it  holy  ground, 
and  the  sufferings  that  the  women  and  children  experienced 
were  sufficient  to  conj&ecrate  the  land  to  high  ideals.  But 
the  year  stands  not  alone  in  these  particulars.  Grouped  with 
it  are  others.  United  they  call  to  the  Texans  of  today  and 
of  the  future.  **  Guard  well  the  noble  heritage  that  you  en- 
joy and  that  cost  such  a  price."  ' 


CHAPTER  XI. 


HE  year  of  1838  .opened  well  for  Texas.  A 
heavy  and  desirable  emigration  that  be- 
gan in  the  latter  part  of  1837,  continued, 
while  land  values  and  taxable  wealth  in- 
creased steadily.  New  towns,  farms  and 
ranches  were  established,  and  settlements 
pushed  westward — along  Red  River  to  Fan- 
nin and  Grayson  counties. 

Galveston  had  taken  on  new  life  througlb 
the  efforts  of  Colonel  Menard,  and  oth- 
ers, and  grew  rapidly  to  a  town  of  imi)ortance,  be- 
ing adorned  by  handsome  buildings,  and  having  in  it* 
harbor  frequently  as  many  as  fifteen  or  twenty  ships  and 
vessels  at  a  time.  Houston,  the  seat  of  goveTmaent,  also  in- 
creased lin  popiulationi  and  wealth  and)  beeame  a  coanmercial 
depot — communication  being  maintained  between  the  two 
townis  biy  a  lime  olf  four  steamboats.  Let  the  reader  remem- 
ber those  fwere  days  of  small  things  and  siparse  population. 


PROGRESS  AND  PROSPERITY— TREATIES  WITH  THE 

INDIAN  TRIBES. 

The  French  blocfcade  of  the  coast  oif  Mexico  and  polit- 
ical convulsicflQis  in  that  country,  prevented  invasion  of  Tex- 
as in  force,  land  left  the  s-eas  open  for  developmeint  of  Texas 
commerce,  which  expanded  until  it  included  trade  with  Eng- 
l:ind,  France,  and  other  foreign  eountries. 

President  Houston  by  his  rigid  rules  of  economy,  if  not 
replenishing  the  empty  exchequer,     was    at  least  restoring 
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eonfideinc€  in  1;he  credit  otf  the  rising  young  Republic.  The 
couBltry  h^  beem  blessed  with  pwlific  crop  yields  the  pre- 
vious year.  Tbuis  the  people  werfe  prosperous,  and  might 
hiave  beeoa  entirely  hapipy,  blut  for  <the  redoubled  continuiaiioiQ 
of  Indian  hotstilities,  which  **lit  up  the  wihiole  forontier  with 
the  fliaimes  of  a  slafvage  war.'* 

The  General  Land  Office  of  th,e  Republic  of  Texas,  ac- 
cording to  previous  enactmient,  was  opened  January  4th  of 
this  year,  -aaid  was  immediately  followed'  by  land  claimanfts, 
with  surveying  parties,  invading  Indian  territory,  and  bat- 
tles with,  and<  fieroe  and  sanguinary  reprisals  on  the  part 
of,  t(he  Indians.  Yoakum  attributes  the  immediate  cause  of 
increased  hostilitieis  to  the  opening  of  the  land  office. 
**  Surveyor®  and  locators,  desirinjg  to  select  the  best  land's, 
had  gone  ooxt  beyond  the  settlements,  and  begun  their  oper- 
ations. The  Indians,  seeing  them  at  work,  were  not  slow 
to  believe  what  the  Mexicans  had  told  them — ^that  the  white 
people  would  take  all  tlhedr  hunting  igrounds,  and  drive  tihem 
off.  Their  attacks  upon  the  frontiers  weine  in  resistance  of 
thijB  movement. ''* 

President  Houston's  Indian  policy  w««  continued,  and 
tested  to  the  uitmost. 

January  18,  1838,  a  treaty  of  i>eace  w«s  signed  at  Livie 
Oak  Point,  by  James  Power,  acting  for  the  government  of 
Texas,  and  Culegasde  Castro,  chief  of  the  tribe,  represent- 
ing the  Lipans.  It  was  stipulated  that  the  Indians  were  to 
be  given  $250.00  worth  of  presents;  that  trading  houses  were 
to  be  established  'among  them ;  and  that  neither  Indians  nor 
white  people  were  to  take  redress  of  grievances  into  their 
own  hands. 

Emanating  from  the  War  Department,  a  little  later,  we 
find  the  following  conciliatory  order: 

Houston,  Feb.  4,  1838. 
To  Gen.  A.  Sidney  Johnston,  Ck)l.  Lysander  Wells. 

Gentlemen:     By  order  of  His  Excellency,  the  President, 
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yon  are  her^iby  -empoweped'  ao  commissioiieTs  to  meeit  and  told 
conf  erentce  with  the  Comanche  Indians. 

You  are  to  meet  them  so  soon  as  practi-cable,  aissoire 
thean  oif  onr  friendly  feelinigs  toward  them,  airid  of  our  ear- 
nest desire  to  cultivate  with  them  a  trade  for  our  mutual  ad- 
vantage, and',  to  this  end^  trading  houses  shall  be  established 
for  their  oonvenieniee,  by  which  means  they  will  find  a  mar- 
ket for  their  mules,  buffalo  robes,  etc.  Invite  seven  or 
eigjit  of  their  chiefs  to  visit  the  Executive  and  iboth  houses 
of  Congress  lat  the  next  session,  say  abbuit  the  21st  of  April 
next.  Also  have  an  undersitandinig  with  thiem  that  they  ar« 
at  all  times  ito  co-operate  with  us  against  our  enemies. 

"We  rely  upon  your  good  judgment  and  discretion  in 
saying  to  ithem  all  which  shall  be  necessary  to  convamce 
them  of  our  friendship  to  them.  Assure  them  also  that  th« 
President  has  now  gene  to  Nacogdoches  to  enter  into  an  ar- 
rangement with  the  Cherokeieis.  •  Barnard  E.  Bee. 

Col.  Henry  W.  Karnes  was  appointed  as  a  colleague  of 
Johns/ton  and  Wells,  to  atssi&t  in  ithe  mission.  His  letter  of 
instructions,  under  date  of  April  12,  1838,  suggests  that  be 
must  use  great  caution  in  discussing  the  question  of  terri- 
tory limits  with  this  tribe — **Thjat  you  must  manage  in  this 
way.  You  must  say  to  them  that  they  will  continue  to 
hunt  where-  they  have  game,  and  if  they  findl  our  people  in 
their  hunting  grounds  with  the  passwords,  to  treat  them, 
kindly,  as  our  people  will  do  should  the  Comanches  come  in- 
to our  settlements.'* 

''After  a  delay  of  some  two  months,  a  band  of  about  150 
Comanches,  led  by  twk>  chiefs,  Essowakkenny  and  Essoman- 
ny,"  says  Gen.  Johnston's  biographer,  **came  in  to  hoUd*  the 
'talk.'  The  chiefs  were  about  twenty-seven  or  twenty-eight 
years  old,  and)  about  five  feet  eigjht  in-  height ;  Essomanny 
was  rather  a  bull-headed  fellov/,  with  a  firm  and  sensible  ex- 
pression; Essowakkenny  had  a  more  intelligent  countenance." 

It  (had  been  the  immemorial  custom^  of  the  Comanches, 
after  plundering  the  country,  to  ride  at  their  leisure  into  San 
Antonio  to  trade,  or  f  o-r  ransom.  On  such  occasions,  to  relieve 
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themselves  finom  the  care  of  their  horses,  these  fierce  war- 
riorB  condesceii'diirLgly^  committed  their  cabalitad'O  to  tih-e  cua- 
tody  of  the  commanidaiit,  from  whom  they  required  a  scrupu- 
lous return  of  their  chattels  when  they  should)  he  ready  to 
le^^ve.  On  this  occasion,  Es»o<wak'keinaiy,  on  meeting'  General 
Johnston,  waved)  his  hand'  with  a  lordly  gesture  towards  his 
homea,  saying:  ** There  is  ofur  caballaido.  Tlake  caa-e  of  it.*' 
**Yes,'*  replied  Gknieral  Johnston,  looking-  lat  him  steadily, 
**I  see  your  caballadjo.  You  ridte  good  ponies.  I  advise  you 
to  watch  them  well.  All  white  men  are  not  honest.  I  take 
good  care  'of  my  horses.  Take  care  of  yours.  **  By  which 
the  General  meant  to  teach  the  Comianches  that  he  was  not 
**a  Mexican  hostler  in  uniform.*'  The  chief  understood  the 
irony,  anjd  that  he  hadi  to  deal  with  a  warrior;  he  smiled 
grimly,  and  detailed  some  of  his  own  men  to  wafteh  the  grac- 
ing herd. 

A  **ibig  talk**  was  held,  in  which  the  advantages  of  a 
peace  truce  were  freely  discussed,  and  with  reciprocal  as- 
surances of  la  desiire  for  such.  In  the  course  of  his  **talk** 
Geneiral  Johnsiton  siujg'gested,  that  if  so  desired,  trading  posts 
would  he  estatblishedi  among  them.  Essowakkenny  rosie,  and 
saidt  **that  the  Oomanches  had  noiticed  that  trading  posts  al- 
ways seemed  to  frighten  the  bufifalo  away,  so  that  they  did 
not  want  any  in  their  country ;  huit  they  did  not  object  itoi  a 
line  of  posts  along  the  border  of  their  country'* — drawing  an 
imaiginary  line  with  his  hand,  so  as  to  indicate  a  distamee  of 
about  three  miles  from  San  Antonio.  Not  caring  to  discuss 
the  delicate  subject  of  the  boundary  further.  General  John- 
ston, without  alluding  to  the  trading  i>osts  again,  dilated 
upon  the  benefits  of  peace.  Essowakkemny  rejoined  that  his 
people  had  made  peace  with  the  Mexicans.  *'I  am  glad  of 
it,**  replied  Johnston;  ** although  the  Mexicans  are  not  our 
friends,  it  is  good*  for  the  Comanchea  to  he  at  peace  with 
everybody.**  Essowakkenny  added,  with  a  humorous  look, 
that  ** he  did!  not  make  peace  with  the  Mexicans  until  he 
had  stoljen  all  their  horsesi.'*  To  the  invitation  and  request 
that  he  visit  the  President  at  Houston,     Essowakkeniny    re- 
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plied  "that  h€i  cofuld  not  go,  bloit  thiat  his  ferotlier,  Eseomaimy, 
who  was  a  braver  man'  thani  himself,  would  go.  He  then  de- 
clared sentiments  of  the  strongest  friendship  for  the  whites; 
presents  of  considerable  value  were  distributed — eliciting 
many  **gnunts'*  and  expressions  of  satisfaction — when  the 
caumcii  was'  dismissed  with  the  best  of  fetelings  prevailiujg. 

On  the  strength  oif  this  talk,  Colonel  Kaimes,  supplying 
himself  with  a  quantity  of  suitable  goods,  leift  with  the  band 
on  a  trading  venture  among  the  Comanchee.  And 
it  is  of  record  tha^t  **he  was  treated  well  and  miade  much 
money."  Encouraged  by  these  results,  a  party  of  thirteen 
men  afterwardls  left  Sain  Antonio  with  goods  to  trade  with 
them ;  brut  as  they  wefre  never  heard  of  lagain,  it  wias  sup- 
posed tihey  were  tretacheroiusly  murdered  by  the  Comanchee.* 

A  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  with  the  Tonkawas,  at 
Houston,  April  11, 1838,  and  signed  by  Secretjary  of  War 
Barnard  E.  Bee  and  Col.  Georgie  W.  Hoiokley  for  Texas,  and 
chiefs,  Placido,  Benavido,  Campos  and  Oquin,  for  the  Indians. 
It  contained  the  following,  among  other  provisions:  '^Art. 
1.  The  Tonkawa  Indians  •  *  ♦  heing  desirous  of  enjoying 
their  humtinig  grounds  audi  homes  in  peace  and  also,  that 
their  white  brothers  may  be  fully  assured  that  they  sincerely 
wish  to  love  them  as  b!rotheirs,do  agree  and  promise  to  brinig 
to  just  punishment  such  individuals  of  their  tribe  as  may 
comimit  any  depredation  upon)  the  property  or  injuone  the'  per- 
son of  any  of  the  citizensi  belonging  to*  the  Republic  of  Tex- 
as. 

**Art.  2.  Hon.  B.  E.  Bee  and  Col.  G.  W.  Hockley,  comn 
misioners  on  the  part  of  the  Republic  of  Texas,  being'  desir- 
ous that  their  red  brothers,  the  Tonkawas,  may  not  be 
cheated  by  bad  men,  will  forthwith  appoint  an  agent  who 
shall  super  intend  their  blnsiness  and  protect  their  rigO:its  and 
see  that  this  agreement  is  complied  with  by  all. 

**It  was  stipulated  that  five  Tonkawa  chiefs  should 
visit  the  seat  of  Goverament  twioe  a  year  and     talk     witlh 
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tbe  Presid-ent  and  amicably  adjust  all  difference.'* 

An  act  of  the  Texas  Con»g[pes8,  approved  May  15,  1838, 
•itithorized  the  President  to  raiae  a  corp*  of  cavalry,  to  con- 
siat  of  two  hundred  men,  endisted*  for  not  less  than  one  nor 
more  than  three  years,  for  the  pirotection  of  the  southwest- 
ern f  rontiein 

Followinjg  the  '*big  talk'*  at  San  Antonio,  it  appears  that 
the  President  soioceed'ed  in  concluding  a  treaty  of  pea<ee  with 
the  Comanches,  at  the  Oapdtal,  signed  on  May  29,  1838,*  by 
Secretary  of  State,  R.  A.  Irion,  and  Dr.  Ashabel  Smith,  for 
Texas,  and  chiefs  Muguarroh,  Muestyad  and  Muhy  for  the 
Indians.  The  Ck>manche®  were  to  quit  stealing  from,  and 
murdering  white  people.  The  chiefs  were  to  visit  the  seat 
of  Governmjent  ait  istated  tinues  to  discuss  mattens  of  mutual 
interest  and  to  peaceably  settle  grievances.  The  following 
"Were  some  of  the  articles  of  the  compact:  ''Ant.  9\.  The 
Comanches  bind  themselves  to  make  war  upon  all  tribes  of 
Indians  that  may  make,  or  attempt  to  make,  war  on  the  trad- 
ers. 

**Art.  10.  The  Comanches  promise  that  they  will  stand 
by  the  white  man  and  be  his  friend  against  all  of  his  ene- 
mies *  ♦  ♦  and  will  not  kill  him  or  steal  his  property. 

**  Art  11.  Peace  is  never  to  die  between  the  parties 
that  maike  thisi  agreement,  they  have  shaken  ihand«3  upon  it, 
and  the  Great  Spirit  has  looked  down  and  seen  their  ac- 
tions. He  will  curse  all  the  chiefs  that  tell  a  lie  before  his 
eyes.    Their  women  and  children  cannot  be  happy/' 

But  the  ink'  was  scarcely  dry  on  the  instrument  before 
it  wasi  violated  by  these-  faithless  and  fiendish  savages,  whom 
we  soon  find  not  only  ** raiding,  robbing  and  scalping  as  of 
yore,  but  with  the  recklesb  ajbandon  of  back-sliders.'* 

A  treaty  of  peiace  wa®  entered  into'  with  the  Wacos, 
Techuacanas,  Keechies  and  Towash  (Pawnee)  Indians  Sept. 
2,  1838.  It  was  negotiated  by  Holland'  Coffee  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Washita  in  Fannin  county. 
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HoweiYier  impraotieal  Houston's  policy  may  have  befen 
W6  see  that  no  effort®  were  lacking  to  conciliate  the  Indianisi. 
How  far  th-ese  nueaisiwies  served  in  preventing  hositiHitiea 
one  cannot  juidige — since  the  catalogue  of  crimes  and  trage- 
dies is  seemingly  moi8t  complete,  as  may  be  seen  from  a  re- 
view of  the  history  of  this  period. 


SURVE70RS  FIGHT  ON  BATTLE  CE££K. 

,  One  of  the  bloodieert;  andl  hardiest  f onghit  battles  that 
ever  toK>k  place  on  Texas  soil  between  white  men  anid>  In- 
dians was  what  is  known  in  histoid  as  the  Surveyors 
Fight,  which  occurred  near  the  present  village  of  Dawson, 
Navarro  county,  in  Octeber,  l.SSS* 

Omitting  many  details  of  thrilling  incidents  and  acts  of 
individual  heroism  in  this  celebrated  encounter  and  fierce 
border  drama,  we  shalll  give  the  principal  facts  of  the  affair 
as  contained  in  a  letter  to  the  author  from  the  late  Gen.  Wal- 
ter P.  Lane,  one  of  the  participants,  and  who  escaped  the 
fearful  conflict  with  life  and  lived  to  participate  in  many  oth- 
er bloody  battles — but  none  so  hotly  contested  nor  so  fatal, 
considering  numbers  engaged  and  arms  employed. 

Marshall,  Texas,  May  18,  1885. 
James  T.  DeShields,  Esq., 

Belton,  Texas. 
Dear  Sir: — ^Your  letter  asking  me  to  give  you  an  account 
of  the  fight  with  the  Kickapoo  Indians,  September  8,  1838, 
is  just  to  hattid.  In  aniswer  I  will  say  that  I  was  in  a  fight 
with  the  Indians  on  Richland  Creek,  (afterwards  called  Bat- 
tle Creek)  but  it  has  been  so  lomg  ago  I  have  forgotten 
most  of  the  incidents. 

We  started — a,  surveying  party  of  twenty-two  men  and  a 
boy  from  Oldi  Franklin,  in  Robertson  county,  Captain  Neil 
commandanig,  and  William  Henderson,  surveyor.  We  camped 
on  the  second  day  at  Parker's  Fort.  Two  years  before 
that  the  Fort  had  been  taken  by^  the  Comanches,  the  men 
killed,  and  the  wopien  aad  chilidren  taken  into  captivity. 
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^  When  we  reached  Battle  Creek  it  was  day,  so  we  enr 
camp^  on  the  other  sid«,  some  two  miles  beyond,  where 
we  fiooind'  some  300  Kickapoo  Indians  killing  buffalo  for  win- 
ter supplies.  We  got  on  very  w^ell  with  them  till  we  com- 
mieneed.  sfurveying.  They  tried  to  fright-en  ns  off  by  stat- 
img  that  the  lonies  were  ciomin^g  down  to  kill  us,  and  it 
would  be  laid  on  them.  We  would."  nioit  go.  The  third  day 
we  camie  to  camp  in  the  morning  to  cook  breakfast,  when 
they  begged  us  again  to  go.  After  breakfast  we  went  back 
to  resuimie  ooir  surveyinig  where  we  left  off.  A  mil^e  from 
camp  they  ambusicad'ed  us  in  a  ravme ;  some  fifty  fired  on  us 
at  forty  yards.  W«e  charged  them,  when  100  more  showed 
themiselves  ini  the  timber  behind  them.  At  the  saane  time 
300  charged;  down  upon  us  om  hotrseback  from  the  prairies. 
They  rode  around  us,  firing.  We  retreated  to  the  head  of  a 
ravine  in  the  prairie;  its  banks  were  some  four  or  five  feet 
high,  with  a  few  col^tonwood  trees  growing  on  them.  The  In- 
dians got  isevemity-five  yards  below  us'  andi  eom:meneed  firing. 
This  wasi  a,bou;t  nine  o'cloick.  Whenever  one  of  our  men 
would  put  up  his  head  to  shoot,  twenty-five  Indians  would 
pull  do^wm  on/  him.  The  Indians  had  climbed  up  in  these  Cot- 
tonwood trees  m  order  to  shoot  over  into  the  oreek.  A  gal- 
lant gentleman,  Mr.  Euclid  M.  Coix,  got  .behind  a  lone  tree 
Od  the  bank,  amd  fired  for  several  hours,  shooting  at  the  In- 
dians in  the  trees  below,  but  exposing  his  body,  he  was  shot 
through  the  spine.  He  fell  from  the  tree,  the  Indians  still 
firiujg  at  him.  I  ran  up  the  bank  took  him  byi  the  shoulder, 
and,  under  heiavy  fire  dra^gged  him  to  the  ravine.  Mr.  Cox 
was  stall  alive  when  his  eompaaiions  made  their  escape  but 
realizing  that  hm  wound  was-  fatal  he  urgedi  them  to  save 
thetmsdves  andi  leave  him  to  his  fate.  Button,  one  of  his 
oompandons,  proposied  to  stay  and  die  with  him ;  he  told  But- 
ton there  wsasi  m>  chamioe  for  him,  giving  him  one  of  hi« 
pistols  and  told  him  that  if  he  made  his  escape  to  give  th« 
pistol  to  his  wife ;  the  other,  he  took  in  his  hand  and  re- 
mairked  that  he  would  keep  this  one  to  defend]  hdmself  with. 
Buttooj  nmdie  his  escape  and  delivened  the  pistol  as  requested 
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aDd  it  is  now  m  th€  possession  of  Shteriff  Cox  of  Hillsiboro. 
Davis  of  SaiD!  Augustine,  who  was  well  mounted,  tried  to 
break  tliTOugh  .but  tbe  Indians  caught  and  killed  him  in  sight. 
We  fought  till  twelve  o'clock  at  night.  We  wene  waiting 
for  the  moon  to  cloud  over  before  we'  charged  through  them 
to  the  bottom  one  fourth  mile  distant.  At  that  time  we 
broke  through.  The  Indians  kept  thirty  steps  in  our  rear, 
firing.  We  would  face  around  f nd  fire.  We  had  three 
horses  left  when  w©  retreated,  with  two  wounded  men  on 
each.  Captain  Neill  was  shot  in  the  baek  and  fell.  He  call- 
ed to  me  to  help  him  on  a  horse,  whose  rider  was  just  killed. 
Two  of  us  got  him  on,  but  the  horse  and  rider  wjere  both 
killed  before  they  go4;  twenty  steps.  I  had  got  within  one 
hundred  yards  of  the  timibeir  when  I  Avas  shot  in  the  leg, 
splintering  the  boaie.  I  made  out  to  reach  a  thicket  in  com- 
pany with  Henderson  amd  Button,  the  only  two'  w;ho  were 
not  wounded.  We  got  into  a  deep  ravine  that  led  to  the 
creek.  I  called  to  Henderson  to  stop  and  tie  up  my  leg  as 
I  was  bleeding  to  death.  He  did  so  promptly.  We  went 
down  some  distaneei  and  heard  the  Indians  following  us.  We 
climbed  on  the  bank  and  lay  down  with  our  guns  cocked. 
Twelve  of  them'  passed  so  close  I  could  hiave  touched  them. 
We  got  on  the  creek  an  hour  before  day,  and  followed  down 
till  we  found  some  muddy  water.  We  left  the  creek  and 
went  on  the  back  till  we  found  a  log  reaching  to  a  brushy 
island.  We  crossed  over  it  and  lay  hidden  all  day.  We 
could  hear  the  Indians  on  the  bank  looking  for  us.  At  dark 
\^e  started.  When  I  got  to  my  feet  the  pain  from  Bplin<ters  of 
the  bone  was  so  great  that  I  fainted.  When  I  came  to,  I  heard 
Button  tell  Henderson  to  come  on  and  leave  me,  for  I  could 
not  get  to  the  settlements.  I  arose  to  my  feet,  cursed  But- 
ton, and  told  him  I  would  beat  him  to  the  settleiments — 
which  I  did.  We  traveled  two  days  without  water  before  we 
reached  Tehuacana.  Hill.  A  party  of  Kicklapoos  foutnd  us  at 
the  spa'in(g  (they  did  not  know  of  our  fight  with  their  tribe). 
They  pointed  to  my  bloody  leg  and  asked  ''Who  shot  you'*? 
I  told  him  we  had  a  fight  with  the  lomies,  axkd  we  had  got  lost 
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from  our  party  going  honie.  They  took  us  to  their  camp, 
gave  us  plenty  <to  eat,  and  their  squawa  treated'  us  very 
iiiwily.  _ 

In  two  days  after  we  got  to  Fraaiklini  the  people 
faised  a  company  amd  went  to  Battle  Creek  and  buried  t^ 
himea  of  our  men.  Summed  up,  sixteem  killed,  seven  escaped 
five  of  whom  were  badly  wounded. 

Mr.  Violet  had  his  thigh  wounded  in  the  edge  of  the 
€mber.  He  ate  green  haws  for  two  days  and  them  struck  ooit 
J^oar  T^huacana  Hill,  distance  twenty-five  miles,  <m  his  hands 
aodl  knees.  The  party  we  sent  up  foumd  him  nearly  fam- 
ished, brought  him  to  the  settlement,  and  cared  for  him. 

Yours  truly, 

Walter  P.  L<ane. 

Further  incidents  occur.-ing  in  the  course  of  this  fear- 
ful engagement  and  especially  detailing  the  tragic  fate  of 
the  brave  Euclid  M.  Cox,  are  gleaned  from  a  graphic  narra- 
tive of  this  affair  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Dixon  who  wrote  from  au- 
thentic data  supplied  by  John  P.  Cox,  a  surviving  son  of  the 
3at)ble  martyr-pioneer. 

As  Gen.  Lane  has  stated,  the  little  band  of  hardy  pioj 
neers  were  surrounded  on  all  sides  and  quickly  realized  thai 
to  charge  in  aniy  direction  would  be  certain  death.  The  en] 
filade   of  the   Indians   was   already  fierce.    In  tihis  dilemmj 
they  discovered  near  them  the  head  of  a  ravine,    the    b( 
©f  which  was  some  five  or  six  feet  in  depth,  and  to  whicl 
tjiey  made  way  with  their  wounded  in    all    possible    hastej 
©n   gaining  this  refuge  they  managed  to     check     the    onj 
slaught  of  the  Indians  and  succeeded    by    cautious    firing 
bravery  and  alertness,  in  holding  their  position.    But  alonj 
the  banks  of  the  ravine  no  foliage   appeared     behind     whicl 
they  could  conceal  their  position,  other  than  a  large  and  lone* 
tree  standing  near  the  bank,  and  in  order  to  shoot    it    be- 
came necessary    for    them   to  show  their  heads,    and  ever: 
time  this  was  done  a  perfect  fusillade  of  bullets  whistled  about 
fclrem    from    the  guns  of  the  savages.       Though      partial!: 
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protected  by  the  friendly  banks  of  the  ravine  the  little  band 
of  brave  and  dauntless  men  were  completely  hemmed  in  on 
all  sides  by  hordes  of     painted  and  yelling  warriors. 

''About  noon  (says  Dixon)  the  daring  and  intrep- 
id Euclid  M.  Cox  conceived  the  idea  of  gaining  the  shelter 
of  the  oak  above  mentioned,  and  by  the  use  of  extreme 
caution  he  managed  to  secrete  himself  va  ifts  foliage  and 
from  this  place  of  concealment  he  maeaged"  for  nearly  tw© 
hours  to  pour  a  continuous  and  deadly  fire  into  the  savage 
ranks.  Unfortunately,  however,  in  an  unguarded  moment, 
this  hero  exposed  a  portion  of  his  body  to  the  savages  and 
they  greeted  its  appearance  with  a  perfect  whirlwind  of 
shot,  one  of  which  penetrated  his  spine  causing  him  to  fall  to 
the  gromid,  and  the  Indians  noticing  this,  and  believing  that 
he  was  the  leader  of  the  party,  redoubled  their  firing  at 
that  point.  At  the  time  of  the  fall  of  the  brave  man  from 
the  tree.  Gen.  Walter  P.  Lane,  then  in  the  prime  and  vigor 
of  his  earl>"  manhood,  chanced  to  be  in  the  ravine"  near  by, 
and  niotinig  the  imminent  peril  of  his  "heroic  and  wounded 
companion,  dashed  from  hiss  place  of  refuge  and  with  lead- 
en missiles  hailing  all  about  him,  seized  Cox  by  the  eftioul- 
ders  and  pulled  him  to  the  bed  of  the  ravine.  Thia  h-eroie 
conduct  of  Walter  P.  Lane  was  but  in  keeping  with  his  sub- 
sequent deeds  of  valor  upon  full  many  a  hard  fought  field.* 

**The  rescue  of  Cox^s  wounded  body,  and  the  escape  of 
Lane  in  safety  back  to  the  ravine  appeared  to  arouise  the 
fury  of  the  savages  to  the  utmost,  and  from  that  time  for- 
ward uuftil  nighitfall  the  hard  pressed  heroes  found  it  a 
matter  of  extreme  difficulty  to  "hold  the  savages  aA  bay. 
They  realized  that  something  must  be  done  and  that  speedi- 
ly, for  they  had  been;  fighting  hard  all  day  without  food  or 
water,  and  their  thirst  was  becominig  umbearable.  A  consul- 
tation was  held  and  it  was  deeidedi  that  upon  the  going 
down  of  the  moon  at  midnight,  they  would  make  a  desperate 

♦Gen.  Walter  P.  Lane  was  the  Uwt  mrfirw  of  thie  memorable  fijrht.  The  grand  old 
hero  of  several  wars  and  many  similar  border  affrays,  finally  died  In  peace  at  an  adraneed 
age  on  January  28. 1892.  and  hie  remains  rest  in  "Old  Marshall  Cemetery"  at  MarahaU. 
Harrison  county.  Texas.    Peace  to  his  ashes. 
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attempt  to  charge  through  the  savages  andl  gain  the  shelter 
of  thJ&  tdmher,  ahout  half  a  mile  distant. 

'"Among  the eurvivorg in  the  ravine,  was  a  man  by  the 
name  of  Davis,  who  hailedi  from  San  Augustine  who  being 
well  mounted,  determined  to  make  an  effort  to  reach  the  tim- 
ber by  charging  through  the  savages  single  handedi  and 
alorne  in  order  to  be  in  a  position  at  midnight  to  aid  his  com- 
panions in  thedr  desperate  resolve  by  opening  fire  upon  the 
Ravages  from  the  rear,  hoping  thereby  to  withdiraw  at- 
tention from  the  ravine  until  his  companions  <K)uld  siuoceed 
in  nuaking  considerable  headway.  He  bade  his  companions 
good-by  and  started  upon  his  desperate  ride,  but  both  horse 
andi  rider  perished  before  they  had  gotten  thirty  yards.  At 
last  the  moon  sank  to  rest  behind  the  horizon,  and  the  little 
band  began  active  preparations  for  their  desperate  charge. 
They  had  three  horses  left  them  and  upon  each  they  put 
two  of  their  wounded  who  could  ride. 

**  The  brave  and  daring  Cox  realizing  his  position  full  well, 
and'  knowinig  that  he  had  but  a  few  hours  to  live,  would  not 
hear  tO'  hisi  companions  remaining  behind  with  him,  but  in- 
sisted upon  their  taklEg  their  leave.  One  of  the  survivors, 
a  youmg  man  who  was  in  the  employ  of  Cox,  went  to  him 
and  begged  to  be  permitted  to  remain  with  him,  but  the 
dying  hero  wouldl  not  hear  to  it,  and  takinig  one  of  the 
pistols  from  his  belt,  he  handed  it  to  his  friend  and  request- 
ed that  in  the  event  of  his  escape  he  give  the  weapon  to 
his  beloved  wife,  then  at  their  home  in  Washington  county, 
a-nd  whose  loved  form  he  was  destined  never  more  to  see 
upon  this  earth.  This  party  was  one  of  the  few  survivors 
of  this  massacre,  and  he  carried  out  to  the  letter  the  in- 
structions of  his  dead  employer.  Mr.  John  P.  Cox  of  Hills- 
boro,  who  has  been  for  nearly  a  fifth  of  a  century  the  sherj 
iff  of  Hill  county,  has  that  very  pistol  of  his  dead  fathei 
in  his  possession  to-diay,  and  as  he  exhibited  it  to  the  write] 
has  eyes  beamed  with  pride  and  affection  upon  it.  But  lei 
us  proceed  with  the  narrative. 

'*  During  that  fearful  midnight  charge,  all  but  three  of] 
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the  aurvivoTs  of  the  day's  fighting  were  kille<i  oir  wounded, 
and'  among  the*  latter  was  the  heroic  Walter  P.  Lan-e,  who 
had'  liis  leg  broken  by  a  bullet,  but  managed  to  gain  the 
timiber  in  safety  in  spite  of  his  wound.  Smith,  Button,  and 
the  gallanjt  Col.  W.  F.  Henderson  were  th-e  three  who  es- 
caped unhtuirt,  but  amidst  great  suffering.  In  the  charge, 
I  the  party  became  separated,  and  one  of  their  number  wan- 
dered through  the  country  alone  for  days  ami'  weeks,  but 
finally  sueceededi  in  reaching  the  settlements.  Violet,  who 
had  his  leg  broken,  also  became  separated)  from  his  com- 
panions in  that  fearful  charge  and  crawled  twenty-five 
miles  in  that  condition  to  Tehu'aeana  Sprdmgs,  where  he  was 
rescued  »a  week  later  in  a  famished  and  almost  dying  con- 
diticn.  Henderson  and  Buttop  with  the  wounded  Lane 
slowly  proiceeded'  toward  the  settlements. 

**The  Indians  knowing  well  the  route  they  had  to  take 
or  would  take  oca  the  journey  and  being  desirous  of  killing 
the  eaitire  party  proceeded  ahead,  and  waylaid  the  route  they 
expected  them  to  take.  But  fortunately  for  those  gallant 
heroes,  Love  and  Jackson,  chanced  to  discover  the  Indians 
while  returndng  from  the  settlement  with  the  compass,  and 
after  a  short  s.kirmish  sueceededl  in  routing  them.  They 
were  sfurprisedi  upon  proceeding  some  distance  further,  to 
meet  Henderson  and  Button  with  the  wounded  Lane  slotwly 
walking  into  the  trap  set  for  them  by  the  wily  savages, 
and  it  was  here  that  they  first  learned  of  the  sad  fate  that 
had  befallen  their  party.  After  carrying  Lane  to  the  settle- 
meni  a  burial  party  was  organized  and  they  set  out  for  the 
purpose  of  interring  their  dead. 

**Upon  reaching  the  scene  of  the  fight  they  recovered  and 
buried  beneath  the  spreading  boughs  of  the  oak  on  the 
bank  of  the  ravine,  the  dead  bodies  of  seventeen  heroes. 
They  founid  the  dead  body  of  the  heroic  Cox  near  where 
they  had  left  bim  at  his  own  request  to  die  alone  in  the 
darkness  of  the  night,  for  the  reason  that  he  knew  he  had 
Ti'ceived  his  death  wound,  and  that  any  attempt  to  save 
him  would!  be  useless.    When  they  left   this   hero   on   that 
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fateful  night,  life  was  not  entirely  gone  from  his  body  and 
A  loaded  pistol  was  left  with  him,  but  on  their  return  it 
was  gone,  and  near  him  were  pools  of  blood,  inda<jating  that 
he  had  dealt  the  death  wound  to  at  least  another  savage 
prior  to  the  flight  of  his  soul  to  that  other  wotld/' 


Should  the  tourist,  seeking  objects  of  historical  interest, 
and  shrines  of  hero  worship  chance  to  visit  the  vicinity  of 
this  desperate  contest  between  white  and  red  men  in  the  long 
ago,  he  would  behold  beneath  tEe  boughs  of  a  majestic,  but 
a  battleHscarred,  oak,  a  beautiful  shaft  towering  far  above 
the  surrounding  undergrowth,  and  upon  closer  inspection  he 
would  find  it  chiseled  with  the  names  of  the  heroic  dead  who 
rest  beneath  it;  the  date  and  manner  of  their  death,  etc. — 
a  fitting  memorial  erected  a  few  years  since,  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  gallant  fight  they  made  for  the  supremacy  of 
the  white  man  and  civilization,  by  two  loving  sons  of  the  gal- 
lant Euclid.  M.  Cox;  John  P.  Cox  who  has  spent  the  best 
years  of  his  life  as  a  sheriff  and  in  enforcing  the  laws  of 
his  country,  and  Rev,  J.  Fred  Cox,  a  presiding  elder  of  the 
H.  E.  church  South,  long  laboring  for  the  uplifting  of  maU 
in  Texas — a  tribute  of  noble  sons  to  the  valor  of  their  worthy 
sire  and  his  equally  gallant  comrades  who  lost  their  lives 
in  defense  of  this  land  against  savagery.  And  reader,  were 
you  a  stranger  and  knew  not  the  legends  of  our  border 
land,  any  Texan,  with  sweMng  pride  and  patriotic  emotions, 
would  tell  you  in  substance  the  story  here  recounted — the 
traditions  of  our  border  history  and  the  valorous  deeds  of 
our  matchless  pioneers  that  have  been  handled  down,  trans- 
mitlted  as  it  were,  from  bleeding  sire  to  son.* 


*  Hillsboro,  Texas.  Fabniary  14. 1899. 

Mr.  James  T.  DeShields.  Farmersville.  Texas. 

Dear  Sir:  I  send  you  herewith  the  photograph  of  the  monument  to  the  heroes  of  the  Bat- 
tle Creek,  or  Surveyors  fight,  also  of  my  fathers  pistol.  My  father.  Euclid  M.  Cox,  was 
bom  in  Kentucky,  near  Bowlinar  Green.  He  came  to  Texas  in  February,  1882.  I  hare  his 
passport  from  New  Orleans  to  Texas,  sriven  by  the  Mexican  Council.  He  was  in  the  battle 
of  Concepcion  and  the  Grass  fiffht  ia  1835.  and  served  under  Gen.  Sam  Houston  in  the  cam- 
paign of  1836. 

I  append  a  litt  of  those  who  were  killed  in  the  Battle  Creek  fi^ht.  and  whose  names 
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FATE  OF  OTHER  SURVEYING  EXPEDITIONS. 

Earlier  in  this  year,  perhaps  two  or  three  months  be- 
fore the  occurrence  of  the  Surveyors  Fight,  above  narrated, 
the  veteran  surveyor,  Col.  Wm.  F.  Henderson,  had  kad  a  sor- 
V eying  party  from  Old  Franklin  to  the  same  vicinity  and 
succeeded  in  doing  some  work  on  Pin  Oak,  a  small  tributary 
of  Richland  creek,  in  Navarro  county.  But  the  party  exper- 
ienced considerable  trouble  from  Indians;  one  of  the  men — 
Holland — having  been  killed  and  the  balance  of  the  corpa 
forced  to  desist  from  work  and  retreat  to  the  settlements. 

At  the  same  time  another  surveying  party  conducted  \xy 
Col.  Richard  Sparks  from  Fort  Houston  (now  Palestine)  pen?- 
etrated  the  same  section  and  attempted  to  survey  lands — 
somewhat  in  conjunction  with  Henderson's  party.  But 
Spark's  party  also  met  with  disaster — first.  Berry,  one  of 
their  men  who  became  separated  from  his  companions,  wa« 
brutally  murdered,  and  then  the  Indians  atjtacked  the  party, 
killing  Colonel  \  Sparks  and  dispersing  fhe  balance, 
who  escaped  afoot  and  without  food  or  arms  with  which  to 
kill     game,  finally  reaching  the  settlements  in  sad  plight. 

The  sad  and  unsuccessful  results  of  these  and  other  expfl*' 
ditions,  going  out  of  Old  Franklin,  Fort  Houston  and  that 
section  of  the  country,  completely  broke  up  the  Springfield 
and  other  more  advanced  settlements,  and  further  efforts  m 
that  direction  were  not  again  attempted  until  about  1844-45 
when  the  Indians  were  pushed  back,  effectual  surveys  ac- 
complished and  the  country  regularly  located  and  permanent- 
ly settled. 


THE  PIONEER  MOTHERS  OF  TEXAS. 

During  the  winter  of  1837-8,    Indians    were  exceedingtf 


appear  on  the  monument:  Euclid  M.  Cox,  Tom  Barton,  Sam  Allen,  —  Ingraham,  —  Davia, 
J.  Hard.  Asa  T,  Mitchell,  J.  Neal,  Wm.  Tre.-nier,  -  Spikes,  J.  Bulloch,  N.  Baker,  A.  H<ni»- 
ton,  P.  M.  Jones.  James  Jones,  Dave  Clark,  J.  W.  Williams.  The  few  to  escape  were  Wal- 
ter P.  Lane,  W,  F.  Henderson,  —  Violet,  -  Button,  and  -  Smith. 

I  hope  to  read  your  history  soon,  for  I  am  satisfied  it  will  be  fine. 

Yours  truly  JobnP  C<w 
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Iwstile  toward  the  people  of  the  Brazos,  depredating  tosueh 
an  extent  that  the  few  advanced  settlera  were  compelled  to  re- 
move down  to  the  nwwre  populous  settlements.  Among  tho*e 
to  abandon  their  n^ewly  acquired  homestead  wias  Wm.  Smith 
and  family,  who  had  located  in  the  Brazos  bottom.  While 
loading  their  housiehold  effects  into  a  wagon  for  moving, 
they  were  a4;tacked  by  a  party  of  Indians.  Barring  the 
dooiis  of  their  log  cabin,  they  prepared  for  defense,  but  un- 
fortunately found  that  most  of  their  ammunition  was  in 
the  wagon.  The  situation  was  critical,  requiring  quick  and 
desperate  action.  The  brave  wife  and  mother  wa»  equal  to 
the  emergency' — unmindful  of  her  great  peril — thinking  only 
of  protecting  her  loved  ones — she  opened  the  door,  rushed  to 
the  wagon  near  by  in  the  yard,  and  secured  a  supply  of 
powder  and  lead,  returned,  with  but  slight  wounds,  amid  a 
perfect  shower  of  balls  and  arrows,  and  calmly  set  to  work 
moulding  bullets.  Firing  through  the  cracks  with  good  aim 
as  opportunity  offered,  Mr.  Smith  withstood  the  fierce  and 
prolonged  attack,  cuasing  the  savages  to  retire  with  their 
wounded.  As  soon  as  expedient,  the  family  retreated  with 
their  effects  into  the  settlements.  The  following  year,  Mr. 
Smith  participated,  as  we  have  seen,  in  l^he  famous .  Battle 
Creek  fight,  and  escaped  to  render  much  service  on  the 
southwestern  frontier.  He  was  a  brave,  Christian  gentleman. 
His  heroic  and  noble  wife,  noted  for  her  many  virtues,  lived 
to  rear  an  interesting  and  worthy  family  of  son®  and  daugh- 
ters— ^one 'SOU,  the  late  Prof .  Smith  of  Old  Salado  College,  be- 
ing personally  known  to  the  writer. 

Forever  honored  and  exalted  be  t-he  memory  of  the  no- 
ble and  matchless  pioneer  mothers  of  Texas.  Brave,  hardy, 
and  suffering  severest  trials  without  shirking  or  complaint, 
the  highest  tribute  should  be  conferred  on  them,  because 
**a  spirit  so  resolute,  yet  so  adventurous,  so  unambitious 
yet  so  exalted — a  spirit  so  highly  calculated  to  awajien  a 
love  of  the  pure  and  noble,  yet  so  uncommon,  never  before 
actuated    the    ancestral  matrons   of  any  land   or  clime." 


1.       REV.  ANDREW      DAVIS 
3.       COLL-IN      MC   KINNEY 


JNO.    W.    WILBARGER 

4.       ABRAM     ANGLIN 


MONUMEMT    TO   HEROES    OF   BATTLE  CREEK    FIGHT 
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The  mothers  of    our  frontier  land  I 

Stioa^-hearted  dames  were  they, 
With  nerv^  to  wield  the  battle-brand 

And  join  the  border  fray. 
Our  rough  land  had  no  braver  ones 

In  the  days  of  blood  and  strife — 
Aye,  ready  for  the  severest  toil, 

Aye,  free  to  peril  life. 

The  mothei's  of  our  frontier  land 

Their  bosoms  pillowed  men! 
And  proud  indeed,  were  they  to  stand 

In  hummock,  fortj  or  glen; 
To  load  the  sure  old  rifle, 

To  run  th-e '  leaden  ball,    '    ' 
To  stand  beside  a  husband  *s  place 

And  fill  it  should  lie  fall. 

The  moi^iers  of  our  forest  land. 

Such  was  their  daily  deeds, 
Their  monument  where  does  it  stand? 

Their  epitaph!    Who  reads? 
No  braver    dames    had  Sparta, 

No  nobler  matrons  Rome, 
And  yet  who  lauds  or  honors  them, 

In  this  their  own  green  home? 


EARLY  DAYS  OF  BASTROP. 

Like  Gonzales  on  the  Guadalupe,  and  Nashville  on  the 
trazos,  Bastrop  en  the  Colorado,  was  for  some  ye<ars  an  ex- 
treme outpost,  and  in  eonsequence  suffered  greatly  from  In- 
dian depredationsi.  The  town  was  first  laid  out  by  Stephen 
F.  Austin  in  1830,  and  naimted  in  honjor  of  that  early  frieiiki 
to  the  Austins  and  colonial  Texas — ^the  Baron  de  Bastrop. 
Some  of  the  mo^  prominent  early  defenders  of  Texas;  as 
the  Burleson s,  the  Wilbargers,  the  Wileys,  the  Hardemans, 
the  Andersonsi,  the  Bartons,  Robt.  M.  Williamson,  Hig4i- 
smithis,  Robt.  M.  Coleman,  John    Oaldiwell,    Dalrymple,    Gil- 
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leland,  Barkley,  John  W.  Pace,  Bartlett  Sims,  Jesse  (''Buck- 
skin") Billingsley,  Cicero  Rufus  Perry,  Geren  Brown,  John 
Egglestlon,  and  many  others  of  whom  space  forbidte  mention 
here,  were  residents  of  this  town. 

TIhe  miumcipality  -of  Basitrop  took  an  early  and  promi- 
nent part  in  the  revolution'ary  movement  for  indeperndteai-ce 
in  1835,    being    the  first  to  organize  a  committee  of  safety. 

Some  of  the  stirring  and  bloody  episodes  occurring  in 
and  around  this'  truly  frontier  town  have  already  beem  niair- 
rated  and.  other  incidents  will  be  briefly  noted  in  tihis  coiob- 
nection. 

John  Eggleston,  an  early  settler  and  a  worthy  soldier 
in  the  Texas  war  of  independence,  was  killed  by  Indiams  in 
the  town  of  Bastrop.  Wilbarger  furnishes  the  following  inci- 
dents of  his  traigio  f  aite : 

**Near  Eggleston's  residence,  one  of  hh  neighbons,  Cap^ 
ter  Anderson,  had  picketed  m  a  large  lot  far  the  safe  keep- 
ing of  his  stock,  the  gate  of  which  was  fastened  every  night 
with  a  chain  'and  padlock.  One  dark  nigihit  in  January, 
1838,  Egglestoin  happened  tO'  be  walking  on  the  street  near 
Anderson's  lot.  Hearing  a  rattling  of  the  chain  at  the  gate 
and  thinking  probably  some  one  was  trying  to  enter  it,  he 
concluded'  to  investigate  the  matter.  As  he  approached 
he  heard,  as  he  thought,  the  grunting  of  hogs,  and  see- 
ing several  dlark  olbjects  moving  in  the  vicinity,  h.e 
naturally  supposed  they  were  hogs  and  turned  to  retrace 
hifi  step.  Just  as  he  did  so  an  arrow  struck  him  in  the 
breast.  Eggleston  fled,  cryimg  out  *  Indians'  as  he  went. 
There  were  a  few  men  on  guard  at  the  time,  who  heard  his 
cries  and  hurried  to  his  assistance,  but  they  were  unable 
to  pursue  the  Indians,  for  the  night  was  a  very  dark  one, 
askd  they  made  their  escape.  Eggleston  survived  for  three 
days  in  great  agony." 

Soon  after  this  the  Indians  again  entered  the  town  at 
night,  killing  Messrs.  Hart  and  Weaver,  and  escaped. 

A  little  later,  some  three  miles  east  of  town,  Messrs. 
Robinson  and  Dollar  were  riving  boards,  when    they    were 
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surprised  by  fifteen  Indians.  Says  Brown:  **Each  sprang 
npon  his  horse,  near  by,  tat  Robinson  Wias  killed'  ait  the 
same  moment,  while  Dollar  was  pursued  and  hemmed  on  a 
high  bank  of  the  river;  but  leaving  his  horse,  he  leaped 
down  lihie  bank  about  twenty  feet,  swam  th-e  Colorado  and 
then  liastened  to  town.  Soon  afterwards  h^e  started  to 
leav«  the  country  and  was  never  again  hieard  of.  No  doubt 
was  entertained,  however,  of  his  having  been  killed  by  In- 
dians."* 

In  the  wdnter  of  this  year  a  citizen  was  killed  by  In- 
dians in  the  streets  of  Bastrop.  In  fact  scarcely  a  month 
passed  that  the  town  was  not  visited  by  som-e  murdlering. 
band  of  Indians,  but  the  details  in  most  instances,  are-  ^too 
leager  for  record. 


r  I 


CAPTAIN  HABVET'S  ADVENTURE. 


Among  the  -early  and  useful  pioneers,  j^rsonally  known 
to  the  writer,  was  Capt.  John  Harvey,  who  long  resided  at 
the  beautiful  little  village  of  Salado  in  Boll  county; 
and  yhere  he  died  about  1886.  Hei  was  another  Tenne- 
seean  to  Texas,  born  in  1810,  and  emigrating  in  1834.  He 
participated  in  the  battle  of  San  Jaeinto,  and  afterwards 
joined  several  expeditions  against  Indiianis  and  Mexieians.  Be- 
ing a  surveyor  by  profession  and  doing  much  work  on  the 
frontier,  he  had  a  number  of  adventures  and  escapades. 
The  following  incident,  though  not  resulting  in  tragedy, 
will  be  of  thriiiling  interest: 

Harvey,  accompanied  by  a  party  of  twenty  men, 
camped  in  the  territory  t|raversed  by  the  San  Saba,  but 
several  miles  from  the  stream,  for  the  purpose  of  surveying 
lands  granted  to  German  colonists. 

His  companions  were  inexperienced    and  he  found  it  im- 

[  possible  to  induce  theon  to  take  ordinary  precautions  against 

f.  surprise  and  attack  by  hostile  Indians.    T^he  weather  being 

sultry,  the  men  dispersed  in  various    directions    for    water, 

leaving  Harvey  in  camp. 


Jl- Brown's  Indian  W»n  iind  Pi«iieen  of  Tozna. 
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Becominig  thirfitty  himself,  some  time  after  their  depart- 
ure, he  struck  out  down  a  ravine,  hopinig  to  find'  a  pool  of 
water.  Aft^r  he  had  proceeded  for  a  mile  or  more,  he  was 
suddenly  surrounded  and  captured  by  Waeo  Indians,  who 
rose  from  behindi  bushes  Where  they  had  beeo  crouching  and 
awaitinig  his  approach. 

With  their  prison>er  they  started  for  camp.  On 
the  way  they  stole  »  pony  from  a  Comanche  camp  and  be- 
ing very  hungry,  killed  it  and  ctooked  and  aite  part  of  it. 
They  then  tied)  a  hind-quarter  of  the  animal — o-ver  one  hun- 
dred pounds  of  meat — on  Harvey  ^is  back  andi  hastened  on 
to  their  rendezvous.  No  halt  was  made  there,  but  the  entire 
band  at  once  started  on  the  retreat  to  their  distant  home. 
They  traveled  without  pause  until  sunset,  and)  then  stopped 
for  the  purpose  of  camping  for  the  night.  Harvey  had  been 
compelled  to  eairry  'hais  burden  and  keep  up  with  them  over 
mountains  andi  across  gulches  and  canyons,  and  was  com- 
pletely exhausted. 

A  moment  later  the  pursuing  Comanches  dashed  upon 
the  scene  andi  suTrounded  the  camp.  T'he  Wacos  offered  no 
resistance. 

In  obedience  to  the  command  of  the  Comanehe  chief, 
they  produced  tllie  Waoo  who  had  stolen  the  pony,  and  he 
was  immediately  tied  and  staked  to  the  ground,  and  given 
three  hundred  lashes  on  the  bare  back  with  a  rawhide  whip. 

He  then  asked  who  was  responsible  for  taking  tihe  white 
man  prisoner.  The  Wacos  indicated  their  chief,  and  the 
Comanches  immediately  seized  and  bound  him,  and  gave  him 
the  same  kindj  of  flogging. 

They  gave  Harvey  a  butcher  knife  and  told  him  to  kill 
the  Waco  chief.  He  refused  to  do  so.  Tihey  then  urged 
him  to  cfut  off  the  chief's  ears.    This  he  also  declined  to  do. 

The  Comanche  chief  ordered  the  Wacos  not  to  further 
molest  Harvey  or  "his  men  and  departed,  taking  him  with 
them  and  started  him  back  to  his  own  camp.  For  some  rea- 
eon,  it  seems,  tihey  considered  him  and  (his  men,  sas  being  un- 
der their  special  protection. 
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KABKE8'  FAMOUS  FIGHT. 

On  August  10,  1838,  Capt.  H^nry  Karnes,  with  twenty 
volunteers,  was  halting  on  the  Arroya  Seco,  a  small  stream 
west  of  the  Medina,  when  they  were  suddenly  and  unexpect- 
edl  attacked  by  about;  200  armed  andi  mounted  Comanches. 
Quick  as  possible  the  rangers  secured  their  horsies,  and  im- 
m-ediately  prepared- — somewhat  protected  by  a  ravine  and 
the  chaparal — for  defen&e.  Ten  to  one,  the  Indians  were  con- 
fident of  success,  and  charged  with  exultant  yells.  The  Teix- 
ans  were  cool  and'  determined,  firing  with  deadly  aim  and  in 
alternate  platoons,  by  which  on-e  third!  of  their  guns  were 
always  loaded  to  meet  the  oft  repeated  attacks  at  close 
quarters.  Again  and  again  the  Indiians  charged  and  were  re- 
pulsed, till  more  than  twenty  of  their  warriors  were  slain, 
And  Bs  many  more  wounded,  when  they  gave  up  the  con- 
test, retreating  with  their  der.d.  Captain  Karnes,  greatly  ex- 
posed, received  a  severe  wound, (which  two  years  later  caus- 
ed 'his  death)  besides  nearly  every  horse  belonging  to  his  men 
was  either  killed  or  wounded. 

This  was  a  moist  gallant  and  successful  defense  against 
immense  odds,  the  skill  and  bravery  displayed,  stamping  ev- 
ery member  of  the  little  company  a  real  hero. 


CAPTURE  OF  MATILDA  LOCKHART  AND  THE  PUT- 

MAN  CHILDREN. 

In  October,  1838,  occurred  the  capture  of  Matilda  Lock- 
hart  and  the  Putman  children,  one  of  the  notable  inicidents 
of  Texas  border  history.  The  following  account  is  from  tho 
pen  of  A.  J.  Sowell,  and  is  believed  to  be  substantially  cor- 
rect : 

**In  the  fall  of  1838  there  lived  two  families  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Gaudalupe  river,  two  miles  below  the  town  of 

I  Gonzales,  named  Putmani  and  Lockhart.  They  were  industri- 
'  ous,  good  citizens  and  had  just  begun  to  get  things  into  shape 
again  around  their  homes  After  the  terrible  **  runaway: 
Berapc,''  bs  it  wisis  called,  and  the  battle  of  Sian  Jacinto,  Life 
•head  of  them  looked  bright  and  cheerful,  but  alas  f <«r  httxnaii 
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hopes  and  aspirations,  how  soon  wais  their  cup  of  sorrow  to 
be  filled  to  overflowing  and  they  compelled/  to  drink  to 
the  bitter  dregs !  In  the  fall  of  the  above  named  year  Matil- 
da Lockhart  an-di  three  ol  the  Putman  children,  two  girls  and 
A  boy,  James,  the  youngest  of  the  party,  went  to  the  river 
bottom  for  the  punpose  of  gathering  pecams.  For  some  time 
they  gathered  the  nuits  which  were  in  abundance  and  their 
merry  laugh  ever  and  anon  rang  out  through  th-e  gloomy 
forest.  At  last  it  was  time  to  go  home,  their  vessels  were  full 
-and  their  exentionis  had-  given  thean  a  keen  appetite  for  their 
dinner  the  hour  for  which  bad  now  passed.  The  girls  got 
their  bomnets  and  buckeits  and  the  merry  group  emerged)  from 
the  bottom  to  the  edge  of  the  prairie,  but  what  a  sight  now 
met  the  eyes  of  those  merry  ones,  the  laughing  voices  were 
hushed  and  the  cheeks  which  a  moment  ago  glowed  with 
health  andi  gay  spirits'  now  blanched  and  paled  with  terror. 
There,  in  a  f^w  yards  of  them,  rode  a  band  of  wild  painted 
Comanche  Indians;  the  scourge  of  the  Texas  frontier.  Es- 
cape was  impossible.  With  a  wild  shout  the  indians  circled 
around  them  and  all  were  soon  captured  and  carried'  sctrcam- 
ing  away  oai  the  horses  of  the  painted  demons  who  dashed 
up  the  valley  toward!  their  hunting  grounds  in  the  great 
west.  When  the  children  did  not  come  home  at  the  proper 
time  the  parents  became  uneasy  and  repaired  to  the  pecan 
groves  to  search  for  them.  No  pen  can  describe  the  agony 
of  those  parents  when  they  came  to  the  spot  where  the 
capture  had  taken  place.  A  bonnet  here,  an  overturned  buck- 
et there,  and  peoans  scattered  everywhere.  Out  in  the  prairie 
lay  little  Jimmie^s  hajt.  The  ground  was  torn  up  by  horse 
tracks  amd  too  well  these  pioneers  knew  whiat  had  become  of 
their  lov.ed  ones.  No  time  was  to  be  lost.  Neighbors'  were 
notified,  and  soon  a  party  was  on  the  trail  of  the  daring  red 
men.  Lockhart  was  furious  and  vowed  vengencie  of  the  most 
direful  nature  ais  he  spurred  madly  on  the  trail.  Putman  was 
more  cautious  but  not  lacking  in  courage.  He  had  fought  at  San 
Jacinto.  He  adfvised  the  men  to  move  cautiously  and  not  rush 
ftnto  an  ambuscade.  The  trail  led  up  the  river  to  the  foot   of 
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the  moimtaina  and  here  it  was  lost.  The  laat  sign  of  thie  la- 
diaiia  was  seem  on  a  sand  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  Coanal 
river  where  the  towm'  of  New  Braunfels  now  is.  Andrew 
Sowell  who  was  one  of  the  trailing  party  says  they  turned 
back  here  but  againist  the  wishes  of  Lockhart  who  wanted  to 
go  on  into  the  moumtains.  After  the  return  a  larger  foroe 
was  raised  and  onoe  more  went  in  pursuit.  This  time  they 
came  upon  the  Indians-  in  their  village  in  the  mountains  and  a 
battle  was  fought  which  was  disastrous  to  the  settlers,  aa 
they  were  greatly  outnumbered.  Lockhart  was  wounded 
and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  the  men  could  get  him  away 
SLA  he  still  wanted  to  fight.  In  1840  a  treaty  was  made  with 
the  Comanches  in  which  Matilda  Lockhart  was  recovered, 
and  later  on  James  Putman  who  at  that  time  was  about  16 
years  of  age  and  -as  wild  as-  any  Indian.  He  would  not  sleep 
on  a  bed  or  in  a  house,  nor  eat  with  a  knife  and  fork.  The 
oldest  Putman  girl  became  the  wife  of  a  chief  anid  lived  and 
died  a  wild  life  among  the  Indians. 

**  About  30  years  after  the  capture  of  tlhe  children  a 
man  named  Chenault  who  had  been  an  Indian  agent,  moved 
to  Gonzales  from  Missouri,  bringing  a  lady  with  him  whom 
he  had  bought  from  the  Indians  several  years  before.  He  had 
carried  h^r  to  his  home  in  Missouri  and  when  be  came  to 
Texas  brought  her  with  him  as  a  member  of  the  family.  This 
was  the  youngest  Putman  girl.  She  could  not  remember  her 
name  but  said  the  Guadalupe  valley  was  strangely  familiar  to 
hear.  Her  father,  who  was  still  alive,  hearing  of  the  circum- 
stance came  to  see  her  and  by  marks'  on'  her  bodjy  identified 
her  »as  his  long  lost  child.  How  strange  that  she  should  be 
brought  back  almost  to  the  very  spot  where  she  was  captured 
thirty  years  before.  James  Putman  lived  for  many  years  in 
Guadalupe  county  and  died  in  Hays  county  in  the  early 
seventies.  He  married  a  widow  Nash  and  had  one  daugh- 
ter named  Sarah.  He  siaid  the  Indians  carried  him  all  over 
Texas,  New  Mexico  and)  Arizona  and  also  parts  of  Califor- 
nia. He  saw  them  fight  several  battles  with  emigrants  on 
the  plains."  , 
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IN  THE  SHADOW  OF  THE  ALAMO  —  TRAGIC  SCENES 
OP  INDIAN  WARFARE  AROUND   SAN  ANTONIO. 

Although  the  most  populous  and  important  town  in  the 
province  and  the  Republic  of  Texas,  San  Antonao,  heing  the 
extrem-e,  and  isolated,  outpost  of  civiliza/tion  in  that  dirc'C- 
tion,  was,  from  early  times,  and  until  a  much  later  period 
than  that  of  whi<ih  we  are  mow  writing,  gr-eatly  exposed  to 
Indian  forays. 

After  the  fall  of  the  place  and  expulsion  of  the  Mexican 
soldiery,  in  Decemiber  1885,  miiny  of  its  Mexican  residents, 
gome  of  much  worth  and  respectability,  left,  crossing  over 
the  Rio  Grande.  Thus  depleted  in  population,  but  little  life 
appeared  in  San  Antonio  from  the  campaigns  of  1835-36  till 
on  the  cvc  of  opening  the  landi  office  and  preparations  for 
the  survey  of  lands  early  in  this  year.  These  openings  drew 
to  the  place  various  surveyors,  holders  of  bounty  warrants 
and  head-right  certificates,  as  well  as  many  others,  seek- 
ing either  employment  or  adventure.* 

At  that  date  bands  of  Comanches,  all  profeissing  friend- 
ship, frequented  the  vicinity — and  visited  the  town  re- 
newing treaties,  but  at  the  same  time  protesting 
against  surveyors  exploring  their  country,  marking  the  trees, 
and  running  off  the  game.  One  of  the  first  surveying  par- 
ties to  go  out,  while  on  the  Rio  Frio,  had  some  cf  their 
horses  stolen  by  the  Indians  camped  in  the  vicinity.  Upon 
discovering  and  demanding  the  animals  a  fight  ensued  in 
wihich  Mr.  Campbell,  the  surveyor,  was  killedj^  and 
Captain  Cage  severely  wounded  by  a  copper  arrow  in  his 
cheek,**  but  narrowly  escaped  with  his  companions  to  town. 
This  affair  sufficiently  demonstrated  the  necessity  of  larger 
and  well  armed  parties  in  successfully  prosecuting  further 
work. 

i^Amonff  other*  appearing  at  San  Antonio  about  this  time  and  aaekinff  employment  ae 
ft  aurTeyor,  was  a  youns:  man  destined  to  perform  a  most  important  and  meritorious  ser- 
vice in  the  defense  of  the  Texas  frontier  and  to  rain  much  renown  as  a  fearless  border 
chief  and  partisan  leader— Jack  Hays,  the  famous  Texas  Ranker. 

1^  ^ The  copper  arrow-head  was  skillfally  extracted  by  the  early  and  eminent  Dr. 
Smithers  of  San  Antonio— a  soldier  of  Velaaeo  in  'S2.  who,  wHh  two  cempanions,  was  nnr- 
<ered  at  the  Cibola  Sulphur  6pria«6,  in  ane  of  the  raids  «( 1842. 
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Accordingly,  on  t^e  21st  of  September,  1838,  John  C. 
(Jack)  Hays,  in  the  double  capacity  of  surveyor  and  com- 
mander, left  witjli  a  force  for  the  Leon,  where  they  remained 
about  a  month,  running  three  compasses  and  doin^  conisider- 
tble  work  without  serious  hindrances. 

Al)Out  the  middle  of  October  another,  but  smaller,  force 
was  orgtanized  for  work  closer  in.  On  the  18th  of  this  month 
while  camped  at  the  Presidio  crosising  on  the  Leon,  some 
seven  miles  from  town,  they  were  surprised  by  Indians  and 
two  of  their  number,  Moses  Lapham  a  soldier  at  San  Jacin- 
to,  and  a  Mr.  Jones,  of  Bastrop.  wer(e  kliled.  Mr.  Earnest 
and  others  escaped  on  fo-ot  to  town.  **A  Mexican  n-amed 
Padre  Goaner  (says  Thrall)  was  scalped,  but  succeeded  in 
reacihing  the  cilty,  where  he  still  (1878)  lives.''* 

At  the  time,  District  Court  (Judge  James  "W.  Robinson 
presiding)  was  in  session,  from  which  cause  tltere  were  more 
persons  than  usual  in  town. 

Hendriek  Arnold,  la  disciple  of  Deaf  Smith,  took  com- 
mand of  a  few  men,  went  out  to  reconnoitre,  and  had  a 
slight  skirmish.  Others  were  anxious  to  go,  but  some 
l««ked  horses.  Major  Valentine  Bennett,  as  quart»ermaster, 
partly  supplied  this  w&nt,  in  so  far  that  Oapt.  Cage  was 
soon  enabled  to  leave  in  charge  of  nine  others.  A  few  more 
followed  Cage  on  the  Presidio  road  towards  the  scene  of  con- 
flict on  the  Leon.  Time  passed,  and  the  house  to.p?&  in  town 
were  occupied  by  anxious  persons  seanning  the  west  (for  at 
that  dlay  the  view  was  uninterrupted  by  bushes)  for  indica- 
tions of  the  anticipated  engagement;  and  while  so  engaged 
a  party  of  Indians,  in  plain  vi<iw,  passed  on  the  west  side  of 
town,  killinig  a  Mexican  cartman  and  his  oxen.  Frightened 
Mexicans  occasionally  rushed  in  with  wild  reports  and  the 
interesti  became  intense  among  those  powerless  to  render  suc- 

»"0n  the  Batne  day.  Francieeo  A.  Ruiz  and  Nicolas  Floret  Ruiz  were  taken 
prisoners.  Francisco  Ruiz  was  well  known  to  the  Indians  aad  that  niarbt  one  of  the  chiefs 
vntied  him  and  told  him  to  escape.  Be  now  lives  on  the  Medina  River.  Ftores  was  proln 
ably  killed,  as  he  was  never  heard  of  afterwards. "-Thrall's  "Pictorial  History  of  Texas." 
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cor,.  Among  those  who  had  gone  out  with  Cage,  or  followed 
after,  were  Judge  Hood,*  Gen.  Dunlap,  (late  of  Tennessee) 
James  Caimpbell,  an  Irishman,  appropriately  known  from  his 
volubility  as  *' Talking^'  Campb-ell,  —  Bailey,  —  Lee,  a 
young  merchant  from  Houston,  —  0 'Boyle,  Robert  Patton 
laad  others  whose  names  cannot  now  be  given.  On  the  way 
out,  before  reaching  the  Leon,  the  Indians  appeared,  the  vol- 
imteers  not  yet  being  united,  but  in  view  of  each  other.  Di- 
yided  counsels  prevailed.  Some  proposed  occupying  a  grove 
Bot  far  off — ot|hers  opposed.  The  enemy  encircled  them,  but 
in  doing  so,  Campbell,  mounted  on  a  fleet  gray  horse,  broke 
for  town,  pursued  by  several  Indians.  Though  closely  pressed, 
lie  dutran  his  pursuers,  and  was  the  first  messenger  to 
report.  Cage  and  0 'Boyle  dismounted  at  a  tree  and  called 
on  the  others  to  do  likewise;  but  they  prefered  fighting  on 
horseback.  Hood  and  Bailey  charged  through  the  Indians 
and  then  back  to  their  comradciS,  in  which  the  former  was 
wound %d  by  an  arroav.  Bailey's  gun  then  failed  to  fire  and 
Hood  hiad  but  on^e  charge  left.  Cage  and  0 'Boyle,  on  the 
ground,  and  Lee  on  horseback,  wer^e  killed  about  this  time, 
as  were  several  others.  Robe-f  t  Patton  was  lanced  in  the  arm. 
and  his  horse  wounded.  Finally  the  Indians  opened  the 
way  towards  town,  and  the  survivors,  as  their  only  hope, 
seized  the  opportunity  of  a  race  for  life.  Speed  was  their 
sole  reliance.  As*  they  dashed  forward  the  enemy  closed  in 
an  their  flanks  and  rear,  and  the  chase  only  ceased  as  the 
survivors  entered  the  town.  Gen.  Dunlap  was  lanced  and 
Jlis  ne<ble  bay  steed  severely  wounded.  Some  were  killed  as 
the  retreat  began.  A  Mexioan,  naked  and  terribly  wound- 
ed, crawled  in  some  time  later. 

On  the  20tlh  Capt.  Carras  (or  Carracas),  with  a  company 
of  Mexicans  and  Americans  (Wm.  H.  Hargis  being  of  the 
party):  went  out,  gathered)  up  the  remains  of  the  ten  un- 
fortunate settlers  who  had  fallen  and  conveyed  tjhem  in. 
Coffins  were  improvised  by  Major  Bennett,    it  being  a  time 


4- Judere  Hood  was  killed  by  the  Comanches  in  the  Council  House  hand-to-hand  f  ierht 
iA.San  Antonio,  in  the  sprinff  of  1840. 
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when  lumber  was  very  scarce,  and  on  Monday,  Octf.  21,  1838, 
lafter  an  eloquent  address  by  Judge  Jajnes  W.  Robinson, 
the  deceased  heroes  were  committed  to  earth  in  the  Ameri- 
can cemetery  adjoining  the   Campo  Santo  of  the  town. 


INDIAN  TROUBLES  IN  EAST  TEXAS  ~  FIRST  STAGES 
OF  THE  ''CORDOVAN  REBELLION." 

July  1,  1838,  Capt.  Seguin  wrote  President  Houaton  that 
a  mesaenger  had  just  arrived  in  San  Antonio,  who  reported 
having  se-en  two  men,  a  German  and  a  Mexican,  who  had 
been  killed  by  Comanches,  and  were  lying  by  the  roadi  side 
four  miles  from  town.  Seguin  said  that  he  was  about  to 
start  with  a  company  in  pursuit  of  the  Indians.  In  conclu- 
sion, he  urged  upon  the  President  the  neoessity  for  better 
armed  protection  for  the  frontier.  The  powerful  pushing  of 
the  frontier  line  westward,  with  surveyors  moving  in  ajd- 
vance  of  it  as  avant  couriers,  was  not  the  only  cause  that 
stirred  the  Indiians  to  deadly  action  in  1838 ;  another  equal- 
ly potent  one  was  the  military  policy  adopted  by  the  Mexi- 
can Govermnent  to  keep  alive  its  claim  to  Texas.  It  had  in 
view  the  invasion  and  re-conquest  of  Texias  by  a  Mexican 
army  with  the  aid  of  the  entire  body  of  Texas  Indians  as 
allies. 

To  secure  their  co-operation,  agents  were  sent  among 
them  to  represent  that  they  would  be  given  fee  simple  titles 
to  all  the  lands  they  claimed  if  they  woiuld  begin  at  onae 
and  actively  wage  ceaseless,  and  murderous  war  upon  the 
whites.  They  weire  told'  that  it  was  folly  to  expect  any- 
thing from  the  whites  except  expulsion,  or  extermination; 
and)  that  if  they  stood  by  Mexico,  it  would  sitand  by  them. 
The  white  people  suspected  in  a  general  way  what  was  go- 
ing forward,  but  the  conception  they  enterttadned  was  so  far 
short  of  the  truth  that  they  w  re  amazed  at  the  extent  and 
diabolism  of  the  actual  plot  when  it  was  disclosed  by  papers 
captured  in  the  following  year,  under  circumstamces  that 
will  be  detailedf  in  the  next  chapter.  . 

The    following    is    a    statement    of    part    of  the  con- 
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.tents     of     one     of     the    paprens:       A    letter     written     by 

Vicente     Cordova     to     Manuel    Flores — and    inserted    here, 

for    the    reason    that    it    renders  more  intelligrljble  events 

ihaA  follow.    The  dait^e  of  Cordova's  letter  is  July  19,  1838. 

H^  says  that  he  had  been  coanmisisioned  by  G>en.  Filisola  to 
visit  the  Indians  anjd  induioe  them  to  become  lauxilliaries  of 
the  Mexican  national  army  of  invasion;  and!  had!  entered  <m 
his  duties  by  inviting  a  meeting  of  neighboring  tribes.  Con- 
tinuing, he  says:  ** Being  informed  that  you  have  been  ap- 
pointed for  the  same  purpose,  I  would  like  to  know  what 
preliminary  action  you  have  taken,  and  for  you  to  advance, 
with  such  force  as  you  may  be  able  to  comonanld,  lais  far  as 
you  may  judge  proper  ♦  ♦  •  to  hiold  with  me  verbal  commun- 
ioatiotti  in  order  that  we  may  have,  in  our  respective  stations 
an  understanding,  *  *  *  and  that  you  will  bring  the  pipe, 
of  which  I  understand  you  are  in  possession,  in  order  that 
the  Indian  chiefs  mtay  smoke  it,  of  the  Cherokee  and  other 
tribes  who  have  promised  me  to  unite  as  soon  as  poissible  for 
action,  and  who  have,  also,  agreed  thiat,  in  case  our  plan 
should  be  discovered  in  ihe  meantime,  they  will  commence 
operationts  with  the  force  we  have  in  hand^  it  is  highly  de- 
sirable that  you  should  approach  to  give  us,  in  isuch  case,  a 
helping  hand.'' 

August  4,  1838,  citizens  of  Nacogdoehes  who  were  in 
search  of  horises  that  had  been  stolen  from  them,  found  the 
animals  in  a  Mexican  settlement.  On  the  way  borne,  with 
their  property,  the  white  men  were  fired  upon  and  one  of 
their  number  killed.  T(hey  pursued  the  murderers  a  short 
distance;    but    coming  into  a  large  trail,  returned'  to  town. 

August  7th,  Capt.  John  Durst  reported  to  Maj.-Gen. 
Ruek,  commanding  the  T^exas  militia,  that  one  hundred'  or 
more  Mexicans  were  under  arms  and  encamped  on  tlhe  An- 
gelina river.  Capt.  Antomio  Manchaca  who  went  to  the  camp, 
reported  that  there  were  120  Mexicans  and  25  Biloxi  and 
lonie  Indians. 

Gen.  Rusk    issued    requisition  for  men    of    the  eiastern 
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militia  brigade  aiad,  while  waiting  far  them  to  ais»emble,  ata- 
tio«ne<i  a  company  of  sixty  volunteers  «t  the  lower  crossing 
of  the  Angelina.  On  the  8th,  President  Houston  who  waa  in 
Nacogdoches,  issued  a  proclamation  ordering  the  Mexicans 
and  Indians  to  disperse  and  to  return  to  their  tomes  undor 
penalty  of  being  declared  enemies  of  the  Republic.  On  the 
10th,  it  was  learned  that  300  Indians  had  joined  t)iie 
Mexicans.  On  that  day  President  Houston,  received  a 
communication  from  Vicente  Cordova,  Nat  Morris,  Joshua 
Robertson,  Juan  Jose  Rodriguez,  C.  Morales,  J.  Santos  Ooy, 
J.  Vicente  Micheli,  J.  Arriola  and!  A.  Corda,  leaders  of  the 
insurgents,  in  which  they  refused  to  obey  the  executive  or- 
der and  made  vague  declaration,  as  to  their  ultimate  pur- 
pose. 

During  the  day  Cordova  broke  ciamp  and  marched  in 
the  direction  of  the  Cherokee  settlement.  Maj.  Henry  W. 
Augustin  at  the  head  of  a  strong  detachment,  followed  him, 
while  Gen.  Rusk  with  his  main  force  advanced  directly  to- 
ward the  Cherokee  villa^ge.  On  reaching  the  Neehes  Saline, 
Gen.  Rusk  learned  that  Cordova's  force  had  dissolved)  and 
the  leader,  with  a  few  of  the  more  desperate  Cooshaties  and 
•Cherokees  and  some  of  his  Mexican  companions,  had  retreat- 
ed in  the  direction  of  the  Kickapoo  village  in  the  north- 
eastern cornier  of  Anderson  county.  Rusk  followed  him 
there  and,  forty  miles  further  on  to  the  Killough  settlements, 
where  be  abandoned  the  chase,  there  being  no  hope  of  over- 
taking the  fugitives. 

Joined  byi  a  few  of  the  Itickapoos  at  their  village,  Cor- 
dova noiw  made  his  way  to  the  headwaters  of  tjhe  Trinity, 
where  he  continued  his  fiendish  machination^. 

Thus  the  accidental  circumstance  of  the  search  for  stolen 
horses,  precipitated  a  series  of  events  that  spoiled  his  plans 
for  1838.  No  army  of  invasion  was  moving  from  Mexico. 
Not  even  Flores  wais  at  hand  with  a  force  to  co-operate. 
Yet  the  fierce  anger  of  his  Mexican  fellow  conspirators  at 
the  Americans,  forced  him  to  act,  and  he  did  iso  boldly  amd 
called  upon  the  Cherokees  to  take  the  warpath.    Those  In- 
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dians  liad  a  great  deal  at  stake.  Tli-ey  were,  also,  more  than 
f  rdinarily  intelligent.  They  saw  that  the  emute  was  prema- 
ture, and  would'  be  a  failure^ — they  still  hopedl  for  justice 
from  the  Am-ericanis.  Presid'ent  Houston  was  in  Nacogdochels, 
and  they  had  unbounded  faith  in  the  recititude  of  his  imten- 
tions,  and  trusted  that  he  had  power  to  give  effect  to  them, 
hence  they  refused  Cordova's  overtures. 


DEFEAT  OF  THE  KICKAFOOS. 

In  the  meantime,  taking  advantage  of  the  disturbed  con- 
ditions in  that  section,  the  Kickapoos  were  depredating  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  call  for  prompt  action.  Accordingly,  with  a 
hastily  collected  company  of  200  volunteers,  General 
Rusk  moved  against  them.  Leaving  Fort  Houston  on  Oct. 
14!th,  he  arrived'  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Kickapoo  town  (in  what 
is  now  Anderson  county)  and  at  sunset  on  the  following  day 
made  a  furious  attack.  After  an  engagement  of  some  fif- 
teen minutes  the  enemy  fled  and  were  hotly  pursued  for 
some  distance.  No  official  report  of  this  fight  exists,  but 
it  jifi  known  Ithat  eleven  warriors  were  left  dead  on  the  field 
and  presumably  a  much  larger  number  were  wounded.  Rusk 
had  eleven  men  wounded  but  wn>e  killed.* 


ROUTING  THE  COMANCHES. 

A  feiw  days  later,  on  the  25th  of  this  month,  Col.  John 
C.  Neil  with  his  force  attacked  a  considerable  party  of  Co- 
manches  at  the  Jose  Maria  Village  (afterwards  the  site  of  Fort 
Graham)  in  Young  county.  After  a  fierce  and  bloody  battle, 
the  Indians  were  defeated  ^md  fled,  **  leaving  many  of  their 
warriors  slain."  The  casualties  to  the  Texans  are  not  J 
known.  fl 

Such  military  demonstrations  and  summary  dealings  with 
the  eavages  and  Mexicans,  at  least  served  to  overawe  and 
prevent  them  from  comibining  in  thedr  raids. 


»lBdiMi  W»ri  Md  Pioaeere  of  Tez«e,  p.  107. 
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The  citizens  of  Eiast  Texas,  with  arms  in  their  hands  aikd 
emboldened,  under  Rusk  and  other  brave  leaders,  had  noth- 
ing to  fear ;  welcomed  a  challenge  by  the  Indians  to  mortal 
combat,  and  were  more  tham  a  match  for  their  hated  foes. 
But  murders,  such  as  the  Hutchison  massacre ;  the  trag- 
edies in  the  Eden's  settlement,  and  other  atrocious  affairs, 
occurring  in  the  eastern  part  of  t|lie  Republic  about  this  pe- 
riod, chilled  their  hearts,  not  with  a  coward's  terror,  but  an 
appalling  one  nevertheless,  for  thev  realized  that  courage 
and  superior  numbers,  arms  and  discip^line,  furnished  no  pro- 
tection against  their  occurrence.  The  frontiermen  did  not 
Jmow  but  that,  at  an  unexpected  moment,  death  in  its  most 
appalling  form,  would  obliterate  aiHl  that   they  held  dear. 


RUSK  CHASES  INDIANS  ACROSS  THE  BORDER. 

In  a  dispatch  from  headquarters  at  Fort  Caddo,  Dec. 
1,  1838,  Gen.  Rusk  gave  account  of  crossing  into  Louisiana 
and  compelling  a  large  party  of  Caddo  Indians  to  surrender 
their  arms  to  the  Unflted  States  Indian  agent  at  Shreveport 
and  agree  tO'  remain  quiet  until  the  existing  damger  of  hos- 
tilities subsided. 

These  Indians  were  to-  be  fed  by  the  Texas  government 
until  their  arms  were  returned  to  them.  He  said  that  until 
after  his  arrival  with  militia  and  this  actoni  had  been  taken 
by  him,  the  people  of  Texas  west  of  the  boirder-line,  believed 
that  the  Caddos  intended  to  march  through  the  settlements  to 
a  junction  with  the  prairie  Indians,  and  there,  in  connection 
with  them,  turn  back  and  murder  and  pillage.  The  white 
'people  aibandbned  their  homes  and  assemibled  in  the  forts 
for  protection. 

It  is  difficult  at  this  day  to  fully  realize  the  excited  aaid 
hostile  state  of  the  public  mind  in  Texas  in  the  latter  pait 
of  1838,  with  regard  to  Indians,  further  than  that  it  was 
such  as  to  wholly  neutralize  every  fact  and  argument  that 
was  adduced  in  favor  of  any  of  them.  «, 
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LAMA&  a  K£IOK. 

The  general  election  for  President,  Vice-President,  mem- 
bers of  Cangress  and  other  officers  of  the  Republic  occurred 
September  3,  1838. 

Mirabeau  B.  Lamar,  James  Collinsworth,  Peter  W.  Gray- 
aon,  'and  Robert  Wilson  were  rival  candidates  for  the  pres- 
idency. There  were  two  well  defined  political  parties — the 
Houston  and  Anti-Houston — that'  crystalized  during  the  year. 

The  campaign  was  a  very  bitter  one — ^^so  bitter  that  Gray- 
son shot  and  killed  himself ,  at  Bean's  Station,  Tennessee,  and 
Gollinsworth  leaped  from  ^a  steamer  and  drowned  himself  in 
Galveston  Bay  before  the  day  of  eleetiom. 

They  were  too  sensitive  and 'proud  to  withstand  the  mud- 
slinging  and  vilification  that  was  indu'lged  in  sls  a  mtatter  of 
course  in  that  day  in  Texas,  'and  in  the  United  States.  La- 
mar received  6,995  votes  and  Wilson  252, — 300  were  scat- 
tering. 

President  Houston  was  not  a  candidate.  The  constitu- 
tion provided  that  the  first  President  should  hold  offiee  for 
two  years  and  each  of  his  successors  for  three  years,  and 
that  no  President  should  be  eligible  for  election  for  the 
term  next  succeeding  that  foir  whieh  he  was  chosen. 

Mirabeau  B.  Lamar,  as  President,  and  David  G.  Bur- 
net,  as  Vice-President,  were   inaugurated  December  9,  1838. 

In  his  inaugural  message,  Lamar  declared  that  the  omly 
means  by  which  Indian  hostilities  could  be  brought  to  an 
end  were  the  extinction  or  total  expulsion  of  United  States 
Indians  who  were  domiciled  in  Texas.  He  asked  that  im-j 
amLediate  legislative  action  be  taken  for  the  etstablishment  of] 
a  line  of  military  posts  along  the  frontier  and  the  organi- 
zation and  maintemance  of  a  strong  military  force  in  order] 
that  the  policy  he  declared  might  be  given  vigorous  and  im- 
mediate effect. 

He  declared  that  the  boundaries  of  the  Republic  would  i 
he  defined  and  made  good  by  the  sword  f  took  ground  I 
against  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United  States;  fav- 
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ored  the  establishmeot  of  a  national  baak ;  and  spoke  noble 
words  in  favor  of  popular  education.* 

Gen.  Albert  Sidney  Johnston  was  appointed  Secretary 
of  war  December  13,  1838,  and  qualified  December  16. 

CoDigress  responded  promptly  to  th«  recomendations  of 
the  President,  as  a  majority  of  the  members  had  been  elected 
as  advocates  of  the  principles  and  policies  he  declared. 

It  passed  an  act,  approved  December  21,  that  provided 
for  a  mounted  regimein.t  of  840  men  rank  and  file  to  protect 
the  frontier,  and  for  the  establishment  oif  the  line  of  posts 
proposed.  The  men  were  to  be  enlisted  for  three  years,  to  be 
paid  $16.00  per  month  and  be  given  a  bounty  of  $30.00  in 
money  and  a  certificate  for  land. 

An  act  approved  December  29,  provided  for  a  corps  of 
mounted  rangers,  to  consist  of  eight  companies  of  fifty-nine 
men  (rank  and  file)  each.** 

All  spoils  that  were  captured  (except  recovered  property 
of  citizens  of  I'exas)  were  to  be  divided  among  the  captors. 
Troops  who  were  already  enlisted,  under  act  of  May  15,  1838, 
were  to  proceed  forthwith  to  the  Nueces. 

A  few  days  later  an  act  was  passed  and  approved,  that 
provided  for  a  mx>unted  regiment  of  472  men  to  serve  for  six 
months. 

Despite  all  measures  and  every  effort  to  keep  the  In- 
dians in  subjection  and  to  prevent  or  intercept  their  hos- 
tile raidfe,  depredationa  and  murders  increased  to  an  alarm- 
ing extent.  Tihe  clouds  of  despair  were  gathering  and  soon 
hung  heavy  all  along  the  frontier.  As  Gen.  K.  H.  Doug- 
las wrote  Secretary  of  War  Johnston,  on  Dec.  30,  1838,  **  the 

»Durinflr  his  term  fifty  learuei  of  land  were  set  apart  for  the  establishmeiit  of  • 
university  and  three  lea^ruee  to  each  county  for  school  purposes. 

»  ♦The  followinar  number  of  men  were  to  be  stationed  at  the  localities  mentioned:  At, 
or  near.  Red  River.  56;  At.  or  near,  the  Three  Forks  of  %he  Trinity.  168;  at,  or  near,  the 
Brazos,  112;  at,  or  near,  the  Colorado,  112;  at,  or  near,  the  San  Marcos.  56;  at,  or  near,  the 
Cibolo.  58;  at,  or  near,  the  Frio.  56;  and  at.  or  near,  the  Nuecos.  124.  A  strongrly  garri- 
soned post  was  to  be  esUblished  at  the  upper  settlements  on  Red  River.  The  resrimente 
were  to  be  divided  into  two  battalions,  one  of  which  was  to  operate  east  of  and  the  other 
west  of  the  Colorado. .  A  military^  road  wa»  to  be  constructed  from  the  mouth  of  the  Kia- 
Mitia  to  the  point  where  the  regular  highway  from  San  Antonio  to  the  Presidio  do  Ri» 
Grande  crossed  the  Nueces. 
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affairs  of  the  Texas  frontier  were  never  in  so  critical  a  con- 
dition. ' ' 

Thus  the  catalogue  grows  in  volume  and  intensity,  with 
tragic  episodes  that  would  extend  many  pages,  did  the  lim- 
its of  this  volume  permit.  Thht  which  follows,  and  especial- 
ly matters  transpiring  within  the  next  two  years — during 
President  Lamar's  turbulent  roign — presents  a  still  darker 
and  sadder  picture  of  pioneer  life  and  border  trials  in  Tex- 
as. And  yet,  to  him  who  can  see  beneath  the  surface  of 
history  the  mighty  forces  that  are  the  soul  of  it,  the  records 
of  1838  are  full  of  interest  and  food  for  pleasant  reflection ; 
of  interest  because  it  exhibits  the  growth  of  a  healthy  and 
complex  social  orgaaization,  and  food  for  pleasant  reflection 
for  the  reason  that  it  justifies  the  beliSx  that  such  growth 
is  normal  under  free  institutions  such  as  the  pioneers  and 
partiot  fathers  of  Texas  established  and  partially  developed 
under  such  confusing,  adverse  and  painful  conditions.* 

♦An  important  event  affecting  the  affairs  of  the  Texas  Republic  during  this  year 
was  the  death  of  Gen.  John  A.  Wharton— an  irreparable  loss  from  the  ranks  of  the  great 
men  of  early  Texas— a  man  whom  Judge  Burnett  in  a  memorial  oration  pronounced  "*he 
keenest  blade  on  the  field  of  San  Jacinto." 

Another  important  matter  was  the  creating  of  a  navy  for  the  Republic.  Septem- 
ber 17, 1838,  Samuel  M.  Williams  entered  into  a  contract  for  Frederick  Dawson  to  furnish 
Texas  with  the  new  navy,  provided  for  by  act  of  November  4, 1837,  Dawson  to  receive  as 
payment  two  bonds  of  the  Republic  for  $280,000  each. 


This  is  a  photograph  of  the  pistol  that  Euclid  M.  Cox,  mortally  wounded  in  the  Bat- 
tle Creek  Fight,  sent  home  to  his  wife. 


CHAPTER  XII. 
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OND^ITI(0NS  on  the  Indian  fnontier  at  Hhe 
beginning  of  1839  were  particularly  threat- 
ening. Since  1831  the  Unitedl  States'  gov- 
leminent  had  steadily  pursued  a  policy  of  re- 
moving Indians  from  their  ancestral  homes 
in  the  ** states"  to  the  district  beween  the 
Arkansas,  Red  River  and  the  False  Wash- 
ita along  the  boundary  line  of  Texas  and 
Mexico.  It  was  estimated  that  in  a  short 
time  there  would  be  concentrated  on  th«e 
frontiers  of  Texas  240,000  of  these  Indians,  including 
about  45,000  warriors,  some  of  whom  would  be  certain  to  make 
thieving  and  murderous  incursions  unless  prevented. 

The  Texas  Indians  were  restless  and  most  of  them  hostile. 
It  was  believed  that  the  agricultunal  tribes  located'  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  Republic  were  co-operating  with  the  prai- 
rie Indians,  and  it  was  known  that  some  sort  of  conspiracy 
was  being  hatched  between  the  Mexicans  and  Indians  to  make 
a  more  united  and  determined  effort  to  prevent  extension  of 
the  frontiers  into  the  Indian  country  and  to  retard  settle- 
ment and,  if  possible,  to  miake  Texas  untenable  and  undesir- 
able to  its  Anglo-American  inhabitants.  The  Comanches  were 
at  war  with  the  Lipans  and  Tonkawas.  The  latter  circum- 
stance was  a  favorable  one  for  the  whites,  as  the  Lipans  and 
Tonkawas  joined  with  them  against  the  Comanches — the  Li- 
pans for  the  most  part  pitching  their  camps  within  the  set- 
tlements. 
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THE  MORGAN  MASSACRX. 

And  now  we  will  chronicle  some  of  the  events  occurriiigr 
in  the  course  of  border  warfare  history.  The  narrative  of 
pathetic  scenes  immediately  following  are  true  as  to  details 
and  not  overdrawn  as  to  extent  of  fiendish  atrocity.  The 
account  of  these  atrocious  crimes  was  prepared  by  ^Tohn 
Henry  Brown  from  data  furnished'  by  surviving  participants 
and  firs't  published  in  an  issue  of  the  old  Texas  Almanac 
more  than  half  a  century  ago.  We  follow  Brown  in  sub- 
stance : 

On  the  east  side  of  the  Brazos, near  tfhe  *' Falls, ''the  Mor- 
gans and  Marlins,  somewhat  intermarried,  constitfuted  sever- 
al families  residing  a  few  miles  apart,  some  aibove  and  some 
a  little  below  the  site  of  the  present  town  oif  Marlin.  There 
was  a  considerable  settlement  along  the  river  for  some 
twenty  miles,  but  the  country  ^beyond  or  above  them  was 
open  to  the  Indians.  The  period  to  which  reference  is  made 
was  the  winter  of  1838-39, 

On  Sundiay  night,  the  1st  day  of  January,  1839,  a  part 
of  the  families  of  James  Marlin  and  Mrs.  Jones,  and  the 
family  of  Jackson  Morgan,  were  together,  passin;g  the  night 
with  the  family  of  Greorge  Morgan,  at  what  is  now  called  Mor- 
gan's Point,  six  miles  above  the  town  of  Marlin.  The  remain- 
der of  the  divided  families  were  at  the  house  of  John  Marlin, 
seven  miles  lower  down  the  rdver.  John  and  James  Marlin 
were  brothers;  the  others  of  that  name  were  their  children. 

A  little  after  dark  the  hoaise  of  George  Morgan  was  sud- 
denly surroumdedl  andi  attacked  by  Indians,  who  instantly 
rushed  in  upon  the  inmates,  giving  them'  no  time  for  defense. 
Old  Mr.  Georige  Morgan  and  wife,  their  gt^anjdlson,  Jackson 
Jones,  Jackson  Morgan's  wife,  and  Miss  Adeline  Marlin,  a 
young  lady  od  sixteen,  were  all  tomahawked  and  scalped'  in 
the  house  within  the  space  of  a  few  mdnuteis  after  the  first 
alarm.  Miss  Stacy  Ann  Marlin  (afterwards  the  wife  of  Wil- 
liam Morgan)  was  severely  wounded  and  left  for  dead.  Three 
child)ren  were  in  the  yard!  playing  when  the  attack  was  made. 
One  of  these,  Isaao  Marlin,    ten  years  of  age,  secreted  him- 
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self  under  the  fence,  and  there  reanained  until  the  tragedy  was 
over.  Another  child,  Wesley  Jone«,  -at  once  ran  into  the 
houi&e,  but  fieeing'  th-e  Indiansi  entering  and  tomahawking  th« 
inmatejs,  ran  out  unobserved  by  the  murderous  demons,  and 
was  followed  by  Mary  Marlin,  another  child.  They  both  es- 
caped together.  Th-e  wounded  lady  retaining  consciousness, 
feigned  death,  but  was  not  scalped  as  all  the  others  were. 
The  Indians  roUbed  the  house  of  its  contents  and  left.  Wihen 
they  bad)  gone,  andl  silence  again  reigned,  the  herodc  child 
first  mentioned,  Isaac  Marlin — his  name  (should  be  immortal- 
ized— crept  from  his  hiding-place,  and  entering  the  house 
carefully  and  silently,  examined  the  bodies  to  findl  which 
were  dead*  His  wounded  sister,  supposing  bim:  to  be  an  In- 
diani,  rem;ained  perfectly  motionlesis  until  he  had  gone,  when 
she  crawled  out  of  the  house.  Little  Isaac  then  took  the  path 
leading  to  John  Marlin 's,  and  ran  the  entire  distance,  seven 
miles,  very  quickly, — a  swift  messenger  of  death  l|a  his  kin- 
dred there  assembled.  Wesley  Jones  'and  Mary  Marlin  did 
not  get  in  till  daylight,  and  the  wounded  Miss  Marlins  not 
till  noon  the  next  day. 

As  soon  as  little  Isiaac  arrived  at  John  Marlin 'is  house 
and  narrated  his  pathetic  story,  that  gentleman,  his  brother, 
James,  Williami  N.  P.,  and  Wilson  Marlin,  Jacksion  and  Geo. 
W.  Morgan,  and)  Albert  G.  Gholson,  immediately  hastened 
to  the  scene,  and)  found  the  facts  identical  with  the  child's 
naaration.  Other  relief  arrived  next  day,  and  the  dead  were 
consigned  to  their  graves  amid  the  wailings  of  their  grief- 
strickeu  relatives  and  friends.  ■. 


ATTACK  ON  MARLIN 'S  HOUSE. 

Ten  days  later,  the  Indians,  about  seventy  in  num- 
ber attacked  the  house  of  John  Marlin  and  his  son 
Benjamin  (whose  descendants  still  reside  in  Milam  coun-' 
ty)  and  of  Jarett  Menefee  and  his  son  Thomas.  This 
time  the  whites  were  better  prepared  for  defcmee.  Tihe  In- 
dianas  charged  upon  the  four  men,  who  made  a  stout  and  gal- 
lant fight,  killing  seven  Indiane  and  wounding  others  with- 
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out  receiving  any  injury;  thtemselves.  Tired  of  that  kind  of 
reception,  the  savages  sooni  withdrew,  carrying  off  their  dead 
and  wounded.  "Whea  the  attack  was  made,  Menefee's  negro 
man,  **Hinichey,*'  was  at  a  short  distance  from  the  hou^e, 
but  f ailinjg  to  reach  it  in  time,  he  left  in  donlble-quick  time 
for  the  settlementsi  below,  and  made  twenty-five  mileis  in 
pretty  fair  sadldle-horse  time.  **Hinchey*'  at  once  reported 
the  attack,  and  a  company  was  quickly  gathered  together, 
who  lost  no  time  in  repairing  to  the  scene  of  action,  in  order 
to  relieve  their  besieged  friends,  but  found  the  red-skins 
had  retreated,  as  before  istated. 


BRYANT'S  FIOHT  AND  DEFEAT. 

It  was  d*etermined,  however,  after  a  discussion  of  the 
matter  by  those  present,  that  they  must  pursue  audi  fight 
the  Indians,  or  abandon  their  homes  and  fall  back  into  the 
more  settled  parts  of  the  country.  They  chose  the  former 
alternative,  and  made  their  dispositions  accordingly.  The  ef 
fective  force  available  for  pursuit  was  forty-eight  men. 
Benjamiai  Bryant  (of  Bryant's  Station,  whose  surviving  fam- 
ily still  reside  in  Milam  county)  was  chosen  to  command. 

On  the  next  morning  Bryant's  party  took  the  trail  of 
the  enemy,  and  pursued,  crossing  the  Brazos  near  Morgan's 
Point.  On  the  west  side  they  found  a  deserted  camp  with 
fresh;  signs,  and  about  a  mile  ;Out  came  upon  a  fresh  trail. 
At  the  river  they  counted  sixty-four  fresh  horse-tracks  and 
a  trail  of  foot  Indians,  which  crossed  the  river.  Seeing  the 
prairie  on  fire  below,  they  supposed  it  to  be  Marlin's  house, 
and  hastened  back,  without  finding  the  enemy,  and  then 
halted  for  the  night.  On  the  next  morning^  January  16, 
they  started  out  again,  and  found  that  the  Indians  had  been 
at  the  deserted  houses  twoi  miles  above  and  plundered 
them.  Thence  they  traveled'  up  six  miles  to  Morgan's  Point, 
and  sudden^  discovered  the  enemy  in  the  open  timber 
near  a  dry  branch.  The  noted  chief,  Jose  Maria,  who  was 
riding  in  front  in  perfect  nonchalance,  halted,slipped  off  his 
gloves,  and,  taking  deliberate  aim,  fired  at  Joseph    Boren, 
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yffho  was  a  few  feet  in  advanoe,  cutting  his  coait-sleeve.  Jose 
Maria  then  gave  the  signal  for  his  men  to  fire,  and  the  action 
commenced.  Bryant  ord-ered  a  charge,  which  was  gallantly 
made,  though  the  captain  received  a  wound)  at  the  same  in- 
stant, which  accident  called  Ethan  Stroud!  to  the  command. 

The  Inddanis  firedJ  and  fell  back  into  the  ravine.  Simul- 
taneous with  the  charge,  David  W.  Campbell  fired  at  Jose 
Maria,  the  ball  strikinsg  him  on  the  breaist^bone,  but  failing 
to  dismount  him.  Albert  G:  Gholson  then  shot  the  chief's 
horse,  which  died'  in  the  ravine.  The  Texans  fhen  charged 
up  to  the  bend  of  the  ravine  and  fired,  when  the  Indians 
commenced  reireating  down  the  bed  of  the  ravine  towards  a 
d'ensely  timbered  bottom.  Seeing  this,  a  part  of  the  whites 
rushed  down  below  to  cut  Uhem  off.  This  caused  the 
enemy  to  return  to  the  first  positjion  and  renew  the  defense, 
by  which  time,  supposing  the  day  to  be  won,  our  men  had 
somewhat  stcattered  andi  were  acting  each  for  himiself.  The 
result  was  that  when  the  enemy  reopened  the  fire  several 
were  wounded,  and  confusion  and  disoirder  at  once  ensued. 
To  remedy  this,  the  men  were  ordered  to  retreat  to  another 
point  some  two  hundred  yards  distant,  in  order  to  draw  the 
Indians  from  their  concealment.  This  unfortunate  order, 
from  the  prevailing  confusion,  was  understood  by  some  of 
the  meu)  to  be  an  uaqualified  retreat.  Panic  seized  some  of 
them,  which  being  discovered  by  the  wily  Jose  Maria,  he 
gave  the  commandi  andl  charged  in  full  force,  making  the 
welkin  ring  with  hideous  and  exultant  y^lls.  Several  of  the 
whites  fell,  and  the  rout  now  became  general.  "Without  or- 
der, in)  utter  confusion,  and  each  man  acting  for  himself, 
Ihey  were  hotly  pursued  for  four  miles,  their  pursuers'  deal- 
ing death  and  carnage  among  them. 

In  the  disaster  some  acts  were  performed  which  deserve 
mention.  David  W.  Campbell,  not  at  first  observing  the  re- 
treat, wm  about  being  surrounded  by  the  savages  when  the 
brave  Captain  Eli  Chandler,  already  mounted,  rushed-  to  his 
relief  and  took  him  up  behind  him.  Young  Jackson  Powers, 
missing  his  horse,  mounted  on  a  pony  behind   WilHaon   MJc- 
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Grew,  hm  arm  bei^g  broken  at  the  same  moment,  as  he  was 
letreating.  His  brother  Wiiliam  came  up  at  thag  moment, 
mounted  on  a  large  horse,  and  requested  him  to  leave  the 
pony  and  ride  behind'  him.  Poor  fellow !  he  dismounted,  but, 
from  his  broken  arm  and  the  reJ^tlessness  of  the  horse,  he 
was  unable  to  mount  before  the  Indians  had  rushed  up  and 
tomahawked!  him,  his  brofther  only  leavimg  him  just  in  time 
to  save  his  own  life.  William  N.  P.  Mairlin,  before  the  re- 
treat, wasi  so  severely  woundi'd  in  the  hip  thait  he  could  mot 
mount,  and  was  about  being  left,  when  David  Cobb  ran  up 
Md  threw  him  on  his  horse  amid  a  shower  of  balls  and 
arrows.  Wilson  Reed,  a  daring  fellow,  in  the  r entreat  was 
knocked  from  his-  horse  by  the  projectin(g  limb  of  a  tree,  the 
enemy  being  close  at  hand,  wh  en  he  sang  out  in  a  half -mirth- 
ful tone,  *'0h,  Loird,  bioys,  Mary  Ann  is'  a  widow!*'  but 
some  brave  fellow  pickled  hdm  up  and  carried  him  safely  off. 
TYiii  loss  of  the  whitets  in  this  fight  was  ten  killed  and  five 
woun<iied.  The  loss  of  the  Indians  was  about  the  same 
number;  but  they  were  greatly  elated  by  their  suc- 
cess,* and  became  more  dari  ag  than  ever  until  checked 
by  that  situbborn  an^  destructive  engagement,  known  as 
** Bird's  Victory,"  in  Bell  county. 


PATE  OF  THE  WEBSTER  FAMILY. 

In  January  the  famiily  of  James  Webster  and  twelve 
men  who  were  esconting  them  to  their  home  int  what  is  now 
Williamson  county,  were  atitacked  by  Comanches  on  the  San 
Gabrietl.  The  white  men  formed  their  wagons  in  a  hol- 
low square,  and  fought  from  sunrise  until  10  o'clock  a.  m., 
when  the  last  of  them  were  slain.  Mrs.  Webster  and  little 
daughter  were  made  captives.     She  escaped-  with  her  child 

*> Joie  Maria,  so  Ions  the  dread  of  the  frontier,  but  afterwards  the  most  pacific  and 
ciTilized  Comanche  chief  on  the  fforcrnment  rcserrc.  has  always  acknowledsred  that  he 
was  whipped  and  retreating  until  he  ebserred  the  panic  and  eonf  nsion  amonr  the  Taxans. 
Jose  Maria  risited  Bryant's  Station  years  afterwards  and  offered  Bryant  his  pipe  to  smoke. 
Brynnt  Insisted  that  Joec  Maria  should  smoke  first,  as  be  had  won  the  fiffbt.  and  the  old 
ebief  proudly  followed  the  •ucseetioa. 
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|ii€«Jly  1|wo  y^ara  later,  andl  reached  San  Antonio    a    few 
days  after  the  Council  House  figiht. 

•During  January,  Ben  and  Henry  McCulloch,  Wilson 
Randle,  David  Hienson  and  John  Walfen,    accompain-ed    by 

[  thirty-fiv«  Tonkawas,  defea/ted  a  band  af  Comamchies  and 
Wacos  on  Peach  Creek,  ini  Gonzales  countjy,     killing     five 

j,  and  wounding  a  considerable  number.  Tlhei  only  loss  sus- 
tained by  the  attacking  party  was  ome  Tonkawia  killed. 

In  the  same  month  a  company  of  land  locaters  re- 
treated fnom  Uvalde  Canyon  to  avoid  beimg  surpoundted  by 
Comanchies  who  threatened  to  attack  them.  In.  d«oing  so  th-ey 

;  were  opposed  by  a  small  parity  of  Indians  stattion-ed  at  the 
mouth  of  the  gorge,  but  charged  and  routed  them,  killing 
three  or  four,  and  reiaarned  to  San  Antonio  without  loss. 


FAMOUS  BXRB  CREEK  BATTLE. 

This  bloodjy  engta^gtement  ranks  as  one  'Oif  the  notable  In- 
dian battles  of  Texas,  aaidl  may  be  well  termed  a  model 
fight  between  Rangers  and  Comanches.  The  narrative 
which  follows  is  believed  to  be  sub;stantaally  correct,  having 
been  carefully  prepared  from  statiementis  and  notes  furnish- 
ed by  participants  and  others  of  authority. 

On  Sunday  morndng.  May;  27,  1839,  the  intrepid  Cap- 
tain John  Bird,  one  of  the  early  raniger  chiefs  of  Texasi,  with 
a  company  of  31  ramgers,  well  mounted  and  equipped^  left 
Fort  Milam  a/t  the  ** Falls"  of  t|he  Brazos,  on  a  scouting  ex- 
I  pedition  against  the  depreda-ting  bands  of  Indians  who  were 
constantly  makintg  forays  upon  the  unprotected  settlementa 
around  Fort  Griffin  on  Little  River,  which  was  a/t  that  time 
on  the  extreme  frontier  of  Texas  in  that  directionn-the  Bry- 
ants, Marlins,  Morgans  and  a  few  others  on  the  Brazo©  be- 
ing their  nearest  neighbors.  Capt.  Bird  arrived  at  Fort  Grif- 
fin at  1  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  diay,  and  at  once 
learned  that  Indians  hiad  been  seen  near  the  fort  bn/t  &  fefw 
hours  before  has  arrival. 

Without  dttfimonnting,  the  rangers  proceeded  to  the 
point  where  the  Indians  had  been  seen.    After  a  hurried 
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march  of  som-e  fiv'C  males  upon  the  freshly  made  trail,  they 
suddtenly  camje  upon  27  Comanches,  diismounted.  and  busy 
butchering  buffalos.  As  the  rangers  changed  dawm  upon  the 
unsuspecting  redskins  they  quickly  mounted)  and  fled  in 
different  dir-ections,  the  rangfers  following  hard  after  the 
main  body.  After  a  flight  of  some  three  miles,  the  Indians 
again  came  together  and!  foraniug  in  baittle  array,  confronted 
their  pursuers,  ready  for  a  fight.  The  rangers  a^gain  charged 
upon  them  and  aifter  a  sharp  skirmish  put  tho  Indians  to 
flight,  pursuing  them  for  several  miles  but  without  again 
overtaking  or  ecigaging  them. 

The  lenemy  hiaving  scatteired  in  various  directions  aiod 
the  horsets  of  the  rangetrs  beiag  considerably  jaded,  the 
chas-e  was  given  up.  But  as  the  rangers'  weire  returniing  to 
the  fort,  ajod  just  as  they  were  emeirgin-g  from  a  skirt  of  tim-  | 
ber  on  the  isouth  side  of  a  small  stream,  since  called  ' 
Birdls  Creek,  and  at  a  point  some  sevem  males  northeast  loi 
the  present  town  of  Belton,  they  were  surprised  and  al- 
most surrounded  by  about  forty  Indians,  who  shot  their 
arrows  at  th'em  fromi  every  direction.  The  rangers  dashed 
out  of  the  ambusih  ajid  made  for  a  ravine  some  600  yards  in 
front,  where,  fortunately,  there  was  a  spring,  w^hich  they 
succeeded  in  reaching,  despite  the  determined  efforts  made 
by  the  savages  to  cut  them  off.  The  Indians  now  retired  to  ^ 
the  crest  of  a  hill  a^bout  300  yards  distant;,  and  where  a 
*-* council'  of  war''  wais  held  and  ** signal  simiokes''— the  In- 
dian mode  of  telegraphing — sent  up  and  answered  from  sev- 
eral directions.  The  little  company  of  ranigers  now  well 
knew  the  Indians  would  soon  be  reinforced  and  that  the  red 
devils  would  then  swoop  down  upon  them  in  large  numbers. 
Orders  were  given  and  preprations  were  hurrieidly  made  toj 
defend  their  position,  and,  if  finally  overpowered  with  num-i 
"bers,  to  sell  their  live®  as  dearly  as  possible — those  miust  hav< 
been  critical  moments. 

In  about  half  an  hour  the  rangers  saw  a  large  body  oi 
mounted  warriors  rapidly  approaching  in  the  direction  of  theii 
aoafederaties,  and  in  a  few  minutes  th«  Ml  tojp  seemed  to  h( 
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lite(pally  alive  with  painited'  demons.  Increased  to  about  300 
in  numbers,  and  led  ibiy  the  noted  Oomanche  war  chief,  Buf- 
falo Hump,  the  Indians  now  arrayied  themselvaa  in  imjposing 
battle  order,  and  with  some  semblanoe  of  malitary  dia^pla-y, 
while  tihe  chief,  bedecked  with  his  immense  and  grotesque 
buffalo  hide  wiar  bonnet  surmounted  with  horns,  Tode  up 
and  down  the  lines,  giving  orders  and  diefiantly  gesticulat- 
ing and  pointing  toward  the  enemy.  The  Indians  were  con- 
fid  enit  of  viictoTyi,  The  little  band  of  rangers  were  cool  and 
determined,  but  the  odds  were  fearfid. 

Raising  the  Ooananehe  war  whoop  all  alon^g  their  lines, 
the  savage  red  warriors  oharged  down  upon  the  whites  in 
[the  ravine,  uttering  the  m'osit  unearthly  and  exultant  yelLs 
fthat  ever  greeted  the  ears  of  montalis,  land  at  the  same  time 
curing  in  a  regular  deluge  of  arrows.  The  brave  rangers 
Iwere  cool  and  steady  and  gave  them  a  most  deadly  reception, 
^causing-  a  number  to  reel  and  tumble  from  Iheir  mounts,  and 
(the  balance  to  retire  to  the  hill  top  without  carrying  off 
[their  dead  and  wounded.  Again  the  enemy  /charged',  in  bold 
[order,  this  time  advancing  to  witihdn  fifty  yards  of  the  rav- 
|vine,  but  under  the  galliuig  fire  of  the  rangers,  they  were 
(again  forced  to  beat  a  retreat,  leaving  a  number  of  their 
braves  upon  the  field.  Once  more,  but  somewhat  less  exul- 
.  tant,  they  were  led  in  a  eharge,  to  sustain  loss  and  be  forced 
back. 

Thus  chargined  and  discomfited,  the  maddened  red  war- 
riors retired  in  a  ibodiy  from  the  hill  top  and  out  'Otf  sight — 
to  council  and  plan  for  another  and  more  effective  attack. 
Meanwhile  the  little  band  of  dauntless  ranigers  were  busy, 
comforting  their  wounded,  improving  their  position  and  pre- 
paring as  best  they  could  for  another  onslaught,  which  they 
well  knew  would  be  made. 

Ere  long  the  Indians  again  appeared,  this  timie  in  two 
circling  companies,  and  immediately  ibore  down  and  around 
in  a  fiercer  attack  upon  the  rangers  than  ever,  this  time  clos- 
ing in  from  either  side,  determined'  to  rout  the  Mttle  company 
of  white®  fronM  thedr  position  and  to  annihilate  them  at  all 
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hazards.    The  strife  now  became  fearful  and  deadly.    The 
gallant  little  troop  of  rangers  in  the  ravine  fon<ghit  for  life, 
and)  taxed'  thear  energies  to  the  utmost.    It  was  ind«edi  a  ter- 
rifble  battle  against  fearful  odds— victory  trembled    in    the 
balance— tihe  rangers  despaired  but  were  determined  to  fight 
till  the  last  breath.    The  red-  warriors  were  loudly  exhorted, 
and  repeatedly  charged  almost  to  the  brink  of  thie    ravine, 
but  were  as  often  forced  back  by  the  deadly  aim  of  the  rang- 
er rifles.    The  field  was  an  almost  opea  prairie,  with  but  lit- 
tle to  shield  the  contending  ft^es  against  the  shower  of  ar- 
rows, and  the  leaden  hail  which  were  incessantly  being  sent. 
The  no-ble  Capitaini  Bird  was  killed'  early  in  the  fight,  and  six 
other  rangers  were  killed  or  wounded.     The  remainder,  now 
reduced'  to  only  25  in  number,  and  exhausted)  by  the  fierce 
^Jiid  protracted  contest,  seemed  doomed  to  almost  certain  des- 
truction, when  brave  James  Robinett,  a  young  German,  and 
upon  whom  the  command  now  devolved,  swore  ito   his  com- 
rade® that  he  would  kill  the  chief  in  the  next  chaxge,  at  the 
risk  of  his  own  life.    Robinett  had  not  long  to  wait    before 
the  Indians  again  charged,  led  by  their  brave  chief.     Ini  his 
full  war  toggery,  and  mounted  on  a  splendid  American  horse, 
he  presented  a  conspicuous  mark.     Taking  deliberate     aim 
Robinett  fired,  and,  true  to  his  vo-w,  succeeded  in  killing  the 
chief.    His  lifeless  body  was'  immediately  sua^rounded  by  ten 
or  ^  a    dozen     braves,     who     bore   it   out  of  sight,  leaving 
their     now     infuriated     comrades  to  avenge  his  deaith,  and 
for  a  time  the  battle  continued,  to  rage,  the  rangers  holding 
their  position  and  succestsfully  repulsdng  each  furious  assault 
Finally,  nighit  coming  on,  the  savages  sullenly     retired 
to  their  hill  top  position— having  sustained)  fearful    loss   in 
both  men  and)  horses— Nathaniel  Brookshire  in  an  official  re- 
port of  this  affair.    May    31,  1839,  says  the  supposed  num- 
ber  of  Indians  killed  on  the  field  was  only  thirty.    Later  evi- 
dence however  prorved  that  to  be  incorrect.  The  numiber  slain 
wais  not  less  than  fifty  warriors.  The  rangers  lost  five  of  their 
number  killed^their  lamented  captain,  and  Privates  Gales, 
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Nash,  Weaver,  and  one  otjher  whose  name  haa  not  been  giv- 
en— two  or  three  wo^und'ed. 

Exhausted,,  and  f earinig  the  Indiaaiis  lay  in  wait  nearby, 
the  rangers  remained'  under  cover  of  the  ravine  till  morning, 
when  they  mounjt.ed  their  horses  which  had  fortunately  been 
secured  and  held  in  tih^  ravine,  and  ventured  forth,  haistdly 
making  their  way  back  to  Font  Gritffin.  The  story  of  th^ 
sanguinary  eoigag-emtent  and  the  fate  of  their  brave  oom- 
rades  was  soon  told.  A  runner  was  sent  to  Fort  Milam  for 
reinforcements,  and  with  a  rough  coffin  wliiclh  had  been  pre- 
pared, the  fresh  force  repaired  to  the  battle-ground.  Captain 
Bird  and  hia  nnfortunato  comrades  were  placed  in  the  huge, 
imcoutli  recaptacle  andj  biome  back  by  a  detachment  to  the 
fort,  whea:^e  they  were  buried,  wMe  the  main  force  took  up 
the  trail  of  the  enemy  and  followed  in  hot  pursuit  as  far  aa 
** Stampede  Creek*'  wliere,  having  halted  for  a  short  r«st, 
their  horses  were  stampeded  about  midnight,  leaving  the 
rangers  afoot,  w'hioh  cdjcuimstance  gave  name  to  the  stream. 

Old  settlers  tell  of  often  visiting  the  scene  of  the  Birda 
Creek  battle;  of  gathering  flint  arrow  points,  and  of  view- 
ing numerous  bullet  holes  in  the  scattering  trees.  But 
the  battle  ground  is  now  enclosed  in  a  farm,  and  all  evidence 
of  the  desperate  struggle  has  long  since  disappeared,  save 
the  little  spring  in  the  ravine  wbich  still  bub^bleis  forth  its 
sweet,  sparklinig,  waters,  as  on  that  meanoratole  May  day  sev- 
enty odd  years  ago,  when  it  slaked  the  thirst  of  the  besieged 
rangers  and  cooledi  the  fevered  brown  and  ©risping  lips  of 
their  dying  comrades — murmuring  an  eternal  requiem  to  the 
memory  of  those  wlio  so  nobly  perish>ed  to  protect  others  and 
thus  aid  in  Tedieeming  a  fair  land  from-  savagery.  The  site 
of  old  Fort  Griffin  is  yet  known,  but  the  ecsact  .resting  place 
of  the  braYe  Captain  Bird  and  his  comrades  has  been  lost 
A  more  patriotic  duty  could  not  be  preformed  by  the  citiaeas 
of  grand  old  Bell  county  than  to  erect  at  some  pioinit  la  suit- 
able shaft  to  tbe  memory  of  these  fallen  heroes.  ,     » . 
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McCULLOCH'S    PEACH  CREEK  FIGHT. 

About  /the  first  of  MarcEj  immediately  following  the  not- 
able *'cold  siniap"*  prevalent  througbofut  southwest  Texas 
during  tjhe  latter  half  of  February,  1839,  Ben  McCulloch  and 
Henry  E.  MeCuUoch,  with  Wilson  Randel,  David  Han- 
son, John  D.  Walfin,  and  thirty-five  Tonkawa  warriors — 
under  the  immediate  command  of  their  trusty  old  chief  ,**  Capt. 
Jim  Kerr''  (a  name  assumed  througih  friendship  for  pioneer 
Jaanes  Kerr  of  DeWitt  Colony,  in  1826),  left  the  Tonkawa 
village  ait  the  junction  of  Peach  and  Sandy  Creeks,  some  fif- 
teen milcB  northeast  of  Gonzales,  on  a  campaign  tio.  the  moun- 
tains^-hoping  to  find  in  a  winter  camp  aaid  pos-sibly  reseue, 
the  Pu'tman  children  and  Matilda  Lockhart. 

In  tlie  mornintg  of  the  second  day  out,  and  some  tweaity- 
five  miles  higher  up  on  the  head  waters  of  PeacliJ  Creek, 
*Hhey  struck  a  fresh  trail  of  foot  Indians,  bearing  directly 
for  Gronzales.  This,  of  coursie,  changed  their  plans.  Duty 
to  their  threatened  neiglibors  demanded'  that  they  should  fol- 
low and  break  up  this  invading  party;  for  such  inroads  by 
foot  Indians  almost  invariably  resulted  m  the  loss  of  numer- 
ous hiorses,  and)  one  or  more — alas !  somietimes  many — ^lives  to 
the  settlers.'' 

After  a  haety  pursuit  of  threJe  or  four  hours,  the  inva- 
ders, a  party  of  thirteen  Waco  and  Comanche  warriors,  were 
sighted,  but  quickly  disappeared  into  a  dense  thicket  bor- 
dering a  branch.  As  a  last  resort  to  dislodge  or  enigage 
the  enemy,  the  Tonkawa  allies  were  stationed  around  the 
lower  end  of  the  thicket,  with  orders  to  intercept  all  retreat, 
while  Ben  and  Henry  McCulloch,  witih  Randel  and  Hanson, 
ventured  into  the  ambuscade.  ^*  Slowly  they  moved,  observ- 
ing every  precaution  till,  one  by  one,  each  of  the  four  had 
killed  an  Indian,  and  two  or  three    others   were   wounded.  *' 


♦This  destructive  sleet  was  the  heaviest  and  most  prolonged  ever  known  in  that 
part  of  the  country— continuing  for  ten  or  twelve  days,  while  the  ice  and  snow  shielded 
from  the  sun.  lay  upon  the  ground  for  a  much  longer  period.  Great  trees  were  bereft  of 
limbs  and  tops  by  the  immense  weight  of  ice,  and  bottoms  previoosly  open  were  simply 
choked  to  impassability  by  the  fallen  timbers. 
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Finally  tlhe  suipvivors  emerged  into  the  branch,  and  protect- 
ed somewhat  by  ks  banks,  fled  down  and  infto  a  larger  and 
almost  impenetrable  thicket.  Thus  foiled,  and'  night  coming 
en,  the  attack  was  not  resum-ed. 

Thoiigh  having  lost  €>ne  of  their  comrades  in  the  figtht, 
the  Tonkawas  were  elated  over  the  victory,  and  after 
scalping  the  dead  and  dying  Wacos  and  Comanches,  cutting 
off  their  hands,  feet,  arms  and  legs,  and  fleecing  strips  of 
fles'h  from  their  thigbs  and  breast,  they  were  ready  and 
anxious  to  return  to  their  village  and  engage  in  their  usual 
cannibal-like  and  mysitic  war  dance.  This,  of  course,  pre- 
vented further  operations,  and  here  the  expedition;  ended. 


COL.  MOORE'S  SA<N  SAlBA  FIGHT. 

Capt.  John  H.  Moore,  writing  from  LaiGrange,  March  10, 
made  the  following  official  report*  of  a  battle  fought  with 
the  Comanches  February  15,  1839: 

''*I  herewith  transmit  the  muster  rolls  of  three  volunteer 
companies  which,  in  conformity  to  the  act  of  Congress  au- 
thorizing tjhe  raising  of  volunteer  companies  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  frontier,  were  organifeed  on  the  25th  of  Janua- 
ry last,  at  the  upper  settlements  of  the  Coloradot  an^d  placed 
under  my  command  to  proceed  against  the  Coananches  on 
our  northwestern  frontier. 

'*From  this  place  we  proceeded  on  the  morning  of  the 
26th  directly  up  the  Oolorado.  On  the  13th  of  February, 
our  spies,  who  from  the  mouth  of  the  Llano  had  been  kept 
in  advance,  returned  and  reported  that  they  had  discovered 
an  encampment  or  village  of  Comanches  on  a  small 
stream  called  Spring  Creek,  in  the  valley  of  the  San  Saba. 

*'0n  the  succeeding  day  we  marched  about  an  hour  un- 
der cover  of  the  tiimber  of  the  Colorado  bottom.  We  then 
deposited  our  packs  and  baggage  in  a  place  of  seciurityand 
proceeded  onward,  stall  seeking  the  cover  of  the  timber  and 
valley,  to  a  place  about  ten  miles  from  the  village,  where 
we  remained  until  after  sunset. 
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'After  niighit,  we  proceeded  to  within  a  mile  of  the  vil- 
lage, Vhere  we  dismounted  and  tied  our  horsea  in  la  valley, 
and  having  put  eight  Ldpans  on  horseiback  with  ord^Srs  to 
staznpede  the  enemy 's  caballiado,  proceeded^  on  foot  to  within 
three  hundred  yards  of  the  town,  still  keeping  our  spies  in 
advance. 

**The  LaGrange  company,  under  Capt.  Wm.  M.  East- 
land, formed  the  right  wing,  the  Bastrop  comjpany,  Capt. 
Smithwiek,  ftthe  'centre;  and  the  Lipan's,  under  Castro,  their 
chief,  the  left. 

**The  attack  wais  made  after  dayhireak  by  miarcliing 
Cai>t.  Eastland  *s  company  in  advance,  downi  between  the 
timber  and  the  villajge  (whiose  skirts  run  parallel  to  each 
othar)  for  the  purpose  oif  having  the  timber  in  our  reatr  and 
driving  the  enemy  towardiS  the  prairie.  Wihen;  opposite 
the  ceatre  of  the  town  we  weire  discovered  by  the  enemy,  at 
which  moment  I  ordered  a  charge,  which  was  promptly  obey- 
ed and  carried  to  near  the  centre  of  the  village,  the  men 
throwing  open  the  doors  of  the  wigwams  or  pulling  them 
down  and'  slaugMerimg  the  enemy  in  their  beds. 

**It  was  now  discovered  that  the  opposite  side,  which  had 
l)een  supposed  to  have  opened  to  the  level  prairie,  was  bor- 
dered by  a  meander  of  the  bayou  w'hich  formed  a  deep  rut 
and  secure  place  of  retreat!  into  which  the  savages  haid  fled 
and  in  which  they  had!  already  rallied  and!  formed  for  de- 
fense. At  this  time  the  darkness,  which  previously  had 
"beein  such  as  barely  to  permit  us  to  aim  with  tolerable  ac- 
curacy, became  greaiteir  in  consequence  of  the  smoke  and,  all 
our  firearms  'havinig  been  discharged,  it  ibecame  necessary  to 
retire  for  a  momemt  to  reload  and  wait  for  the  darkness  to 
dispel,  to  enable  us  to  renew  the  attack.  The  disorder 
which  had  resulted-  from  the  eagereess  of  the  men  was 
another  caiuse  which  rendered  this  movement  necessary. 

**We  hadi  barely  time  to  form  and  reload  when  the  ene- 
my chaffiged  us  kn  front  and  on  both  flacls  to  within  a  few 
steps,  which  attaciks  were  repeated  at  short  intervals  until  10 
o'clock  la.  m.,  after  which  the  firing  from  the  enemy  contin- 
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ued,  but  from  a  considerable  distance.  Ten  meni  were  now 
dispatchedi  by  w-ay  of  the  bayou  to  reconnoitre,  who  return- 
ed soon  after  tand  reported  the  enemy  very  numeroois.  We 
continued  in  our  position  until  half  after  11  o'elock,  when 
the  enemy  e eased  firing,  at  which  time,  having  a^baoidoned 
the  hope  of  bein^  able  with  eo  few  men  to  force  tbem  from 
the  strong  position  they  oecupied-,  I  ordered  littensB  to  b-e 
prepared  for  our  wounded',  amd  soon  after  retired  to  the  place 
al  whieh  we  had  left  our  horses.  In  fifteen  or  tweoity 
minutes  after  our  arrival  lat  this  plaee  we  were  surounded 
by  a  Large  body  of  the  enemy,  who  I  believe  were  between 
300  and  500  in  number,  who  immediaitely  opened  a 
fire  on  us,  but  this  was  S(0on  silenced,  and  a  white 
flag  (the  same  presented  to  them  last  summer  at  the  seat  of 
government  by  the  President,  Sam  Houston)  approached,  car- 
ried by  a  woman,  accompanied  >by  a  man.  A  parley  ensued 
in  which  she  stated  that  they  had  five  white  prisoners;  one 
a  woman  about  middle  a.ge,  understood  to  have  been  captur- 
ed on  the  Brazos  river;  a  girl  about  fifteen  years  of  a^e, 
supposed  to  be  the  daughter*  of  one  of  our  company,  An- 
drew Lockhart,  captured  on  the  Guadalupe ;  the  other  three 
children,  eapturedJ  at  the  same  place  a  short  time  since.  This 
informaticn,  I  believe,  was  given  because  they  were  under 
the  impression  that  we  had  some  of  their  prisoners  whieh 
they  wished  to  exchange  for,  as  isome  prisoners  had  been 
taken  by  the  Lipans  which  they  killed  or  otherwise  disposed 
of  without  advice  from  me.  They  also  made  some  statements 
relative  to  their  great  numbers  which  were  constantly  increas- 
ing and  the  co-operation  of  the  Shawnees  who  were  near,;  to 
which  was  replied  *  Our  numbers  are  small ;  come  on. ' 

**The  attack  was  not  repeated.  The  number  killed  on 
the  part  oif  the  enemy  it  wa^  impossible  to  know,  but  must 
have  been  very  considerable. 

**Our  men  were  furnished  with  ajbout  three  shots  each, 
which,  during  the  first  attaiek  upon  the  village,  were  di»- 
charged,  with  great  accuracy  at  only  a  few  feet  distance 
— . ■  ( 

^Matilda  Lockhart. 
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and  in.  many  instances  by  placing  the  muzzle  against  the  ob- 
ject. Add  to  this  their  exposeid  position  in  their  repeated!  at- 
tacks' upon  US)  and  the  unerring  aiccuracy  of  our  riflemen, 
jusitifies  the  belief  that  their  loss  must  have  been  very  (great. 
Ji  supposing  their  losis  to  have  been  thirty  or  forty  killed 
;and  fifty  or  sixty  wounded,  1  make  am  estimate  much 
below  what  I  believe  to  be  correct.  Ijoss  on  our  side ;  killed, 
none ;  mortally  wounded,  one— since  died;  slightly  wounded, 
six.  We  also'  lost  a  considerable  aiumber  of  horses,  in  all — 
ineluding  those  which  had  previously  died  from  various  oaus- 
e% — ^forty-six. 

*'One  of  our  meoi,  Mr.  Wilson,  from  Lagrange,  was  acci- 
dentally wounded  on  our  way  up  and  dispatched  homeward 
with  two  men ;  since  died.  Our  force  in  the  engagement  comr 
sisted  oaily  of  sixty-three  white  men  and  sixteeni  Indians — to- 
tal, Sieventy-nine. 

''Taken  by  the  Lipan  Indians;  ninty -three  horses  and 
muleS),  only  forty -siix  of  which  have  been  received  here. 
Much  credit  is  due  to  Captain  W.  M.  Eastland  and  Lieut. 
N.  M.  Baim,  of  the  Bastrop  company,  and  Adjutant  Wm. 
Bugg,  for  strict  and  prompt  obedience  to  orders  and  their 
general  officer-like  conduct,  and  to  the  men  and  officers  in 
general  for  their  bravery  on  the  field  of  battle  and  their 
subordination  and  good  conducl." 


MURDER  OF  CAPT.  COLEMAN'S  WIDOW  AND  CHILD- 
REN—COL.  BURLESON   ENGAGES  THE  INDIANS. 

Col.  Burleson  in  an  official  report  to  Gen.  Albert  Sidney 
Johnston,  writing  from  Bastrop  county,  says:  ''Immedi- 
ately after  my  return  home,  I  was  informedi  of  a  body  of 
Indians  having  been  seen  in  tjhe  Big  Prairie  on  Saturday,  Feb- 
ruary 22,  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  from  Bastrop,  s>upposed  to 
be  Northern  Indians — i.  e.  Caddos,  Wacos  and  Keechies.  On 
Monday  following,  about  10  o  'clock  a.  m.,  they  attacked  the 
house  of  the  widow  Coleman,  twelve  miles  above  Bastrop. 
They  attempted  to  cut  off  a  man  and  a  boy  from  the  house, 
who  were  plowing  in  the  field  and   wlio,   at   sight   of   them. 
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broke  for  am  adjoiniiig  thick'et  and  made  good  their  escape. 
In  the  meantime  a  party  of  the  Indians  firedi  at  Mrs.  Cole- 
man, who  was  at  work  in  the  ga^rd'en  fifty  paces  distant 
from  the  house,  andl  slightly  wounided  lier  in  the  neck  with 
an  arrow.  She  fled  with  all  speed  for  the  house  and*  sruc- 
ceeded  in  reaching  it.  At  the  time  of  her  entering  the 
house  there  was  in  the  room  her  oldest  son,  about  twelve 
years  of  age,  and  three  other  small  children.  With  thie  as- 
sistance of  the  boy,  she  was  enabled  to  bar  the  door.  The 
Indians  followed  her  to  the  house  andi  forced  the  door  open 
wide  enough  to  admit  a  man.  They  were  fired  upon  by  the 
boy,  who  killed  one  dead  on  the  spot  and  is  supposed  to 
have  wounded  another.  In  attempting  to  defend  the  pas- 
sage, the  boy  and  Mrs.  Coleman  were  killed.  The  remain- 
ing tihree  children,  who  were  at  the  time  in  the 
room,  crawled  under  the  bed. 

"The  Indians,  havinig  received  so  warm  a  reception, 
desisfted.  *  *  *  (They  succeeded  in  cutting  off  a  boy  child 
frem  the  house  and  carried  him  off  captive). 

*'Tlhe  Indians  at  the  same  time  attacked  and  plundlered 
the  house  of  Dr.  Robertson,  situated  about  two  'hundred 
yards  from  the  former.  Fortunately,  at  the  time  the  doc- 
tor's family  was  absent,  or  they  would  have  shared 
the  ^ate  of  ]\Irs.  Coleman,  as  there  was  no  white  persoai  on 
the  premises  to  give  themt  protection.  Tbe  Indians  took  and 
carried  off  from  the  latter  place  one  negro  woman  and  four 
children,  one  old  man,  and  a  boy. 

*'A  party  of  fifty  men  from  above  Bastrop  went  im- 
mediately in  pursuit  and  overtook  them  twenty-five  miles 
north  of  the  Colorado,  where  a  skirmish  took  place.  The 
Indians  having  advantage  of  position  caused  the  whites  to 
fall  back  about  three  miles,  with  the  loss  of  one  man,  at 
which  place  I  fell  m  with  thirty  men.  I  immediateliy  went 
in  pursuit  and  overtook  tliem ;  in  the  meantime,  the  Indians 
haviaig  chauiged  their  ground  for  a  more  advantageous  po- 
sition. On  discovering  me,  they  took  a  stand.  I  attacked 
them  at  about  1  o'clock  p.  m.  I  continued  to  pick  them  off 
at  every   opportunity  until   dark.    The  old  negro  man  was 
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found  on  the  battle  groundi  after  night,  wdt3i  nine  arrows 
tthot  into  him;  isupposied  to  have  been  leift  for  dead.  He  says 
he  sam  several  killed;  say  thirty.  From  the  quantity  of 
blood  seien  on  the  ground,  I  am  induced  to  believe  tlhat  the 
above  nnmber  m  not  an  over-estimiate.  Our  loi83  in  the  last 
attack  was  two  killed  audi  one  wounded,  who  has  since 
died. 

**I  remained  eneamped  on  the  groftimd  until  next  morn- 
ing, aoad  found]  that  tlhie  Indians  had  left  several  guns, 
bows  aoild  arrows,  all  their  eamp  equipment^,  one  mule 
and]  several  horses, 

**I  ordered,  without  deJay,  Capt.  Billiaigsley,  witli 
thirty  mien,  to  follow  on  their  trail  ,  whicJh  be  did  three 
miles  aindi  found  that  they  bad  dispersed  to  avoid  further 
pursuit. 

**  Since  the  above  took  place  there  (has  been  no  more  de- 
predatioiDsi  committed  on  tbis  frontier,  except  by  some 
thieving  parties.  It  is  confidently  believed  that  the  IndianiS 
will  renew  hostilities  on  this  part  of  tbe  frontier  learly  this 
spring. 

*'I  Tequest  that  those  officers  who  have  aeoeptedi  their 
commissiocns  and  who  are  destined  to  recruit  for  the  First 
Regiment  of  Infantry  West  of  the  Brazos,  to  be  sent  to  suidi 
points  as  in  yoiur  judigtment  are  most  suitable  foir  that  pur- 
pose, until  I  shall  come  down  to  Houston,  which  will  be  in 
about  three  week's.'* 


THE  CORDOVA  RSBELUON. 

Our  historians  have  not  attached  due  imtportance  to  the 
motiv-es  of  what  they  are  wont  to  term  this  *' strange '*  out- 
break and  the  incidents  of  its  quellinig.  Previous  to  1836 
the  town  audi  County  of  Naeogdoches  eontained  a  majority 
of  Mexican  citizenis.  These  people  had  ima-de  small  settle- 
ments in  various  parts  of  this  then  immense  terri- 
tory. Her^,  too,  resided  a  large  nuimbex  of  Cherokee  and 
associate  bandls  of  Indians,  who  pro5>erly  belocoged  in  the 
Indian  Territory  and  under  the  jurisdiction  of  tbe  United 
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States.  Th^jn  had)  been  permitted,  it  seems,  to  occupy  those 
lands  as  tena,nts  at  will,  bxut  the  Mexican  Government  while 
maintaining  friendly  and  favorably  relations  with  these  In- 
dians, had  studiously  avoided  granting  them  anything  in 
the  shape  of  title. 

Althon^li  Teixias  had)  declared  h^r  independence  and 
bravely  won  her  liberty  on  the  sangniinarry  field  of  San 
Jacinto  in  one  of  the  most  decisive  battles  of  ancient  or 
modern  times — driving  the  lenemy  beyondj  (her  tbord.ers  and 
concluddng  an  honorable  treaty  of  peace  with  the  captive 
General  and  President,  Santa  Anna — Mexico  never  willingly 
relinquisihed  claim^^s  to  her  lost  province,  and  for  nearly  & 
d-ecade,  diuring  whidh  time  the  Lone  Star  Republic  heroically 
maintained  her  piroud  position  as  one  of  the  principalities  of 
the  world,  a  predatory  and  guerilla-like  warfare  was  kept 
np  against  the  more  exposed  border  settlements  of  Texas. 

One  of  the  principal  and  most  feasible  schemes  was  to 
send  emissaries  through  the  country  witih  instructions  to 
arouse  land)  incite  the  Indians  to  hositilities  andf  open  rebel- 
lion. Yoakium  says:  '^Previous  to  the  French  attack  at  Vera 
Cruz,  audi  the  Civil  wair  in  Mexico-,  that  Government  had 
commenced  a  system,  which,  if  it  had  been  carried  out  as 
was  intended,  would  have  been  most  disastrous  to  Texas.  Its 
object  was  to  tnim  loose  upon  her  all  the  Indian  tribes  up- 
on her  borders,  from  the  Rio  Grade  to  Red  River/'  Of 
tliese  facts  the  Texas  Government  received  undoubted  evi- 
dence a  lilltle'  later  as  will  be  seen. 

At  Nacoigdochesi  early  in  August,  1838,  it  w&si  found 
that  a  motley  company  of  about  150  citizens,  headed 
by  Vincente  Cordova  an  early,  intelligent  and  some- 
what influential  Mexican  resident  of  the  settlement,  had 
secretly  taken  up  arms  and  encaanped  on  the  west  bank  Oif 
the  Angelina.  On  learning  these  facts  a  proclamation  was 
issued  to  the  malcontents  requiring  them  to  return  to  their 
homes  and  lay  down  their  arms,  under  the  penalty  of  being 
declaJred  enemies  of  the  Republic, 

To  this  proclamation  the  rebel  leaders  madie  the  follow- 
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ing  bold  and  defiant  reply: — *'The  citizens  of  Naco,gdoches, 
being  tired  of  the  nnijust  treatmen/t,  and  of  the  unsuTpation 
of  their  rights,  can  do  no  less  than  state  that  they  are  em- 
bo<iied,  with  arms  in  their  hands,  to  siistain  those  rights, 
and  thtose  of  the  nation  to  which  they  belonig.  They  are 
ready  to-  shed  -the  last  drop  of  their  blood ;  and  declare  as 
they  have  heretofore  done,  lliat  they  do  not  acknowledge 
the  existing  laws,  through  which  they  are  offered  guaranties 
(by  the  proclamation)  for  their  lives  and  properties.  They 
only  ask  that  you  will  not  molest  their  families,  promising  in 
good  fath  to  do  the  same  in  regard  to  yours. 

Vincente  Cordova,  A.   Cordova, 

Nat  Morris,  C.  Morales, 

J.  Arriolia,  Joshua  Robertson, 

J.  Vincent  Micheli,  Juan  Jose  Rodrigues. 
J.  Santos  Coy,  and  others. 
August  10,  1838. 

By  this  time  other  Mesiican  adherents  with  some  300 
Indians  and  negroes  had  joined  the  enemy,  augment- 
ing their  force  to  labout  six  hundred,  when  they  se(t  out  on 
thedr  march,  iu  the  direction  of  the  Cherokee  nation.  Mean- 
time General  Rusk  hadi  made  an  urgent  and  immaiediate 
requisition  for  men  and  a  considerable  force  of  volunteers 
was  soon  collected.  Directing  Major  Augustin  with  150  men 
to  follow  the  trail,  Oen.  Rusk  with  the  main  force  marched 
rapidly,  land  more  direct  to  the  headquarters  of  Chief  Bowles, 
expecting  to  intercep/t  and  engage  the  enemy  at  that 
point,  ^iit  the  enemy  had  warning,  no  doubt,  of  these 
movements,  and  on  arriving  at  the  Saline  it  was  found  they 
had  disbanded  and  dispersed,  the  insurgent  leader  and  a 
few  of  his  followers  having  hastily  fled  westward,  to  the 
wild  tribes  of  the  upper  Trinity  and  Brazos,  where  they  re- 
mained until  the  following  spring,  visiting  and  mingling 
with  these  several  tribes  and  endeavoring  with  presents  and 
promises  to  incite  them  to  open  hostilities,  and  encourage- 
ing  them  to  wage  a  relentless  war  of  extermination  against 
the  Texans;  to  burn  their  houses,  kill    their    cattle,     steal 
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th^ir  horses  and  to  lay  waste  the  settlements;  and  for  all 
of  Which,  besides  the  spoils,  they  were  promised*  aid  and 
protection  from  the  Mexican  Governmenit  and  fee  simple 
rights  for  all  time  to  come  to  the  respective  territories 
they  then  occupied.  At  the  same  time  a  regular  cor- 
respondence was  carried  on  through  secret  agentis  and 
discrete  messemgers  with  Commandant  Canalizo  as  well  as 
Manuel  Floreis — charged!  with  diploanati-c  duties  towards  the 
Indians  of  Texas — at  Mataftnoras,  and  i)ilan!S  were  being  dis- 
cussed anid'  perfected  for  carrying  out  the  devilish  designs  of 
a  concerted  and  general  border  warfare  of  rapine  and 
murder  against  the  settlers  of  Texas.  To  this  endi  and  look- 
ing to  a  better  anid  more  definifte  understandintg  and  aa*- 
rangement  of  plans,  Cordova  urged  agent  Flores  ito  meet  and 
■Goinfer  with  him  at  his  redezvous  in  the  Indian  country. 


CORDOVA'S  DEFEAT. 

Early  in  1839  Gen.  Canalizo  succeeded  Gen.  Filisola  as 
commander  at  Matamoras. 

Wishing  to  confer  with  the  new  military  chief,  Vincente 
Cordova  left  his  lair  on  the  upper  Trinity  in  Masrcih  and 
started  for  the  Rio  Grande,  accompanied  by  a  force  of 
seventy-five  men — Mexicans,  Indians,  and  negroes. 

His  camp  was  discovered  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains 
north  of,  and  not  far  from  Austin,  and  the  news  was  con- 
veyed to  CoL  Burleson  at  Bastrop. 

At  the  head  of  eighty  men,  he  went  in  pursiuit  and 
overtook  the  enemy  on  the  29th  in  an  oipen  boidy  of  post- 
oaks  about  six  miles  southea-st  of  Seguin  and  dismounted 
a  portion  of  his  men,  who  opened  fire  from  behind  trees. 
Cordova  formed  his  followers,  also  using  trees  for  protection 
and  sought  to  stimulate  them  to  determined  and  successful 
resistance.  They  stood  their  ground  for  awhile,  although 
the  Texans  moved  nearer  and  nearer  to  them,  pouring-  in 
a  steady  and  telling  rifle-fire,  but  broke  into  pieces  and  fled 
when  Burleson's  Colorado  volunteers  leaped  into  the  o,pen 
and  charged  among  them.    The  pursuit   that   followed   ex- 
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tended  to  the  den&o  jungiles!  of  Guadualupe  bo^ttom,  where  it 
was  diseontinoied  as  twiligiht    deepened  into  diark. 

Burleson  suffered  no  loss  in  killed,  but  several  of  his 
men  were  wounded.  After  the  fight,  he  moved  six  miles  up 
to  S^guin,  to  protect  the  few  families  living  there. 

Cordova  retreatedi  during  the  night.  StaTting  e&si  o.f 
Seguin  he  -moved  northward  as  far  as  tftie  present  town  of 
New  BraunfeLs,  crossed  the  Guadalupe,  andi  th»eni  bore  to 
the  north  and  passed  north  of  San  Antonio  to,  the  Nueces 
where  pursuit  of  himi  wais  abandoned  by  Capt.  Matth<ew 
Caldwell  and  his  company  of  rangers  and  a  few  citizen;  vol- 
unteers who  had  picked  up  his  trail.  Prior  to  the  chase, 
Caldwell's  rangers  were  scattered  in  several  camps,  scouting. 
Cordova  came  upon  one  of  these  detachments  north  of  Se- 
guin, and  wounded  three  men — a  circumstance  that  was  im- 
mediately reported  to  Caldwell  who  concentrated  his  forces 
and    went  in  pursuit. 

Ignorant  of  what  had  transpired   and   desirous  to   meet 
and  confer  with  Cordova,  wherever  be  might  be  fiound — on 
the  upper  Brazos,  Trinity  or  elsewhere' — Manuel  Flores,  with 
an  escort  of  abooit  thirty  Mexicans  and  Indians,  supplies,  am-  j 
munition,  land  official  communications  to,  and  instructions  f or ■ 
contemplated  Indiaai  allies,  set  forth  from  Matamoras  m  the 
latter  part  of  April  and  traveled  into  Texas  along  a  route 
different  from  that  of  Cordova's  retreat  and    hence,  missed] 
him  and  got  into  a  trap. 

He  traveled  slowly,  crossed  the  road  betweein  San  An- 
tonio and  Seguin,  May  14;  crossed  the  Goiadalupe  at  the  oldj 
Nacogdoches  ford  (at  the  site  now  occupied  by  New  Ba^anm- 
fels)  May  15,  and  proceeded  to  a  point  on  the  Sani  Gabriel, 
in  the  edge  of  Williadmsoni  county,  north  of  where  the  town] 
of  Austin  was  established  later  in  the  year,  and  was  attacked 
there  and  killed  and  hiis  force  defeated  and  scattered.  Two 
of  his  men  were  killed  and  nearly  all  of  those  who  escaped 
were  wounded. 

He  displayed  great  coolness  and  bravery  in  the  skinm- 
ish  however,  and  fell  sword  in  hand,  while  trying    to    en- 
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coiuipage  to  m^n  toj  stainid  to  tbeir  arms» 

Prior  to  thie  engagemtemt  with  Cordova,  Maj.  Walters 
was  directed  tO'  rais€  two  companies  of  six  moiiith  's  meai  and 
occupy  the  Neehes  Saline  so  as  to  prevent  communication)  be- 
tween the  CheriOtk'e-es  and  prairie  Indian®  and'  lafford  protec- 
tion to  settlers.  The  Saline  was  claimed  as  part  of  thci  prop- 
erty of  the  Oh-erokees.  Chief  Bowles  notified  Mtaj.  Walters 
that  its  occupancy  wouHd  be.  resisted  by  force  of  arms.  That 
officer,  acting  on  the  advice  of  the  Texasi  Indian  agient,  Mar- 
tin Lacy,  did  not  make  the  attempt,  and  crossed  to  the  west 
bank  of  the  Nedhes  a<nd  established  a  camp. 

The  facts  were  communicated  to  Gen.  Albert  Slidney 
Johnston,  Secretary  of  War;  and  to  be  prepaired  for  any 
emergency,  be  direoted  Col.  Burleson,  who  was  collecting  a 
force  on  the  Colorado  to  operate  aigainst  other  Indians,  to 
march  lower  down  and  ihold  himsielf  in  readiness  to  enter  the 
Cherokee  country  on  the  shortest  notice. 


EXPULSION  OF  THE  CHEROKEES 

In  May,  President  Lamar  addressed  a  letter  to<  Chief 
Bowles  in  which  (he  said  that  thte  Houston-Forbes  treaty 
had  never  bteen  recogniiz'ed  and  never  would  be,  and  that 
there  should  be  no  division  of  sovereignity  in  Texas.  He  said 
that  whatever  equitalble  claims  the  Cherokees  miay  have 
ever  possei^sed  had  been  effaced  by  murders  and  robberies, 
by  furnishing  arms  and  supplies  to  prairie  Indians,  and  by 
the  treacherous  andl  murderous  coalition  entered  into  with 
Cordova  and  other  enemies  of  Texas.  Alluding  to  Bowles'  ac- 
tion with  regard  to  Maj.  Walters,  ihe  sa*id  that  officer  had 
been  ordered  again  to  take  the  post  at  Saline.  Continue- 
ing,  he  said:  ''I  deem  it  to  be  my  duty  *  *  to  tell  you  *  * 
that  the  Cherokees  are  permitted  at  present  to  remain 
where  they  are  only  because  this  governmnit  is  looking  for- 
ward to  the  time  wlhen  some  peaceable  arrangement  can  be 
made  for  their  removal  without  shedding  blood;  bfut  that  this 
final  removal  ds  contempla4;ed  is  certain,  and  that  it  will  be 
effected  is  ^equally  so.     Whether  it  will  be  done  by  friendly 
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negotations  or  by  the  violence  of  war,  must  depend  upon  the 
Cherokiecs  themselv.es.  If  they  remain  at  homie  quieitly  and 
inoffensively,  without  murdering  our  people,  stealing  tihdLr 
property  or  giving  succor  and  protection  to  our  <en/einiies,  they 
will  be  permitted  to  remain  in  tbe  undisturbed  enjoyment  of 
their  present  pois&essionis!  until  Congress  shall  be  able  to  make 
some  finial  arrangements  satisfactory  to  both  parties  for 
their  return  to  their  own  tribe  beyond  Red  River.  But 
if,  liistemng  (to  the  suggestioiiis  of  b*ad  men,  equally  the  ene- 
mies of  the  red  man  and  the  white,  they  shadl  pursue  such 
SL  course  of  conduct  as  to  jeopardize  the  lives  and  property 
of  our  citizens,  or  to  destroy  the  s-emse  of  security  essential 
to  the  ha;ppiness  and  prosperity  of  our  frontier,  the  inevit- 
able consequeniC'e  will  be  pirompt  and  sanguinary  war  which 
can  terminiate  only  in  thedr  destruction  oir  expulsion. ' ' 

He  urged  tlhem  to  show  that  they  were  friends  and  wait 
until  the  next  Congress  met  and  he  would'  ask  it  to  act  so 
libtrally  towaird  them,  as  to  leave  the  Cherokees  and  white 
people  liastim'g  friends.     Continueing  he  said: 

*'If  we  were  to  giive  you  a^^  you  ask* — if  this  govern- 
ment were  to  acknewledge  you  as  a  free,  sovereign  and  in- 
dependent power  to  the  fullest  extent — your  eondlition  would 
r«ol  be  the  least  im^ptroved  by  it.  You  could  not  live  in  peace 
vv  th  our  people.  You  would  be  subject  to  perpetual  and  un- 
avoidable annoyance  landi  would  have  finally  to  sell  out  and 
leave  the  country.  Surrounded,  as  you  soon  would  be,  by  a 
strong  population  and  daily  harassed  by  bad  men  ever  ready 
to  take  advamitaige  of  your  ignorance  or  weakness,  wihat  se- 
curity would  you  bave  for  any  of  your  rights?  What  redress 
of  wroDtg?  There  would  be  iiore  except  tlie  honor  of  this 
government.  You  would  be  powerless  and  have  to  rely  up- 
on the  magnanimity  of  Congress.  Then,  why  not  redy  upon 
it  now?  This  go^^emment  has  no  desire  to  wrong  the  In- 
dian, or  shedl  ihis  blood;  but,  it  will  not  besitate  to  adopt 
the  most  vigorous  and  decisive  measures  for  the  def eaise  of 
its  rights  and  the  protection  of  its  own  people.'* 

After  several  papers  capttired  from  Mores   were   laid 
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before  the  President  and  his  cabinet,  steps  were  taken  to 
compel  the  departure  of  the  Cherokees  from  Texas,  with 
the  least  possible  delay. 

The  Houston  Telegraph  of  June  19,  contained  an  editorial 
saying  that  the  time  hadi  arrived  for  severe  ehaistisemcint  of 
the  Indians  who  had  lurked  * '  Ek-e  spirits  oif  diarkbess  on  the 
borders^'  and  who  had  ** construed  forbearance  ituto  weak- 
ness and  indulgence  into  timidity.^'  After  (alluding  to  the 
Houston-Forbes  treaty  of  1836  with  the  Cherokees,  the  ar- 
ticle continues:  , 

'*We  have  neither  time  nor  patience  to  discuss  that 
treaty.  It  has  never  been  ratified — has  received  no  sanc- 
tion except  from  the  inexplicable  fatuity  of  the  commis- 
sioners who  made  it.  To  confirm  it  now  wouJd  inflict  irre- 
paraMe  injury  upon  Texas,  and  positive,  palpable  injustice 
on  many  of  her  citizens.    The  proposition  is  therefore  idle. 

"*  *  The  Cherokees  are,  and  always  were,  unwelcome 
intruders  annong  us.  If  they  will  not  return  peaceably  to 
their  original  tribe,  it  will  become  our  duty — ^now  that  their 
stealthy  m/achination®  with  Mexico  have  been.fully  discovered, 
to  compel  their  retirement  and  perpetual  alieniationi  from 
the  country  *  *  *  .  ^ 

*'The  Cherokees  have  long  been  a  source  of  inquietude 
and  distrust  to  our  eastern  brethren.  During  the  invasion 
of  ^36,  the  proximity  of  those  wily  safvages  to  his  homestead 
restrained  many  a  strong  hearted  Red  Lander  from  the  field 
of  battle,  and  kept  him  an  idle  and  unwilling  speetator  of 
his  country 's  struggle.  Their  insidious  connection  with  Mex- 
ico, anid  their  s-ecret  intrigues  with  the  paltry  tribes  of  the 
prairies,  have  already  e'Os,t  us  much  blood  and  suffering 
*  *  *.    There  should  be  an  end  put  to  these  things.*' 

Col.  Burleson  was  ordered  to  increase  his  force  to  400 
men  and  to  march  into  the  Cherokee  country,  which  he  did, 
crossing  to  the  east  side  of  the  Neches  July  14,  where  he  was 
joined  by  the  regiment  of  Col.  Landrum,  eompoised  of  volun- 
teers from  Ha-rrison,  Shelby,  Sabine  and  San  Augustine 
counties.     Gen  Rusk  wa^  already  on  the  ground  with    the 
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Nacogdoches  regimeiit  aiwi  encamped  n>ear  tlue  Cherokee  vil- 
lage. 

Douglass'  des.patched  Capt.  Kimbro's  company  of  San 
Augustine  volunteers  to  the  village  of  the  Shawnee®  to  de- 
mand the  surrender  of  their  gun-locks  to  enforce  neutrality. 
They  were  promptly  delivered. 

Viee-President,  David  G.  Burnet,  Thomas  J.  Rusk,  J.  W. 
Burton,  James  S.  Mayfield  and  Secretary  of  War,  Gen.  Al- 
bert Sidney  Johnston  (the  latter  of  whom  was  appointed  at 
the  instanice  of  Bowles),  as  eommissioners  for  Texas,  were 
for  several  days-  previous'  to  July  15  en'gagedi  in  conf ereniceis 
•with  the  Cherokee  dhiefs,  trying  to  effect  an  amieasble  agree- 
ment.* They  had  been  instrueted  to  allow  a  fair  compensa- 
tion for  improvements,  payfment  to  be  made  partly  in  money 
and  partly  in  goods;  but  were  not  authorized  ito  stipulate 
for  paymient  of  the  Cherokees  for  their  landisf. 

At  noon  July  15,  the  commissioners  came  into  camp  and 
enmouneed  their  failure  to^  negotiate  a  settlement. 

The  troops  were  immediately  put  in  motion  and!  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Cherokee  village,  under  instructions  not  to-  fire 
until  the  Indians  had  been  summoned  to  accept  the  terms  of 
the  government. 

It  was  found  that  the  Cherokees  had  retreated  some 
hours  before  to  a  strong  position  near  a  Delaware  village, 
five  or  six  miles  distanit. 

The  Texas  army  followed  them.  The  Indians  opened  fire. 
The  engagement  began  late  in  the  afternoon.  The  Indians 
were  beaten. 

Another  battle  followed  thej  njext  day  near  the  Neches, 
in  which  the  Indians  were  hopelessly  defeated  and  Chief 
Bowles*   was   killed*.    The   Cherokees  fled  from  the  country 

♦Official  report  of  Secretary  of  War. 

1^  ♦Bowles  was  the  son  of  a  Scotch  father  and  Indian  mother.  He  was  a  man  of  un- 
usval  sag'acity.  It  is  said  that  he  advised  the  Indians  to  accept  the  best  terms  they  could 
cret  from  the  whites,  but  they  refused  to  be  sruided  by  his  advice,  whereupon  he  told  them 
that  he  would  live  or  die  for  them  as  fortune  migrht  determine,  and  exhorted  them  to  figrht 
bravely.  Durinsr  the  last  battle  he  could  be  repeatedly  heard  encouraging  them,  and  more 
than  once  urginer  them  to  charge. 
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after  these  affairs.  Parties  of  Ihem  returned  from  time  to 
time  afterwards  and  committed  murders  and  depredations 
alone  or  in  conjunction  with  other  Indians.  Thomas  J. 
Rusk  and  James  S.  Mayfield,  as  commissioners,  entered  into 
an  agreement  under  which  the  Shawnees  accepted  terms  of 
the  government  and  left  the  country. 

In  the  battle  with  the  Cherokees  at  the  Delaware  village, 
Vice-President  Burnet,  Adjutant  General  McLeod,  Geoeral 
Johnston,  and  Major  David  S.  Kaufman  were  aanong  the 
wounded. 

Brig.  Gen.  K.  H.  Douglass,  commanding  the  Texas  arany 
under  date  of  **  Headquarters,  Camp  Carter,  16th'  of  July, 
1839,"  made  'the  following  official  report  toi  Gen.  A.  Sidney 
Johnston,  Secretary  of  War: 

**0n  yesterdiayi,  the  negotiations  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
missioners having  failed,  unider  your  orders  the  Whole  force 
wais  put  in  motion  towards  the  encampment  of  Bowles  on 
the  Nechets.  Col.  Landrum)  crossed  on  tlie  west  side  of  thie 
Neches  and  up  the  river.  The  regiments  undier  Col.  Burle- 
son and  Rusk  moved-  directh  to  the  camp  of  Bowles,  on 
reaching  which  it  wais  fiound  to  be  abandoned.  Their  trail 
was  ascertained,  and  a  rapid  pursuit  made.  About  six  miles 
above  their  encampment,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Delaware  vil- 
lage, at  tne  head  of  a  prairie,  they  were  diseovieredi  by  the 
spy  company  under  Capt.  Garter  and  la  detachment  of  albout 
twenty-five  from  Capt.  Todd's  company  led  by  Gen,  Rusk. 
The  enemy  deployed  from  the  point  of  a  hill.  Gen.  Rusk 
motioned  for  them  to  come  on.  They  advanced]  and'  fired 
four  or  five  times  and  immediately  occupiedJ  a  thicket  and 
ravine  on  the  left.  As  we  advanced,  the  lines  were  imme- 
diately formed  and  the  action  became  general.  The  ravine 
wa»  instantly  c<ha(pgedl  and  flanked  en  the  left  by  Col.  Burle- 
son with  a  part  of  his  regiment.  The  rest  of  Col.  Burleson's 
reig^iment  wiais  led'  by  Lieut.  Col.  Woodlief;  a  portion  of  Gen. 
Rusk's  retgiment  charging  at  the  same  time,  and  another 
portion  took  position  on  a  point  or  hill  to  the  right  and 
drove  a  party,  who  attempted  to  flank  us,  frems  that  quarter 
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— ^thus  instantly  driving  the  «eiiemy  from.the  ravine  and  thick- 
et, leaving  eighteen  diead  on  the  field  that  have  been  found 
and;  carrying  off,  as  usual,  their  woundied  qb  wiais  is-een  by 
many  of  our  men.  Our  loss  in  the  engagement  was  two  killed, 
one  wounded  mortally,  and  five  slightly. 

*'Col.  Landrum  was  not  able,  having  so  much  further  to 
maiTch,  to  participate  in  the  engagement,  but  has  beien  or- 
dered to  join  us  this  morning.  All  behaved  so  gallantly,  it 
would  be  invidious  to,  particularize.  The  action  commenced 
about  half  an  hour  before  sundown,  which  prevented  a  pur- 
suit. Most  of  their  bagga,ge  was  captured;  five  kegs  of 
powder,  250  lbs.  of  lead,  many  horses,  cattle,  corn  and  other 
property." 

The  action  of  Judy  16,  began  by  Capt.  Carter's  spy  com- 
pany 'being  fi*red  upon.  Col.  Burleson,,  with  the  companies 
of  Capts.  Jordan  and  Howard  of  his  regimeint,  advanced 
briskly  to  the  support  of  .Carter  and  drove  the  enemy's  force 
in  front  tO'  a  ravine  and  thicket  whei*e  the  main,  body  of  the 
Cherokees  were  posted  in  a  very  strong  position.  Burleson's 
loss  wais  one  man  killed'  and'  seven  horses  wounded. 

Col.  Rusk,  leading  the  eofmpanies  of  Capts.  Tipp  and 
Todd,  and  followed  by  the  second  battalion  of  his  regiment 
(comjpanies  of  Capts.  R.  W.  and  Madison  Simitb)  under  Lt. 
Col.  James  Smith,  moved  up  to  the  support  of  Burleson 
and  took  position  as  the  center  of  the  Texas  line.  Burleson 
obliqued  to  the  left  and  engaged  the  enemy's  right.  Capts. 
Lewis  and)  Ownsiby  of  the  other  battalion,  of  Burleson's  reg- 
iment moved  to  the  right  of  Ru?k  and  in  front  of  the  ene- 
my 's  left  wing. 

Spirited  firing  continued  for  an  hour  and  a  half — the 
Clijerokees  evidently  making  a  serious  effort  for  victory. 
Then  Gren.  Douglass  ordered  a  simultaneous)  charge,  which 
was  gallantly  executed.  The  enemy  were  driven  with 
slaughter  for  Imlf  a  mile  and  took  refuge  in  a  swamp  in  the 
Nleches  bo»ttom.  They  were  again  charged,  Lt.  Col.  Wood- 
lief  leading  tlhie  right,  Rusk  the  center  and  Burleson  the 
left.     This  time  they  offered  no  opposition,  but  broke  end 
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ran  in  every  direction  away  from  their  assiailanits.  Gen.  Doug- 
lass then  halted  his  men  and  ordered  Ithiem  to  collect  the 
woundeld  and  form  on  high  ground.  According  to  his  esti- 
mate, tthe  Cherokeei  force  consisted  of  700  or  800  warriors. 
Their  own  report  placed  their  loss  in  killed  and  woundied  at 
100.  The  Texan  loiss'  was  two  killed  and  thirty  wounded. — 
three  mortaly:  Maj.  H.  W.  Augustin,  Jno.  S.  Thompson,  and 
Jno.  Ewing. 

Gen.  Douglass  says  that  Capt.  Jordan  was  wounded  early 
in  the  action  and,  while  he  w^as  on  the  ground,  continued  to 
eoimmand  his  men.  The  General  f avoraibly  mentions  Drs. 
Booker,  Brown  and  Towens  and  the  other  sui'geons,  Ca^pt. 
Smith,  Lieut.  Corbin,  Adjutant  General  McLeod,  Brigadier 
General  Snively,  volunteer  aides  Davis  and  Morbett  and  Maj. 
Sturgiss  and  Oapts.  Milroy  and  Fatten  of  has  staff,  and 
others. 

He  says,  ^'Rusk  and  Burleson  behaved  with  that  gal- 
lantry and  coolness  that  has  so  often  distinguished  them  on 
the  field  of  battle  in  Teixa^s." 

Also:  ' * Innportaoit  benefits  are  likeiwisie  acknowledged 
to  have  been  derived  from  the  active  exertions  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  and  Vi^e-President,  w^ho  were  on  the  field  in 
both  engagements,  and  behaved  in  such  a  maneer  as  reflect- 
ed credit  upon  themselves." 

On  the  morning  of  the  18th,  the  woundted!  were  con- 
veyed to  Fort  Laimar  by  Capt.  Todd  in  coimm'and  of  a  deita»l 
of  eighty  men. 

The  Teixas  army  reimaieed  in  camp  for  two  daysi — until 
joined  by  the  force  under  Col.  Landrum  which  had  been  ad- 
vancnng  up  the  east  side  of  the  Neches. 

On  the  21st  the  army  went  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy. 

^en.  Douglass  says:  ''The  trail  of  the  Indians  bore 
Westward  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Sabioae,  which  was  fol- 
lowed and  brought  us  abiout  4  o'clock  in  the  evenin-g  to 
some  Indian)  huts  and  cornfields.  Severail  villa,ges  and  sev- 
eral hundlred  acres  of  corn  were  discovered.  We  encamped 
at  one  of  them — destroyed  the'r  hou^xjs  and  cut  down  their 
com. 
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**This  devastating  march  was  contiimed  up  to  the  25th, 
■until  the  lenitdre  Chemkee  country  had  been/  traversed  and 
Indian  trails  had  disappeared.    Houses  were  bumt  and  crops 
and  improvements  destroyed  every  day  until  none  remained. 
All  cattle  and]  other  stock  were  appropriated. 

**0n  the  25th  orders  were  isisuedi  ior  the  coanpanies  to  be 
marched  home  by  different  routes  and  mustered  out  of  ser- 
vice, which  was  done." 


RIGHTS  OF  THE  CHEROKEES-THE  INGRATITUDE  OF 

A  REPUBLIC. 

Yoakum's  view  that  the  Cherokeeis  had  .a  strong  equita- 
ble, if  mot  legal,  title  to  the  lands  they,claimed;  that  the  Con- 
sultaticni  v,as  a  private  orgamic  body  that  had  the  right  and 
power  «to  issue  the  solemn  decree  it  did ;  and  to  authorize  the 
negotiatiioni  of  the  treaty  enitered  into  by  Houston  and 
Forbes'  by  direction  of  the  Provisional  Government  of  Texas; 
and  that  the  white  jpeople  were  the  first  to  break  the  teitms 
of  the  solemn  compact  entered  into  with  the  Indians,  is  srus- 
t aimed  by  the  facte  of  history. 

But  a  breach  had  been  created  that  it  was  impossible  to 
bridge,  as  mutual  confidence  had  been  destroyed.  The 
people  at  'large  regarded  the  Cluerokeesi  as'  enemies,  anid 
a  greedy  element  hungered  for  their  lands.  Reflecting 
public  sentiment,  the  Texas  {Senate  rejected  the  Houston- 
Forbes  treaty. 

President  Houston  believed  that  the  Cherokees  were  being 
made  the  victims  of  la  cruel  combination  of  ciricumistances, 
and  made  a  noble  but  unavailing  effort  to  save  them. 

It  is  not  only  possible,  but  probable,  that,  if  the  declara- 
tion of  the  Consultation  and  thf^  treaty  had  been  lived-  uip  to 
in  letter  and  spirit  by  the  people  and-  governiment  of  Texas, 
the  Chetrokeeis  would  have  proven  faithful  ialliie^. 

The  action  of  the  Consu'ltation  andi  the  treaty  if  adhered 
to,  would  have  cured  its  defects  and  given  them  defense  and 
inviolable  territory.     Both  'were  repudiated. 
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LOCATING  THE  CAPITAL  AT  AUSTIN. 

By  October  lat,  the  seat  of  gowrnment  was  tmnsfered 
to  Austin.  President  Lamar  and  cabinet  traveled  overland 
from  Houston.  They  were  met  outside  the  town  and  es- 
corted in  by  a  delegation  of  citizens,  who  gave  a  banquet 
and  ball  in  their  honor.  Public  buildings,  includiing  a  wooden 
one-story  capdtol  siituatedl  where  the  eiity  hall  now  stands,  had 
been  erected  during  the  summer. 

The  site  of  Austin  was  selected  by  Albert  C.  Horton, 
Louis  P.  Cook,  Isajac  W.  Burton,  William  Menefee  and  J. 
Campbell,  commissioners  appointed  under  the  act  of  January 
14,  1839.  Their  action  wias  bitterly  eriticised  by  those  op- 
posed to  Lamiar's  administration,  and  enthusiastically  support- 
ed by  his  adherents  ond  aill  who  favored  the  policy  of  driv- 
ing the  Indians  westward;  as  rapidly  as  possible  and  shoving 
the  frontier  line  forward  in  th^ir  wake.  A  prime  object  was 
to  open  lands  for  safe  settlement  by  immigrants  and  other 
homeseekers. 

At  that  time  Austin  was  on  the  extreme  frontier.  The 
neartest  settlement  on  the  west  was  San  Antonio,  about  eighty 
miles  away.  "To  Laviaca  Bay,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  distant,  the  only  settlements  were  Gonzales  and  Vic- 
toria. To  Houston,  a  distance  of  nearly  two  hundred  miles, 
the  only  settlements  were  about  Washington."  To  the  set- 
tlements on  Red  River,  nearly  four  hundred  miles  distant, 
was  a  region  unoocupied  save  by  roving  and  murderous 
bands  of  Indians. 


OAPT.  HOWARD'S  SKIRMISH. 

Port  Burleson,  Oct.    26,  1839. 
To  the  Hon.  A.  Sidney  Johntsion,  Sec,  of  War: 

Sir — I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  on  the  morning  of 
the  26th  inat.,  betwelen  S«an  G-abriel  and  Little  River,  as  I  was 
riding  accompanied  by  one  of  my  command,  about  one 
quarter  of  a  mile  in  advance  of  the  ivagons  ard  their  guard, 
I  discovered  a  nuaniber  of  Indians  at  a  distance,  and  leaving 
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a  man  to  watch  their  movements  and  endeavoir  to  ascentam 
their  numbers,  I  joined  my  company  to  put  them  in  a  posi- 
tion foa*  attack  or  defense,  as  circumsitances  might  require, 
^he  iscout  camie  in-  and  reported  about  140  Indians.  I 
then  took  a  position  in  an,  island  of  timber,  forming  a  breast- 
work with  the  wagons,  which  I  had  hardly  completed  when 
the  enemy  came  upon  us.  There  were  from  15  to  30  riding 
aroumd,  and'  as  I  thought,  endeavoring  to  draw  me  fromi  my 
IKHsition. 

Finding  that  impossible,  they  drew  off  to  a  point  of  tim- 
ber about  250  yards  distant.  In  ord-er  to  ascertain  their 
numbersi  with  more  certainty,  I  mounted  and  rode  in  their 
direcition,  wQnen  tbey  withdrew  in^o  t'w  prairie.  As  I  found 
that  their  fonce  did  not  exceed  20,  and  some  of  them  had 
previously  rode  off  in  a-  different  tdirecition  (probably  to^  ob- 
tain reinforcements),  I  took  up  the  line  of  march  for  the 
Falls,  after  instructing  Capt.  Moore  and  Dt.  Ijewis  thait  I 
irould  endeavor  to  provoke  them  to  an  attaick,  and  to  hold 
themselves  in  readiness.  I  being  the  best  mounted,  pursued 
th«  Indians  alone.  On  reaching  the  summit  of  a  hill  in  thie 
prairie,  I  discovered  them  in  advance.  They  immediately 
turned  and  gave  chase,  hopinig  to  ou/t  me  off  ibefore  I  could 
reaxih  my  force.  I  led  them  back  towards  the  'wagons,  and 
on  their  arriving  within  200  yards,  Lt.  Lewis  and  twelve  men 
met  me ;  w>e  then  charged  them,  (leaving  Capt.  Moore  andth« 
balance  of  the  mcmi  to  gruard  the  wagons)  and  a  skirmish  en- 
«ued  'which  lasted  a^booit  fifteen  minutes,  when  they  retreated, 
leaving  three  m»en  tand  three  horses  dead  upon  the  field,  be- 
sides several  who  rode  off  evidently  wounded.  The  state  of 
our  hiors-es  was  ssiuch  that  I  could  not  pursue  them,  as  they 
were  mostly  mounted  on  fine  American  horses,  and  having 
•eein  a  very  'large  trail  near  Brushy  the  dtay  before,  I 
thouglit  it  aniost  prudent  to  proceed  on  my  route.  We  susk 
(tainedi  no  injoiry,  witli  tJie  exception  of  one  horse,  which 
wa«  badly  wounded  and  left  behind.  I  (arrived  here  on  Mon- 
day ithe  28th.  without  further  internupition,  but  from  the  var- 
iou's  trail*  «iid  sifns,  I  am  convinced  there  is  a  large-  fierce 
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hovering  aibout  the  road'  from  thi®  place  to  Amstin. 

Lt.  Alexandier  and  several  lof  the  men  are  dowm  'with 
th-e  fever,  thene  is  no  surgeon  within  sevenity  miks  of  the 
post,  and  no  medicines  on  hand. 

I  have  the  honor  tioi  be  very  respectfully  your  obedient 
«erv;ant.  Geo.  T.  Howiard,  Comd'g  Piosi;. 

— Austan   City   Gazette,   Nov.  6,  1839. 


INDIAN  TROUBLES  NEAR  THE  NEW  CAPITAL. 

During  the  fall  of  1839,  a  young  negro  man  owned  by 
Hamilton  White  was  kdlle<i  and  acalipeid  by  Indianis  in  Wal- 
nut Creek  bottom  about  sdx.  miles  from  Austin.  White  hiaxi 
a  contract  to  deliver  lumber  at  Austin,  and  sitarted  the  ne- 
gro for  that  place  with  a  'wagon  load  of  lumber  and  $300.00 
in  money.  The  night  before  he  was  killed,  the  negro  Sftopped 
with  Ms  team  at  Reuben  HJomsby  's.  In  the  momisng  he  said 
that  he  was  afraid  to  go  on  to  Austin,  as  it  was  tonowm  that 
hostile  Indians  were  «in  the  vicinity.  Mr.  Homisiby  told  hiim 
thiat  he  had  betiter  wait  uoiitil  he  eould  get  company.  The  dar- 
key, replied  that  Mr.  White  expected  him  to  reach  town  by  a 
centaiii  time,  land  he  would  h^  ve  to  tiake  chances.  He  laccord- 
ingly  set  forward,  with  the  result  stated. 

The  ** Telegraph/'  published  at  Houston,  says  in  its  issue 
of  Dec.  18,  1839: 

*'The  combined,  tribes  of  the  Lipans  and  Tonktaways 
werie  a4;  Austin  on  the  lltli  inst.  Tftiey  were  to  accompany 
Col.  Bunlesoin  on  the  expedition  into  the  Comanche  country. 
About  300  troops  under  this  officer  and  200  of  the  Indians 
were  to  leave  the  encampment  near  Austin  on  or  about  the 
13th  inst.  for  this  purpose. 

**The  object  of  the  expedition  is  to  force  the  Oomanche« 
from  the  section  of  coxiaitry  near  the  San  Saba  andi  to  es- 
tablish a  line  of  block  houses*  from  the  Colorado  to  the  Red 
Raver.  Thetse  bdock  houses,  when  erected  and  gariisoned,  it 
is  believed,  will  effectually  shut  out  the  prairie  Indians  from 
the  country,  and  remove  the  frontier  from  100  to  200  miles 
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furtli»er  north'ward.  By  this  means  an  immense  tract,  the 
most  fertile  -and  healthy  section  of  Texas,  will  be  opened  to 
the  enterprising  immii^ranits  who  are  crowding'  into  the 
oountry.  The  section  of  country  to  be  thins  wresttedi  from 
these  saviage  hordes,  is  exceedingly  vailnaMe,  from  the  fact 
thiat  it  is  peculiarly  adajyted  to  the  culture  of  wheat  ^nd 
other  staples  of  the  miiddle  states  of  the  American  Union." 


BURLESON'S  ATTACK   ON  MIGRATING    CHEROKEES— 
DEATH  OF  "THE  BOWL"  AND  "THE  EGG." 

The  year  closed  wiith  an  engagement  on  Christmias  day 
with  i&  considerable  body  of  Cherokees  who  were  trying  to 
make  their  way  across  Texas  into  Mexico  by  traveling  north  of 
the  settlements.  They  were  led  by  John  Bowles,  son  of 
Cod.  Bowles,  or  "T!he  Bowl,"  as  he  was  caEed  by  the  tribe, 
(the  deceased  chief  whio  was  killed  in  one  of  the  battles 
fought  when  the  Oherokees  were  expelled  from  East  Texas 
in  July),    and  another  chief  called  "The  Egg." 

Col.  Edward  Burleson,  of  the  army,  in  comimiand  of  a 
body  of  reiguiljars,  a  few  violunteers  and  Lipan  and  Tonkawa 
ecou'ts  was  making  a  winter  campiaign  between  the  upper 
Colorado  and  Brazos  rivers. 

During  the  afternoon  of  December  23,  when  he  was  about 
twenty-five  miles  eai^  of  Peican  bayou,  his  scouts  neportted 
that  they  had  discovered  a  large  trail  of  horses  and  cattle 
bearing  south,  in  the  direction  of  the  Colorado  river. 

The  trail  was  followed  an(  some  time  in  the  afternoon  of 
December  25,  Coil.  Burleson  and  his  men  cTOssed  to  the  west 
side  of  the  river  and  approached  withiai  a  short  distance  of 
the  camp  of  John  Bowles  and  ^ '  The  ^gg ' '  before  being  dis- 
covered. 

Burleson  desired  the  Indians  to  surrender.  They  sent  a 
mesisienger  to  him  to-  parley  and  at  the  same  time  a  party  of 
them  moved  to  his  rear  and!  took  position  in  a  ravine.  Con- 
eluding  that  they  were  merely  endeavoring-  to  secure  time  to 
attack  his  force  to  beistt  advantage,  he  detained  the  Indian 
messenger  and  gave  orders  under  which  his  men  began  to  de- 
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ploy  in  such  a  manner  ajs  to  be  able  to  as'siail  the  enemy  botih 
in  front  and  flank. 

Correctly  interpreting  wh'jit  was  tnainisipiring,  the  Indians 
in  the  ravine  opened  fire,  imistantly  killinig  Capt.  Lynch  and 
wound'iflitg  severiai  of  tih-e  whites.  Thte  fire  was  returnedi  by 
Oompany  B,  which  immediately  charged  nnd-er  Capt.  Clen 
denin,  anidJ  drove  the  stavages  out  of  the  ravine  amid  hiack 
upon  the  main  force.  At  the  same  time  the  rest  of  Burle- 
son's force  charged  the  warriors  under  Bowles  and  "The 
Egg."  Both  of  the  chiefs  and  five  other  Indians  were 
killed.  The  conflict  wias  brief,  the  Cherokces  breaking  be- 
fore tlie  impetuouis  onset,  lamd  seeking  cover  in  dense  cediar 
brake-s.  All  the  soirvaving  warriors,  except  the  messenger, 
escaped.  He  and  five  wom^eoi  and  nineteen  children  were 
miade  captives.  Among  the  prisoners  were  the  wife  and  tw© 
daughters  of  Col.  Bowles  and  three  children  of  John  Bowles. 
Some  months  later  the  prisoners  were  sent  to  their  kindred 
in  the  Cherokee  Nation,  west  of  Arkansas. 

Col.  Burleson  continued  his  lexpedition  to  a  successiful 
conclusion,  marchimg  up  Pecan  Bayou,  thence  across  to  the 
Leon,  and  down  the  country  to  the  settlements,  frightening 
Indians  out  of  the  region.  Several  bodies  of  hostiles  were 
reported  by  their  scouts,  but,  dissolved  aind  disappeared  on 
his  approach. 

Among  those  who  accom-panied  him  were  Col.   Wm.   S. 
Fisher,  Major  Wyiatt,  Oaptain  Matthew  Cialdwell,  Lieut.  Lct^ 
is,  Dr.  Booker,  and  Capt.  (afterwards  Dr.)  J.  P.  B.  Jianuar^/^^, 

The  end  of  the  year  found  the  Indian  situation  in  Texrfs 
somewhat  improved,  the  settlements  rapidly  extending,  pop- 
ulation and  wealth  largely  increased,  and  security — the  tWan 
blessing  of  freedom — being  afforded  in  ilarger  measure  to 
the  people  on  the  frontier  and  elsewhere  than  at  any  j^i>r- 
mer  tim^  since  t^e  era  of  the  Republic.  < 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


HE  year  1840,  in  the  history  of  Texas, 
teems  with  intereisit.  Th6  stream  of  the  na- 
tion 's  life,  no  long'er  la  rivulet,  was  broaden- 
ing and  d«eepening  into  a  noft>le  river. 

During"  the  twelve  montlis,  the  e-astern, 
laaid  a  portion  of  the  northern  boundlary  of 
Texasi  were  established  by  commissioners  ap- 
pointed) for  t!ie     purpose.       "The   **  neutral 
ground''  on  the  eastern  line  was  thus  elim- 
iniart^ed.     The  survey  added  a  narrow  strip 
of  land  to  the  nortlhern  portion   of   the   Repu'blic.     Tlh^   s»et- 
tlers   in   it   were   generiously   treated  by  Texas,     being     al- 
lowed the  same  qoiantitieis  of  land  as  emigrants. 

Having  no  use  for  the  navy,  Texas  leased  the  greater 
\}ortion  of  it  to  Yucatan,  in  whose  service  it  remained  for 
two  years.  An  attempt  was  m-ad-e  to  estaiblish  a  Republic 
of  the  Rio  Grand'e  by  Mexican  revolutionists,  but  failed.  The 
effort  'would  be  unworthy  of  mention,  but  for  the  increase 
O'iu  fame  -added  to  Texas  arms  by  Colonels  William  S.  Fisher, 
S.  W.  Jordla'n  and  their  comrades,  who  aided  the  movement 
arid  performed  military  exploits  on  Mexican  soil  thait  are 
not  surpassed  by  any  record  of  Texas    soldiers. 

In  tjhe  latter  part  (of  the  year  the  indepeindence  of  Tex- 
as was  formally  recognized  by  Great  Britain,  France  and  Bel- 
gium, and  the  Repulblic's  position  as  a  sovereign  state  as- 
sured. 
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So  much  for  general  events  and  legislatioM.  The 
main  interest  tJiat  attaches  to  the  year  centers  in 
incidents  that  marked  tJie  working  out  of  President  Lamar'* 
Indian  policy,  and  in  happenings  thiat  swelled'  tihe  bloody  tide 
o^'  sava^ge  atrociti-es  that  continued  to  surge  along  the  fron- 
tier. 


FAMOUS  COUKCIL  HOUSE  FIGHT. 

January  30,  Gen.  Albert  Sidney  Johnson  wrote  to  Col. 
William  S.  Fi«hcir,  commanding  1st  regiment  of  Texas  In- 
fantry, directing  him  to  order  three  companies  of  the  regi- 
ment to  march  immediately  to  San  Antonio,  a'nd  to  proceed 
there  himself  and  take  command  of  the  troops  andi  station 
them  in  such  advantageous  position  near  the  town  as  he  might 
select.  Gen.  Johnston  recited  the  contents  of  a  letter  re- 
ceived frottn  Karnes  amd  then,  speaking  of  the  Comanches', 
saidi;  ''If  they  come,  in  accopdance  with  their  agreemen'ts, 
bringing  with  them  the  captives  and  deliver  them  up,  such 
voliuntary  release  of  their  prisoneirs  will  be  regarded  as  an 
evidenice  of  their  sincere  desiire  for  peace  and  they  will,  there- 
fore, be  treaJted  with  kinidmess  and  be  permitted  to»  depart 
without    molestation. 

"You  will  sitate  to  them  that  this  goveirmment  assumes 
the  right,  witlh  regard  «to  all  Inidiaai  tribes  residing  within 
the  limits  of  ithe  Republic,  to  dictate  the  conditions  of  their 
residenice,  and  that  their  own  happiness  depends  on  their 
good  or  tbad  icondliet  toward  our  citizenst;  that  their  remiain- 
ing  'within  saich  limitis  a«  may  be  prescriibed,  and  an  entire 
abstinence  fromi  acts  of  hostility  or  annoyance  to  tihe  inhaib- 
itants  of  the  frontier,  are  the  only  eonditionis  for  the  priv- 
ilege o{  otccnpancy  that  the  government  deems  it  is  neces- 
sary at  ithd®  time  to  impoise.*' 

He  de<&cribed  tlhat  the  Comaaajches  be  told  that  they  must 
keep  ouit  of  the  settleanen'ts,  and  not  molest  persons  locating 
lands,  as  citizens  were  entitHed  by  law  to  make  lo-cation* 
upon  any  vacaaait  and  unappropriated  portion  of  the  pulblie 
domain. 
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He  also  cammanded  Col.  Fisher  to  arrest  and  hold  as  hos- 
tages the  Imdians  who  came  to  the  meeting,  unless  they 
brought  in  and  surrender ed  all  the  captiYes  held  by  Comjan- 
ches ;  but  to'  allow  messengers  to  return  to  the  tribe  and  re- 
port what  had  oecurred,  and  that  the  Indian  hostages  would 
be  releasd  las  soon  as  tihe  white  eaptives  were  produced. 

Col.  Fisher  oonununicated  with  the  Comanehes  in  Feb- 
ruary, telling  them  not  to  come  in  without  bringing  all  thie 
prisoniers. 

They  replied  that  they  would  airrive  lat  the  tiame  ap- 
pointed. 

March  19th  a  party  of  Comaniches,  consisting  of  thirty 
two  warriors  and  thirty-  three  women  and  chiddTen  enteried 
San  Antonio,  bringing  only  one  prisoner,  Matilda  Lockhart. 
The  girl's  body  was  covered  with  bruises  and  sores,  her 
hair  had  been  singed  to  the  sicalp,  and  her  nose  had  been 
burned  off  to  the  bone — evidently  at  some  time  considerably 
anterior  to  the  'meeting,  as  the  wound  had  healed. 

Twelve  chiefs  who  accompanied  the  party,  were  con- 
ducteed  to  the  Court  House,  where  they  took  seats  on  thie 
platform  at  one  end  of  the  room  with  Col.  Fisher,  Col.  Hugh 
McLeod,  Adjutant  General,  an  1  Col.  Yv^illiam  G.  Cooke,  Quar- 
termaster General,  and  acting  Secretary  of  wax,*  conmiis- 
sioners'  appointed  to  treat  with  them.  In  the  room  were 
also  a  'Considerable  crowd  of  bystanders.  Capt.  George  T. 
Howard  was  ordered  !Up  with  two  companies  of  soldiers,  one 
of  which  was  stationed  in  the  Court  House  and  the  other 
near  the  building. 

The  Indian  womien  and  children  were  gathered  in  the 
yard  amd  the  warriors  about  the  house. 

The  jail  oecupied  the  corner  formed  by  the  east  line  of 
Main  Plaza  and  the  north  line  of  whiat  is  now  Market  street, 
and  to  the  north  of,  and  adjoining  it,  'was-  the  court  house. 
Both  buildings  were  of  stone,  one  story,  flat  roofed,  and 
dirt  floor. 

Col.  Fisher  opened  the  talk  by  lasking  the    chiefs    why 

»Gen.  Albert  Sidney  Johnston  had  refused  the  position  of  Secretary  of  War. 
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tJiey  had  not  brouglit  in  all  of  the  prisoner®,  thirt'een  in  num- 
ber, which  they  were  known  to  have.  Muke-war-r>ah  replied 
that  they  had  brought  in  the  only  prisioners,  and  that 
the  others  were  with  bands  over  wlioin  they  had  no  conitrol. 
Miss  Lackhart  was  theai  questioned,  and  said  that  she  hiad 
seen  several  prisoners  in  camp  a  few  days  previous,  and  that 
the  policy  determined  upon  by  the  Indians  was  to  bring 
them  in  one  at  a  time-  and  thus  extort  large  ransoms.  She 
also  told  of  the  brutal  treatment  and  indignities  to  which 
she  had  be-en  subjected.  The  chiefs  listened  in  haughty 
and  defiant  silence  while  she  spoke,  and  as  she  left  the  room 
they  became  restless  and  gave  evidence  of  their  feelings — 
trouble  was  imminent.       *>>-i*^    -''-''■■  *•:•  i^-h 

A  mtessage  was  sent  Capt.  Howard,  and  he  marched  into 
the  room  with  the  company  that  had  been  stationed  in  the 
yard,  drew  his  men  up  in  line  across  the  apartment,  and  sta- 
tioned himself  and  sentry  at  the  ciOsed  doors.  Capt.  Redd's 
company  was  ordiered  to  th€  lear  of  the  building,  and  had 
barely  arrived  there  when  the  fighting  began. 

In  the  yard  were  Indian  boys  shooting  with  bows  and 
arrows  at  marks,  for  small  coins  that  Judge  Robinson  was 
offering  them  as  prizes.  Mrs.  Maverick  and  other  ladies 
were   looking   on   th.rough  cracks  in  the-  fence. 

When  Howard's  company  had  been  brought  to  parade 
rest,  Col.  Fisher  arose  and  addressed  the  chiefs.  He  re- 
proached them  with  their  former  perfidy,  and  for  violatinig 
the  terms  of  the  s.ubsistin:g  agreemient.  In  conclusion,  he 
asked  them  if  they  recollected  murdering'  two  white  men 
while  under  a  white  Hag. 

A  Comanche  chief  arose,  and  with  an  audacity  and  an 
insolence  of  tone  and  manner  that  could  not  be  excec^ded,  re- 
plied, "No,  we  do  not  recollect,''  andj  s-eated  himself,  after 
the  Indian  fashion. 

Silence  ensued.  It  was  brokeai  by  the  chief  again  aris- 
ing, turning  toward  Col.  Fisher  with  an  air  at  once  con- 
temptuous and  threatening,  and  demanding  in  a  loud  voice, 
**How  do  you  like  our  ansiwer?" 

Col.  Fisher  replied:  "I  do  not  like  your  answer.    I  told 
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you  not  to  coine  here  agam  without  brktging  m  the  pmo- 
ners.  You  liave  eome  against  my  orders.  Your  women  and 
children  may  diepart  in  peace,  a-nd  your  braves  may  go  and 
tell  your  people  to  send'  in  the  prisoners.  When  those  pris- 
on^rsi  are  returne-d,  you  and  the  other  chiefs  here  present 
may  likewise  go  free.  Until  then  we  will  hold  you  ais"  hos- 
tages." 

The  interpreter  had'  to  be  told  twice  to  report  this  dec- 
laration ;  protesting  that  a  conflict  would  immeddately  follow. 
As  soon  as  he  uttered  the  words  he  left  the  room.  True  to 
his  preidiction,  the  chiefs  strung  their  bows,  and  drew  their 
kniv-es. 

In  his  official  report,  Col.  McLeod'  say«>:  *'We  told  the 
(jhiefs  that  the  soldiers  they  saw  were  their  guards,  and 
descended  from  the  platform.  They  immediately  followed. 
One  oif  them  sprang  to  the  back  door  and  attempted  to  pass 
the  sentinel  who  presented  his  musket,  when  the  chief  drew 
his  kndf-e  and  s-taibbted  hiim.  A  rush  was  then  mlade  to  the 
door.  Capt.  Howard  collared  ooe  oif  theim  tand  (reieeivedi  a 
€ev.ere  stab  in  the  side.  Howard  tried  tto  use  has  sword, 
but  it  w/as'  too  loing  for  service  in  a  breast  to  brea-st  strug- 
gle, and  all  he  could  do  wais  to  seize  the  Indian's  wrist, 
which  he  held  till  faint  from  losis  of  blood.  He  ordered  the 
sentinel  to  fire  upon  his  antagonist,  which  he  did  and  the 
Indian  fell  dead.  Col.  Fisfher  ordeT'ed,  'Fire  if  ithey  do  not 
desisit.'  The  Indiams'  rushed  on  and  fought  desperately,  and  a 
general  order  to  fire  became  necessary. 

''After  a  short,  but  desperate,  struggle  every  one  of 
the  twelve  chief  is  in  the  oounicil  room  lay  dead     upon     the 

floor. 

"The  indoor  work  being  finished,  Capt.  Howaird's  com- 
pany 'was  formed  in-  front  tO'  prevejnt  retreat  in  that  direc- 
tion; but  in  coansequence  of  the  s-everity  of  hiis  wound,  he 
was  (relieved  by  Capt.  Gillen,  who  commiandted  the  company 
till  the  close  of  the  action." 

The  bysitanders  in  the  room  had  to  fight  for  their  Uvea 
ajs  'well  as  the  reist.  Jfudge  John  Hemphdll  (then  District 
Judlge  and  later  Chief  Jus.tice  of  the  Supreme   Court)    was 
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<me  of  them,  anidj  disemlboweled  with  a  bowie  knife,  one  of 
the  chiefs,  who  gra^ppled;  with  him. 

Tlhe  Inditansi  outside  the  houafe  fought  like  wild  beasts. 
Capt.  Redd 'is  com/pany  «omiin»g  up  promptly  in  the  rear  of  the 
building,  dTOve  them:  toward  a  s/bone  building,  'vs'ftiieh  only 
ooe  oif  them  'saw^cteedi  in  enteiring.  Beveral  whdte  mem  were 
killed  land  wounded.  The  Indian  arrows  witfti  whieh  they 
were  struck  werie  driveai  to  the  feathers.  Several  Indians 
were  killed  in  ^adijaceait  streets  and  yards  by  citizens.  A 
sm-alil  number  of  the  savages  managed  to  reach  the 
river,  but  were  pursued  and  killed  by  Maj.  Lysander  Welk 
aoid  a  few  other  mounted  men,  only  one  of  tiheitr  party — a 
renegrade  Mexican — escaping.  Three  women  and  two  boys, 
wiho  tciok  part  in  the  fray,  were  islain. 

Wdislhing  to  »pare  the  war;rior  in  tlhe  ^tone  buiilddng,  the 
commissioners  sent  in  an  Indian  woman  to  tell  him  to  surren- 
der and  be  spared.  He  refused  the  offer,  and  continued  to 
shoot,  wounding  several  persons.  After  dark,  a  Mexican 
crawled  on  top  of  the  house,  picked  a  liole  in  the  roof,  and 
dropped  a  large  igndted  biall  of  cloth  saiturated  with  tiurpea- 
tine  into  the  jxxom,  for  tlhe  purpoise'  of  ligShting  up  the  inter- 
ior s»o  the  occupant  could  be  seen.  The  baill  fell  on  the  In- 
dian's head  an<d  «t'Uick  theire,  and  he  rusihed  into  the  street 
covered  with  flame.  He  was  instantly  riddled  with  bullets. 
Twenty-eig'ht  Indian  women  and  cihildtren  were  detained  as 
prisoners. 

The  Texan  loss  was,  killed:  Judge  James  W.  Robinson; 
Judge  Hood  of  Sau'  Antomio;  Judge  Thomrpson  of  Houston; 
Casey  of  Maitagordia  county ;  Lieut.  W.  M.  Dunnington,  1st  In- 
fantry; Prdvateis  Kaminske  and  Whiting,  (and  a  Mexican. 
Wounded:  Capt.  George  T.  Howaird,  Lieu/t.  Ed^ward  A. 
Thompson  and  pTivate  Kelley,  severely,  and  Capt.  Matthew 
Caldwell,  .and  Mr.  Higgemb  ottom  and  Deputy  Sheriff  Mor- 
gan and  Private  Carson,  slightly.  Col.  McLeod  says:  ** Ov- 
er a  hundred'  hoir'sefii  aoild  ia  large  quantity  of  buffalo  robes 
and  peltrites  remiaiined  to  tlie  victors." 

By  request  of  the  prisoners,  one  squaw  was  released, 
provisioned  and  alkywed  to  go    to  her  people  land  say  that 


Ul 
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tbe  pri'soners  wiofuld  be  released  whenever  the  Texan  prisoners 
held  by  th^e  Inddans  were  brought  in. 

A  short  time  afterward  a  party  of  Comaflncthes  diis^- 
played  a  'white  flag  on  a  hill  sooii;e  ddstamice  from  towm,  evi- 
dently afraid  to  come  neareo*.  Wliien  a  flag  was  siem/t  out  it 
was  found  tihiast  they  had  binowght  in  several  white  cihdltdr'ein 
to  €XiC'han;ge  for  their  people.  Th«eir  misision  Was  siueoessful 
and  they  hurried  away. 

The  Telegraph  aaitd  Texas  Register  gave  an  account  of 
thie  following,  among  other  incidents  of  the  Council  House 
Fight : 

'*Capt.  Matthew  Caldwell,  1st  Re.g'im-enit  of  Imfantry,  was 
in  the  street  unarmed  when  the  stnigigle  commemiced.  He 
stepped  into  a  'house  to  see  if  lie  could  procure  a  gun. 
No  one  was  at  liiome,  and  he  pasisied  into  the  back  yard. 
There  he  was  confronted  by  an  Indian  warrior,  who  made 
ready  to  shoot  him.  Caldwell  stooped  down  and  picked  up 
a  rock,  which  he  threw,  hitting  the  warrior  on  the  forehead, 
slightly  situnning  him.  Caldwell  (continued  to  tlhirow  stones, 
liurlkLg  them  so'  fast,  that  for  dodiging,  the  Indiam  diid  not 
get  a  c'haaiee  to  take  aim  and  let  fly  an  arrow.  While  this 
unequal  eombat  was  in  progress  Jobn  D.  Morris,  -wdith  onily  a 
three  inch  barrel,  single  shot  pistol,  came  into  the  inclosure. 
Caldwel,  who  was  nearly  exhausted,  called  out,  'Go  up  and 
shoot  him  John,  or  he  will  iget  m>e.  I  will  keep  h.im  <m  the 
jump  with  stones.' 

' '  Morris  did  as  requested,  walking  tO'  wiithin  four  feet  of 
the  Indian  and  s'boo,tin;g  him  tlirougli  the  hear*t. 

*' Deputy  Sheriff  Morgan  (one  of  Boaf  Smith's  mem) 
was  standing  in  the  back  yard  of  a  rosidenice  when  three 
warriors  sealed  the  wiall  and  attacked  him.  Although  wound- 
ed, he  pieked  up  a  roick  and  fraetured  the  skull  of  oue  of 
his  assailants  with  it  killinig  him.  He  theoi'  seiizied  am  axe  and 
retreated  into  the  house,  where  he  stationed  himself  at  one 
sid»e  of  the  open  door.  The  two  ireauainiiig  Indiainis  attemp- 
ted to  follow  iMm,  anid  he  killed  them  mth  terrific  blowsi, 
dealt  with  the  axe." 

A  Grerman  doictoir,  who  was  a  local  celebrity  and  a  man 
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oi  sioienftific  taiste'  lankl  attaiiim  eiitis,  came  upoiD/  <[he  body  of 
one  of  the  Mdiiains  killed  by  Morgian  auid,  bein^  inipreissed  by 
the  pe<?ailia«r  bumpis  ion  tlbe  bead,  tooik  it  for  puirpose  oif  dm- 
meeting  it.  He  wais  imiicb  dfe,gusted  to  find  that  the  protub- 
erance 'Were  (nod  na/tural  deveaopiemeaits,  but  due  to  the  skull 
being  fraotured  in»  thirty-twio  platceis.  He  later  bodied  one  Oif 
tbe  bodies,  remofved  the  flesh  from  the  bone®,  and  airtieuiated 
the  compliete  skelietoin,  whidi  he  plaeed  ini  his  <jabaiaet.  IiMji- 
dently,  he  emptied  the  refuse  into  the  Acequia,  from  which 
citizeiiDs  procu-red  d^rdnkin'g  water.  The  fact  be<}oming  known, 
h-e  stated  thiat  the  depoisdt  was  made  wihen  ^everybody  was 
asleep  alt  might  landi  tJne  stream  was  oompktiely  purified  be- 
fore water  "wais  la^iadoi  taiken  firo-m  it  for  drinking'  or  cooking 
purposes.  Nothing  bnit  his  populairity  saveid  him  from  en- 
forced emigrataofli. 

Manclh  28(tih,  two*  hundred  and  fifity,  or  three  hundred, 
Coonanches  ciam-e  cliosie  to  Sam  Antonio,  and  chief  Isiraanca 
and  another  warrdiOir  of  their  number,  rede  diariinigly  into  tlhie 
public  sqtuare,  and  cir'cled  around  the  plaza,  then  (rode  Bomie 
distance  dowoi  CommeiPce  strieet  amd  bac(k,  sihoutinig  all  the 
whilei,  of f erinig  to  fight,,  and  showering  abuse  and  insiults on 
the  Americans.  ''Isimanca  was  in  fnll  war  paint  and  almost 
naked.  He  stopped  quite  awhile  in  frooit  of  Blutck's  saloon, 
on  thie  northeast  cornei'  of  the  square.  He  shouted  defiance, 
rose  in  his  stirrups,  shook  his  clenclned  fist,  raved  and 
foamed  at  tlhie  mouth.  Tbe  ciitizens,  through  an  interpreter, 
told  him  that  the  soldieris  were  all  down  ait  the  Mission  San 
Jose,  and  if  he  went  there  Colonel  Fisher  would  give 
him  fight  enoingh."  "^ 

He  proceeded  at  oncte  to  t he  Missicn  and  repeated  his 
chalilenge.^  Col.  Fisher  was  sick  in  bed  and  Capt.  Riedd  was 
iai  comtoiand  of  tbe  poet. 

Redd  replied  to   Isimanca  by  sayiing  tbat  a  twelve  days 
truee  had  beto  entered  into  ■v\ith  tihie  Comanchesi  and  ho  had 
ordens     not      to   break   it,   but  if  the  chief   and     his     war- 
riors would  retuim  wlien  the  truce  wais  at  an  end,  thiey  would 
be  accomodated. 
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Isimanca  denounced  him  and  bis  meai  as  corwairdis  oaid 
finally  left. 

Yoakum  says:  ^^Th-e  Comanche^i  hung  abo*ut  San  Antoai- 
iio  in  ismtall  parties  broodinig  ov-ex  their  loiss.  The  killing  of 
so  niiaoiy  of  their  chief®  was  a  seviere  istroike,  audi  they  were 
d-ividied  on  the  que&tiom  of  war.  At  length  they  retired  (to 
their  homes,  on  the  upper  branch  of  the  Texas  rivei*8,  to 
make  serious  preparations  for  a  terrible  vdsitiation  om  th© 
white  settlements."* 

Branch  T.  Archer  was  appoianted  secretary  of  War,  ajid 
Col.  William  G.  Cook  succeeded  Col.  Edward  Burleson  aa 
Colonel  of  amfantry. 

In  May,  the  Republic  was  arorused)  by  rumors  of  an  im- 
pemding  military  inv^on  f  roan  Mexico,  to  be  accompanied  by 
Indians  employed  as  allies  of  the  Mexican  troops. 

Orders  were  is/sued  undeir  Wliiich  a  large  force  of  Texajs 
volumteers  ajssembled  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  an  army 
for  resistance. 

Upon  the  receipt  of  other  infopmatiooi'  that  was  deemed 
reliable  to  the  effect  that  no  such  h»os<tile  movement  was 
likely  to  take  place — they  were  disbanded. 

The  incident  was  designated  as  the  ''Archer  War" 
and  provoked  much  adverse  and  undeserved  criticism. 

In  the  early  days  of  July,  Capt.  Clendenimi  left  San  Ajn- 
tonio  in  coimjmand'  of  a  volunteer  expedition  against  the  Co- 
manches,t)ut  afterwards  retiurnod  to  the  town  leavng  Capt.  J. 
R.  Cunmimgluam  aaad  a  foree  of  nineteen  mem  ooi  the  Frio.  In 
lua  official  report  by  Cunningham  he  say«  that  lafter  they 
parted  July  4dh,  he  crossed  tV.e  Frio  (on  the  same  dlay)  and 
leame  upon  a  fresh  Indian  trail,  which  he  pursued  for  several 
miles  up  the  western  side  of  the  stream,  efxpecticg  every 
moment  to  come  upon  the  enemy.     The  trail    finally     boiPe 

♦  &'»rwh  26th,  Mrs.  Weh^ter  came  ntoS^&n  Antonio  v  5th  h«rthre«-3  ef  j-c  C  '■■  :1  y  upon 
b«r  back,  havirK  escaped  from  the  Corrnrfhee  by  whoir  hie  bad  been  t-apuri  d  tie  previ- 
4>aB  year  when  her  hukband  tnd  party  had  been  killed  on  BruBbjK Creek,  near  <Jfcr«:etown. 
8be  presented  a  most  wretched  and  piliatle  appearance  and  tra*  almost  iamifihcd. 
Friends  cared  for  and  ministered  to  her. 
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away  fnom  (th^  .river,  aaid  he  followed  it  without  stopping 
to  get  water.  After  proceeding  for  some  time,  men  and 
horses  begam  to  suffer  g-reatly  from  want  o-f  wiater.  U  was 
not  praetieaible  to  return  to  the  river,  without  abandoning 
the  chase.  He  laaid  the  men  determined  to  go  on.  This  they 
did,  knowing  that  the  Indians  would  stop  &t  t^e  (first  water 
hole  and  wiould  probably  make  a  stuhbom  fight  for  its  reten- 
tion. 

Between  5  and  6  o'eloiok  p.  m.,  Antonio,  a  Ton/kaway 
seont  employed  by  the  company,  and  who  had)  been  kept 
considerably  in  advance  of  the  command,  rode  back  and  (re- 
ported that  the  Indians — twenty  warriors — were  at  a  spring 
jast  ahead  and  were  saddling  their  animals  preparatory  to 
resuming  their  journey.  Cunningham  and  those  »f  his  men 
who  were  with  him  cautiously  approached  the  place  and  took 
position  within  a  short  distance  of  the  Indians  without  being 
perceived.  He  waited  a  few  moanents  for  his  rear  file  to 
come  up  and  diress*  into  line  before  ordering  a  charge.  While 
this  movement  was  being  executed  on)e  of  his  men  accident- 
ly  discharged  a  gun,  and  th«»  Indians  leape-d  intio  their  sad- 
dles an(i  aipplied  the  whip.  He  and  his  men  charged  at  once, 
killing  Indians  right  and  left.  The  surviving  savages  labor- 
ed to  reach  thickets  some  distamee  ahead.  When  all  of  them 
were  wounded  except  three,  the  latter  protected  the  retreat 
of  the  band  in  a  manner  that  he  repeatedly  speaks  of  "as 
noble."  He  says  that  one  of  the  three  was  under  fire  of 
ten  or  twelfve  of  the  best  shots  on  the  frontier,  but  aeted 
with  cool  intrepidity  to  the  last.  A  rifle  ball  finally  shat- 
tered his  leg,  and  he  fell  over  on  his  horse,  jus;t  a<s  he  and 
the  remnant  of  the  band  reached  cover..  Cunningham  cap- 
tured all  the  effects  of  the  Indians.  He  says  that  he  made 
"a  bon^fire  of  most  of  theiir  trumpery"  and  divided  the 
balance  of  their  ''plunder"  among  the  volunteeis  by  lot. 
The  m/ost  imiportant  pa>rt  of  hLs  capture  was  a  caballado  of 
hoT«e«  and  mules— a  total  of  sixteem.  He  reaxjhed  San  An- 
tonio July  7tli. 
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THE     GREAT     COMANCHE  RAID— SACKING    OF    UN- 
VILLE  AND  BURNING  OF  VICTORIA. 

Durmg  the  firsit  week  in  August,  following  the  Council 
House  Fight,  and  other  bloody  affrays,  narrated,  occurred  the 
Great  Comanche  Raid;  in  some  respects  the  most  formidable 
invasiom  eiver  made  by  Indians  into  Texas. 

This  raid  was  known  to  and  encouraged,  if  not  miaterial- 
ly  aided,  by  the  Mexican  authoritieis — especailly  Gren.  Cana- 
lizo  lat  Matamoras — and  shows  to  have  been  well  plairmed, 
with  some  degree  o»f  military  stj-ategy.  The  descemt  was 
sudden,  but  the  alarm  spread  ais  if  borne  oo  the  wings'  of 
the  wind  and  the  brave  defenders  of  our  frontier  were  s-ootu 
collected  under  their  favorite  leaders  and  went  in  pursuit, 
overtaking,   engaging,  and  routing  the  murderers. 

This  remarkable  affair  marks  aai  important  epoch  in 
Texas  history,  and  indeed  most  of  our  historiaES  regard  it 
as  the  turning  point  in  affairs  with  the  Indians.  Many  par- 
tial and  often  erroneous  accounts  of  this  bold  uprising  and 
its  timely  quelling,  have  been  published.  Fortunately  we  are  ^ 
enabled  to  give  the  facts  as  detailed  by  those!  in  authority 
on  matters  pertaining  to  our  border  history.*  It  is  not  our 
purpose  to  enter  into  tlie  details  of  matters  leadingj 
up  to  and  resulting  in  this  bold  raid — that  belongs  to  the] 
history  of  Texas  proper  and  has  much  to  do  with  the  po- 
litical attitude  of  Mexico  tow^^rd  the  struggling  TrxEus  Re-| 
pubhf. 

The  unfortucate  Council  House  traigedy  doubtiesis  hast- 
ened the  movements  of  this  expedition,  the  enraged  Co-j 
manclies,  swearing  to  avenge  t'le  death  of  their  fallen  chiefs.! 
The  Indians  to  the  number  of  about  one  thousand,  begamj 
the  descent  from  their  stronghold  in  the  mountains  above  thoj 
San  Marcos  and  extending  their  raid  across  the  country  to] 
liavaca  Bay  on  the  coiast,  and  back  to  G'ood's  Crossing  on. 
Plum  Creek,  twenty  miles  south-we^t  of  Ausitin,  ^vliere  t(heyj 


*Much  of  the  data  used  in  the  preparatim  of  th's  narrative  was  furnished  the  au- 
thor by  the  late  Dr.  Rufus  C.  Burleson  a  short  tiire  before  his  death,  expressly  for  Bor- 
der Wars  of  Texas. 
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were  interceptedi  aaid  routed,  losinig  aM  their  prisoners  and 
property  captured  at  Victoria  £^nd  LinviUe. 

The  Indiianis  pass-edi  down  the  country  during  the  firat 
dayis  of  August,  leaving  Gonzales  seventeeoi  miles  to  the 
west,  and  murdering  a  few  families  as  thiey  pas-sed  througt 
the  sparsely  settled  country,  *  they  reached,  the  quiet  town 
of  Victoria  alt  2:30  o'clock  p.  m.  on  August  6.  The  citizens 
were  not  dreaming  of  Indians.  Children  were  playing  in  the 
yards,  and  on/  the  sitreets,  ladies  were  sihopping  and'  joyfiuHly 
engaged  in  their  domestic  alffairs,  the  men  were  at  their 
usual  vocations,  when  tlie  bloody  demons  with  horrid  ydila 
rushed  inlto  the  streets  and  beigan.  their  slaughter.  Dr.  Gray 
and  a  few  others  who  afttempted  resistance  were  cut  dojwn. 
The  citizens  not  killed,  took  refuge  in  their  houses  and 
fortified  themselves  as  best  they  could.  The  Comanchiea 
then  plundered  the  stores  and  private  residences  of  every- 
thing valuable.  They  caught  in  the  lots  and  pastures  be- 
tween two  and  three  thousand  horses  and  mu^les  and  loaded 
edghit  hundred  or  a  thousand  of  them  with  the  goods 
plundered.  Tliey  started  on  to  LinviUe.  That  night  they 
kindled  biig  fires  ajid  with  fiendish  joy  danced  and  yelled 
around  the  scalps  of  murdered  citizens  and  their  plunder. 

Next  morning  they  hurried  on  to  LinviUe,  on  the  way 
capturing  Mrs.  Crosby,  grand-daughter  "of  tlie  ceLefbrated 
Daniel  Boione  of  Kentucky,  with  her  child  and  a  nurse. 
About  daylight,  on  August  the  8th,  while  many  of  the  citi- 
zens were  in  bed,  thei  Indians  entered  LinviUe  and  throwing 
themselves  on  ttie  sides  of  their  horses  and  riddng  in  this 
way,  deceived  the  few  early  risers  who  siaw  them  coming 
but  thought  they  were  some  of  the  usual  caballados  of  horses 
and  mules  brought  into  LinviUe  for  sale  and  shipment. 

No   language   can  tefljl  t,he>  horror  of  the  innocent  people 


»"At  the  time  of  this  raid.' says  John  Henry  Brown,  "the  country  between  the 
Guadalupe  and  San  Marcos,  on  the  west,  and  the  Colorado  on  the  east,  above  a  line  drawn 
from  Gonzales  to  La  Grange,  was  a  Wilderness,  while  between  that  line  it  was  thinly  set- 
tled. Between  Gonzales  and  Austin,  on  Plum  Creek,  were  two  recent  settlers-Isom  J. 
Good  and  John  A.  Neil.  From  Gonzales  to  within  a  few  miles  of  Austin  there  was  not  a 
settler.  There  was  not  one  between  Austin  and  San  Antonio.  A  road  from  Gonzales  to 
Austin  had  been  opened  in  July.  1839." 
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when  they  saw  a  ithoiusjaiiidi  red  demoniS  suddenly  lisdng  in 
thtfeir  said-dies  and  with  fiendlish  yells  killing  the  def-ense- 
l€fis  citizens,  scwme  of  them  in  their  beds.  Resastan<3e  was  ut- 
teriy  useless  and  the  terror  stricken  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren rushed  for  the  small  boats  lying  in  Lavaca  Bay.  Tlie 
warwhoop  of  the  wild  Comanches,  the  cries  of  women  and 
children  and'  the  groans  of  the  dying,  presented  a  scene  of 
horror  upon  which  the  rising  sun  never  before  dawned.  The 
oloody  demons  pursued  the  fleeing  m^en,  wom^en  and  child- 
ren inlto  tlie  water.  Amtong  those  kiled  was  Captain  H.  0. 
Wa.tts,  collector  of  cusitoms.  He  and  bis  beautiful  bride 
were  captured  betweten  the  shore  and  the  boats..  He  was 
killed  and  his  young  bride  was  ruthlessly  dragged  back  to 
the  shore  and  carried  away  as  captdve.  The  majority  of 
the  inlhabitants  escap-ed  to  the  botats,  l)UJt  aill  ofthers'  were 
murdered  or  carried  away  captives. 

Linville  was  the  shipping  point  for  a  large  portion  of 
Soutb^wiestern  Texias  and  Mexico  and  was  at  tlhat  time  well 
supplied  with  all  sorts  of  merchandise.  The  exulting  Co- 
manches  greedily  sacked  the  stores  and  private  residences 
and  packed  several  hundred  more  hoirses  and  mules  with 
every  kind  of  merchiandise,  elegant  dresses  and  bed'  clothes  „ 
from  privaite  residences.  Tlhey  now  bedecked  themselves  B 
with  red  ribbons  and  gay  clothing  captured,  and  rode  up 
and  down  the  sitreets  yielling  like  deanons  and  fired  the 
town,  burning  every  house  except  one. 

What  language  can  express  the  horror  of  the  innocent 
men,  nvomen  and  children  as  they  stood  on  the  boats  in  the 
bay  and  looked'  upon  their  once  happy  homes,  burning  to 
ashes,  and  remembering  many  of  their  loved  ones  lay  bleed- 
ing in  the  streets ! 


BATTLE  AT  PLUM  CREEK. 

The  exulting  Comanches,  with  three  or  four  thou^anc 
horses  and  mules,  mjan(y  of  them  heavily  packed  with  goods  S 
plundered  at  Victoria  and  Linville,  began  their  retreat.  They  w\ 
had  glorious  visions  oi.  tliie  grand  feasts  and  "War  Dances 
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tiiey  would]  have  when  they  reached  their  mountain  home 
andi  disp-layjedi  the  scallps  and  the  untold  wealth,  and  the 
women  and  children  they  had  oaptured. 

But,  says  one,  God  gave  Texas  heroes  and  path-finders, 
who  were  ever  ready  to  avenge  such  bloody  raids.  Among 
these  were  "Old  Gotch"  Hardeman,  Henry  McOuUoch,  John 
H,  Moore,,  ''Paint"  Caldwell,  Ed.  Burleson  and  others. 

The  vigilant  Ben  McCuUoeh  with  a  ismall  force,  wa®  al- 
ready in  pursuift — ^and  in  fact  had  engaged  the  enemy.  He 
sent  Burleson  the  following  dispatch :  ' '  General :  The  Indians 
bavie  isacbed  and  burned  the  town  of  LdnviMe,  and  carried 
off  several  prisoners.  We  made  a  draw  fight  with  them  at 
Casa  Blanco* — couHd  not  stop  them.  We  want  to  fight  tbem 
befiore  they  get  to  the  mountains.  We  have  sieot  express- 
men up  the  Guadalupe," 

Mesisengens  rode  swift  in  every  direction,  and  at  a  mio- 
ment's  warning,  every  man  seized  his  gun,  mounted  and 
rushed  to  the  place  of  rendezvous.  Thiosie  near  La  Grange 
met  at  Col.  Jno.  H.  Moore 's,  thoisie  near  Bastrop  met  &t  Gen. 
Ed.  Bunleson's,  thiosie  near  Webberville  at  ''Paint"  Oald- 
weirs,  and  all  concientrated  at  tlie  poimt  suggesitied  by  Gen. 
Burleson,  who'  ordered  all  to  meet  |and  attack  the  Comanches 
at  Good's  Crossing  on  Plum  Creek,  two  miles  from  where  the 
town  of  Locbhart  now  stands  and  twenty-«even  miles  below 
Austin.  I'he  graind  old  hero  Paint  Caldwell  with  eighty- 
two  men,  first  reached  the  place  of  rendezvous  August  1. 
Next  morning  the  scouts  reported  a  thousand  Indians  coming 
(XQ  the  prairie  with  vast  herds  of  horses  and  mujles,  and  sev- 
eral women  and  children.  But  Burleso«n,  nor  Moore,  nor  Mc- 
CuUoeh, nor  Hardeman  had  arrived;  was  it  safe  for  eighty- 
two  men  to  attack  a  thousand  Comanches?  HoAvever,  as  they 
looked  upon  the  awful  spectacle,  and  saw  them  moving  along 
with  women  and  children,  Caildwedl  could  hold  in  no  longer, 
but  yelled  out:  "Boys,  yonder  they  go  and  they  have 
got  our  women  and  childreMi — they  are  a  thousaaid  strong — 
but  we  can  whip  hedl  out  of  them !  Shall  we  fight  ? ' '  All 
shouted,  "Yes,  fight,  fight!" 

But  at  that  time  a  courier  came  galloping   up     crying, 
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^'Gen-eral  Biarleson  with  oiie  hundred  Textaas  and  thirteen 
Tonkawas  and  old  Pdacido  are  coming!"  In  the  meantime 
Gren.  Felix  Huston  arrived,  and  as  Major  General  of  the  mi- 
litia, took  command. 

The  Indiao®  wiere  exceedingly  anxious  to  diafer  the  bat- 
tle until  they  could  get  their  packmules  with  the  vast 
plunder  and  captured  women  and  children  beyond  reaoh 
of  the  infuriated  Texans.  And  General  Huston  was  equally 
amxious  to  defer  the  battle  until  more  recruits  came.  Several 
bluff  lold  Indian  fighters  told  him  he  knew  nothinig  about 
fighting  Indians,  that  he  ought  to  resign  a:nd  let  Gen  Burle- 
son command.  But  this  was  Gen.  Huston's  first  chanee  for 
gloarj'.  The  Indian  chief®  did  all  in  their  power  to  intimi- 
date the  Texanis  aaid  hold  them  back  until  they  oould  get 
their  plunder  and  captives  far  removed,  ^vetral  of  the  In- 
dian  chiefs  charged  up  iiu  front  of  the  Texans  and  hlurled  de- 
fiant arrows  and  spears  at  them.  One  of  these  daring  chiefs 
rode  a  fine  horse  with  a  fine  -American  bridle,  with  a  red  rib- 
bon eight  or  tem  feet  long  tied  to  the  tail  of  his  horse.  He 
was  dressed  in  elegant  style  from  the  goods  plundered  at 
Victoria  and  Linville,  with  a  high-top  silk  hat,  fine  pair  of 
boots,  leathea*  gloves  and  an  elegant  broiad^-cloth  coat  hind- 
part  before  with  brass  buttoms  shining  brightly  up  and 
do%vn  his  back.  When  he  first  made  his  appearanice  he  ca(i> 
ried  a  large  umbrella  stretched.  He  and  others  would 
charge  upon  the  Texans,  shoot  their  arrows,  and  retreat. 
This  W!as  done  several  times  in  reach  of  our  guns.  Sooai 
the  discovery  was  miade  tliat  they  wtore  shields,  and  thouigh 
our  men  took  good  aim,  the  bullets  glanced.  An  olid  Texan, 
getting  as  near  the  place  as  was  safe,  waited  patiently  till 
they  came  up,  and  as  the  Indian  wheeled  his  horse  Ms 
shield  flew  up.  The  Texan  fired  and  bnosught  him  to  the 
ground.  Several  others  fell  at  the  same  time.  Then  the  In- 
dians began  their  retreat,  and  woiuld  soion  have  been  beyoaid 
the  reach  of  the  Texans. 

Gen.  Huston  was  new  told  by  the  gallant  McOulloch 
and  Gen.  Burleson  that  the  tim,e  had  come  when  they  must 
fight,  and  he  reluetantly  gave  the  order,  ''Charge!"    Never 
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was  a  comimjaaaidi   obeyed)  with  wilder    shouitis.       Every  anan 

was  a  hero,     and  the  conscience-stricken,  blood-stained  Co- 

manches  were  swept  away  like   chaff   before   a   tornado. 

Tihe  Indianis  fled  m  wild  confusion.  Not  one  thought 
of  saying  anythijiig  but  his  own  scalp.  Tli^y  abandoned 
their  tliree  thousand  hioirses  and  plunder,  and  the  captiured 
women  and  children.  But  they  could  not  forego  the 
fiendish  pleasure  of  murdering  Mrs.  Crosby,  her  child 
and  nurse.  T/hey  alsiO'  shot  an  arrow  into  the  bosoon  lof  the 
lovely  yioRinig  bride,  Mrs.  Watts,  and  left  her  as  dead.  Buit 
Rev.  Z.  N.  Morrell  and  Dr.  Brown  heard  her  screaans  in 
a  thicket  and  went  to  her  assistance.  They  extracted  th^e 
arrioiw,  and  she  recovered  and  lived  many  years — never  fior- 
getting  her  awful  experience — and  died  at  PoTt  Lavaca, 
in  1878. 

Tihe  enraged  Texans  pursued  the  Indiana,  and  killed 
them  for  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  out,  till  they  finally  gaiu'cd 
safety  in  the  brakes  and  mountains. 

Thus  endued'  the  great  raid  of  1840^ — the  most  remark- 
able  in  onr  boirder  annalsi  so  far  as  Indian  affairs  are  con- 
cerned. It  was  a  wonderful  era  in  Texas  history;  indeed  it 
was  the  turning  point.  Had  the  Comanches  been  sujccess- 
ful,  they  confidently  intended,  with  the  horses,  muiles  and  ma- 
terials captured,  to  equip  a  foTmidable  war  paTty  otf  two  or 
three  thousand  Indians  for  a  grand  re-raid  down  the  Oolo- 
radoi  to  the  Giulf ,  pilunderinig  and  devastaiting  the  fairest 
portion  of  Texas.  In  the  meantime  Generals  Canalizo  and 
WoU,  with  seme  thiree  thousand  Mexican  cavalry,  were  to 
rush  forward,  captua-iDg  San  Antonio  and  Austin,  with  ali 
booty.  Chief  Bowles  and  his  Cherokees  were  to  move 
down  and  destroy  the  eastern  portion  of  the  state;  the  Wa- 
cos,  Apaches  and  allied  tribes  raiding  down  the  Brazos,  and 
central  Texas,  thus  utterly  wiping  out  the  Texans.  ''But  in 
the  good  Providence  of  God,  we  had  heroes  traie  and  brave, 
who  quickly  rallied,  and  uniting  under  their  tried  and  cho- 
sen leaders,  crushed  ont  this  diabolical  purpose  for  the  ruin 
of    Texas.     The   defeated    and  routed  Comanches  fled  to  their 
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moumtain  homes,  overwlielm'ed  with  the  conivktion  that  ithe 
Texatnis  were  quick  of  actioai,  fearlessly  brave,  and  iiwinicibl^ 
of  purpose — against  any  odds.*' 

The  savageis  were  crestfallenj  and  ehagrinned,  and  sul- 
lenly retired  to  their  miononitain  haunts  to  brood  o-ver  defeat, 
and  to  plan  revenge — on  their  Mexican  allies,  Who  had 
failed  to  fulfill  their  agreement,  after  iiKJiitiflig  the  Indians 
and  promisiing  to  jodn  them  with  their  fooices  in  a  grand  re- 
raid  of  the  whole  ooumtry.  And  for  this  bireailviing  oif  faith 
it  is  said  the  Mexicans  suffered  severely.* 


HUSTON'S  OFFICIAL    REPORT. 

Many  thrilling  iirnciden'ts  and  a€ts  of  indiitviduail  btravery 
on  the  part  otf  the  chiair.gdmg  Texanis  might  be  related  did 
space  permit.  It  is  in  jus-tice  to  the  isuibje<it  that  the  otffi- 
ciaJl  repoirt  of  the  commander  of  the  forces  should  be  giv*en 
— supplying,  as  it  does,  important  facts — 'and  it  follows: 

On  Plum  Creek,  5  miles  west  of  G^ood's. 

August  12,  1840. 
To  the  Hon.  B.  T.  Archer,  Secretary  of  War. 

I  arrived  on  yesterday  evening  and  found  Capt.  Cald- 
well enciamlped  oij  Plum  Creek  with  about  one  hundred  men. 
This  morning  I  was  requested  to  take  the  command.  Which 
I  did,  with  the  iconsent  of  the  men.  I  organized  them  into 
compiardeis,  under  the  commaoid  of  Oaptains  Caldwell,  Bird 
and  Ward.  About  6  o'clock  a.  m.  the  spies  reported  that 
Indians  wiere  apptroachinig  Plum  Creek.  I  crossed  abovic 
the  trail  about  three  miles,  and  passed  down  on  the  west 
side;  on  arriving  near  the  trail  I  was  joined  by  C'ol.  Burle- 
son with  about  one  hundred  men,  under  the  command  of  Col. 
Jones,  Lieut.  Col.  Wallace  and  Major  Hardeman.    I  imme- 

♦  "In  October  (1840)  more  than  400  warriors  penetrated  into  Mexico,  some  400  miles; 
they  killed,  scalped,  burned  and  destroyed  everything  they  could;  their  track  could  be 
traced  for  miles  by  the  burning  ranches  and  villages.  They  carried  off  a  great  many  fe- 
male captives,  and  thousands  of  horses  and  mules,  and  escaped  safely  to  their  strongholds 
in  the  monntains  with  their  booty.  The  State  of  Nueva  Leon  suffered  the  most  severely 
from  this  onset,  having  more  than  700  inhabitants  killed,  and  the  State  of  Coahuila  nearly 
as  many.— "Captain  Flack's  "The  Texas  Rifle  Hunter,"  p.  133. 
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diately  focnmed'  into  two  iineis,  the  right  commanded  by  Col. 
Burtlesotn,  amd  «the  letfit  commanded  by  Capt.  Caldwell,  with 
a  reserve  commanded  by  Maj.  Hardeman,  with  Capt»  Ward^s 
com-pany.  On  advanciing^  neaT  the  Indians,  they  foinned  for 
action,  with  a  front  of  wo'Olds  on  their  ri^ht,  (which  they  o<j- 
CTipied) ,  their  lines  extemdinig  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  into 
the  prairie.  I  dismounted  my  m-on  and  a  handsome  fire  "was 
opentedj — the  Indiani  chiefs  cavortimg  ao'ound  in  spileindid 
style,  on  front  and  flanik,  finely  mounted,  aiuid  dr'^'^'^d  in  all 
the  splendor  of  Coanianche  warfare.  At  this  time  f»e7&%l  In- 
dians fell  ftrom  their  bouses,  and  we  had  three  or  four  m.€fli 
woumid'cd.  Findimg  that  the  Indiamis  Were  dispoised  to  k«ep 
at  a  distance,  and  that  a  large  body  were  assembled  in.  the 
woods,  1  ordeTed  Coil.  Burleson,  with  the  right  wing,  to  mojve 
aroumd'  the  poimt  of  woods,  and  Captain  Caldwell,  with  the 
left  wing,  to  oharge  into  the  woods;  which  movements  w^re 
executed  in  gallant  style.  The  Indians  did  oot  stand;  the 
charge,  atnd  fled  at  aill  poiin.ts;  from  that  time  there  was  a 
warm  and  ispirited  pursuit  for  fifteen  miles;  the  IndiamiS 
scattered,  mio'stly  abandoning  theiir  hoirses  aiud;  takiing  to  the 
thickets.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  anianjatioaii  of  the  meJn, 
and  the  co'ol  and  steady  manner  in  which  they  would  dis- 
mount and  deliver  their  fire.  Upwards  af  forty  Indians  were 
killed — ^two  prisoners  (a  squaw  and  child)  taken;  aoad  we 
have  takeoi  upwards  of  two.  hundred  horses  and  mules,  many 
of  them  heavily  packed  with  the  plunder  of  Linville  and  the 
lower  oonntry.  There  is  still  a  large  .am<mnt  of  good  horses 
and  mules  which  ar'e  not  gathered  in.  Of  the  captives  taken 
by  the  Indians  below,  w-e  have  only  been  able  to  retake  *one 
— Mrs.  Watts,  of  Linville — who  was  wounded  by  the  Indiana 
with  an  arrow  when;  thiey  fled.  Mrs.  Crosiby  was  speared, 
and  'we  understand!  that  all  <the  others  wene'  Mliled.  We  have 
lost  one  killed  and  seven  wounded — one  mortally.  I  cannot 
speak  too  hiighly  of  the  Colorado,  Guadalupe  and  Lavaca 
militia,  assembled  so  hastily  together,  and  withouit  onganiza- 
tion.  I  was  asisisted  by  Major  Izod,  Colontel  Bell,  Captain 
Howard  and  Captaioit  Neil,  as  volunteer  aids,  all  of  whom 
rendered   essential  servioe.     Colonel   Burleson     acted     with 
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that  <30ol,  deliberate  audi  prompt  camrage  andi  eoocliuct  which 
he  has  iso  ofteai  amd)  gailaoift'ly  display-ed  im  almoist  every  In- 
dian and)  Mexicami  battle  siince  the  war  commeaioed.  Oapt. 
Caldw-eill,  lalso  a  trietd  Imdiaai  figiliter,  ledi  an  his  wing  to  th^ 
charg»e  'with  a  bold  front  and  a  cheerful  heart.  Colonel 
Jomes,  Lieut.  Col.  Wallace,  Major  HaTdemaoi;,  amid  eatoh  otf  the 
captains  commiandinig  companies,  acted  with  the  utamoist  cour- 
age and  firmneiss. 

To  conclude,  I  believe  we  have  gaviein  the  Gomanches  a 
lesison  which  they  will  long  remember ;  near  fonr  hundred  of 
their  bravest  wanrioi's  have  been  defeated  by  half  their 
nnnLber,  and  I  hope  andi  trusit  that  thiis  will  be  tHie  last  lOf 
their  djepredationsi  on  owr  frontier. 

On  tomorrow  I  contemplate  embodying  ais  many  men  as 
I  oaai,  land  if  we  havie  a  sufficient  numfber  o)f  good  honseis, 
jmrsne  the  Indians,  in,  the  hopes  that  we  may  oviertake  them 
before  they  reach  tlhe  mountains.  Coloniel  Moore  joined  us 
this  eveninig  with  aboait  170  men,  horses  very  hard  riddeai. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be. 

Your  moist  obedient  servant, 

Felix  Huston, 

Major-General,  T.  M. 


INDIANS  ATTACK  KINNEY'S  FORT  AND  ARE  RE- 
PULSED. 

During  August,  Kinney's  Fort  on  Brushy  Creek, 
about  eighteen  miles  from  Austin,  was  attacked  by 
Indians.  They  expected  to  take  its  inmates  unawares, 
and  w^ouild  have  done  so  had  it  not  been  for  Joseph 
Weeks.  Hei  heard  what  he  eut  first  isnpposed  to'  be  owls 
hooting,  but  paid  little  attention  ito  the  sounds  until  he 
noted  many  answering  hoots  fiom  varions  diriections. 

He  listened  attentively,  until  his  practiced  ear  assured 
hdm  that  the  cries  were  uttered  by  iinmian  (throats,  anid  then 
srummotnied  his  icompanicns  to  arms,  and  started  a  meissienger 
to  the  nearest  settlement  for  asisistance. 

This  action  was  taken  none  too  soon,  as  the  hooting  was" 
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evidtemitly  a  isiiigin>al  of  attack,  and  thie  Inidiams  immediately 
thiereiaftier  riishied'  oai  (the  place.  Tliey  werie  miet  by  a  dis- 
chargie  of  rifle's  that  sent  tli-em  reteling^bax^k.  Tbey  f ought 
fnoan  ciovier  for  isomie  time,  bint  fiindki^  tliait  ther«  wais  iQo  pos- 
sibility lof  takQug  the  plaoe  without  gr^tartier  losts  (thiaai  tbey 
cared  to  sustain,  drew  off  witli  their  dead  and  wounded.  On- 
ly oaie  man  in  the  fort  was  killed,  amd  only  oanc'  woundied. 

The  messiengier  reached  his  d'estinata'on,  and  a  comp^any 
of  fifty  men  arrivied  at  the  fort  next  d-ay — .toO'  late  iO'  ptur- 
snie  the  Indianis. 

Kinney  wats  a  sioldier  in  the  Texajs-  army  during  the  nev- 
olution;  r^isidied  at  Baatrop  for  some  years,  and  later  moved 
to  Brushy  Cove,  where  he  erected  the  stockade  that  bore  hiis 
nam»e.  The  attack  wias  pro^bably  made  before-  news  of  the 
result  of  ihe  battle:  of  Plum  Creek  had  spread  among  the 
Indians,  for  after  it  became  generally  knoiwn,  they  remained 
overawed  for  some  time. 


JACK  HAYS  FIGHTS  LARGE  WAR  PARTY. 

In  the  fall  of  1840  a  party  otf  about  two  hundred  Co- 
manches  stole.a  large  number  of  liorseis  near  San  Antonio  and 
drove  -them  toward  the  Gniadalnpe  River. 

Capt.  John  C.  ("Jack")  Hays-  and  twenty  men  went  in 
pursuit,  and  came  upon  and  charged  the  Indians  at  the 
crossing  of  the  Guadalupe. 

The  redskiius  awaited  the  ouset,  expecting  to  easily 
overwhelm  their  aisisaalants  by  mere  force  of  numbers.  The 
plans;  they  lajid  for  that  purpo  se  wient  ' '  agite ' '.  Hays  and 
his  comrades  had  a  love  of  fightin;g  that  was  untinged  by 
fear,  and  'that  wias  fatail  to  those  they  encounitered. 

The  head  chief  was  speedily  killed,  and  the  -Indians 
driven  iato  complete  rout.  Hays  and  his  men  pursued 
them  for  several  miles,  killing  a  number  of  them  and  reeov- 
ering  moist  of  the  sto^len  horses. 


Saturday,  September  1,  Michaeil   Nash,     a   carpenter   of 
Bastrop  who  had  a  fondnie'SSi  for  hunzting,  killed  a  deer  in 
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the  wotOtdis  amdi  starft^  liomje  with  the  ciarcass  tied  be^hirui  im 
paddle.  While  ridioaig'  sblcmg,  he  was  fired  uipom  andi  kiHed 
hy  Inidianis,  wlio  iscalped  ihim  and  toick  hds  honse  and  its  load 
of  vendisoai. 

Hiis  body  was  fouoid  next  day  by  f<riietndis  whioi  w^enit  in 
search  loif  him.  His  eyes  had  been  pe^oked  out  by  buzzards, 
and  h.iis  (body  .mutilated  by  the  Indians,  or  by  wolvies,  alm'0«rt 
beyond  identifioation. 


CAFT.  ERATH'S  SERVICES. 

Septembeir  20,  Gen.  Felix  Ifuston,  as  Major  General  of 
ithe  Texas  militia,  tran-smitted  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
o^  Repre'sentativieis  sa  commiuni cation,  accompanied  by  a  re- 
port foTwarded  to;  him  by  Geo.  B.  Erath,  captiadni  of  a  spy 
company  that  he  hiad  pttiac'cd  in  the  field.  After  urging  pay- 
ment of  Captain  Erath  and  his  mien,  and  sayinig  that  th-e  com- 
pany had  perfoirmed  vialuable  ^e;-viice,  he  continues:  "I  al- 
ludje  principaDly  toi  thei  discofveTy  of  the  Indian  tnail  above 
the  Waco'  vilkige,  leiadinig  far  into  tihe  mountains  and,  doubt' 
less,  to  thie  homes  of  our  savage  enemy.  This,  you  wiil  im-- 
mediately  perceive,  will  greatly  facilitate  our  army  ini  ciar- 
rying  imto'  effect  What  should  be  the  'Oinly  policy  pursued  to- 
T^'sndsi  our  savage  inviadersi — utteir  ^exlteirminatiion.  ' ' 

Cap'tiain  Erath,  in  his  report,  sayis  that  his  compiany 
killed  two  Indiadiis,  and  that  various  parties  of  Indians  were 
seen  by  him,  but  fled  upon  .the  approiach  of  his  fiorC'C,  and 
burned  the  grass  behind  them.  The  information  furnished 
by  Erath  induced  the  Ticxas  Government  to  depute  Col.  Jno. 
H.  Mooine  tO'  lead  an  expedition  to  the  home  of  the  Co- 
mancbes  for  tihe  purpose  of  dealing  them  a   crushing  blow. 

The  Auistin  City  Gazette,  of  September  23,  says  that  ian 
expedition  a:gain(st  tbe  Indians  bad  been  agreed  u^on,  in  ac- 
coirdance  with  a  plan  long  projected  by  Gen.  Felix  Huston; 
that  a  total  of  1600  men  were  to  be  raised  in  variouis  cioun- 
ties,  and  wer.e  to  inviade  the  Indian  country  at  different 
points;  that  the  volunteers  from  the  Colorado,  Brazos,  Trin- 
ity and  Neches,  would  leave  tbeir  respective  places  of  ren- 
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dezvouB  Noveimibeir  10,  talrwi  that  Uuoise  foom  Red  Rrv-er  would 
leave  November  15.  The  patper  saya:  ''The  Greneirtall  com- 
maaiditQg'  was  oajlled  toi  -Ube  hoaofrable  sitaJtiojn  he  moiw  fiUs  by 
the  free  suffrages  lof  'his  fe)llo)w  citizetQB,  asnd  tbey  wdll  iM>t 
mow  dieisiert  bim."  It  declares  .tbtat  tbe  wair  iis  to  b-e  one  of 
exitenminatioiii,  and,  <?omiiieflitiiig  otn  tbe  fact,  rtemiarlas: 
''This  is  ais  it  isilioiiild  be;  for,  once  let  the  reds  be  taught 
to  fear  the  whites  and  to  respect  thieiir  property,  and  peace 
and  pfposperity  wiill  reign  supreme  in  Texiats,  imnnigr'atioja 
and  wealtJi  will  filow  to  our  ishories,  land  thie  settlemenits!  will 
in  a  sihoirt  tini'e  be  pushed  terns,  aye  botoidreds  of  miles, 
above  the  present  froiutiier. 


J  > 


^m 


BEGINNING  OF  SAN  MARCOS. 

In  aji  official  repotrt*  dated  October  1,  Ad(jutapit  and  In 
spectofr  Getn/eral  Hug(h  McLfCod  among  other  things  says  that 
the  detachment  of  rangers  at  San  Antonio  had  been 
sent  on  an  expedition,  and  that  a  company  had  been 
sent  to  the  head  of  the  S;aaii  Marcois  riveir  to  con'Strfuct  amd 
occupy  a  fort,  which  was  toi  be  built  of  the  best  mateirdiails, 
as  it  was  deisdgnted  to  control  the  piass  throug'h  the  mioun- 
takus  lat  that  point.  He  says  that  a  large  niumbeir  of  settler® 
would  locate  near  the  fort,  land  if  it  was  pnopetrly  madn- 
ined,  there  would  in  la  few  yearis  be  a  sufficiient  niumbcT  of 
them  to  protect  them'selves.  After  speaking  of  the  re- 
iQf orcemenit  and  supplies  forwarded  to  Col.  Goofce,  he  siays ; 
"Col.  Cooke  will  be  eniabled  from  obsea*vatiom)s  om  his  pres- 
ent campaign,  tO'  repoirt  the  mo^t  practicable  line  of  defense 
and  settlement  on  out  frontier  from'  the  Colorado  to  Red 
River,  lanid  on  his  return  be  sufficiently  ear^ly  f oir  the  action 
of  Congress.  Any  repoirt  at  present  might  lappear  speciula- 
tve  and  premiatuire;  but,  in  the  absence  of  accurate  inifor- 
matiion;  I  would  suggest  that  thie  croiss-timbers,  being  a 
wooded  and  well  watefred  country,  seemis  to\  present  the 
miost  continuous  line  for  siettlements  land  coimmuni<cation 
from  Red  River  to  the  Brazois."    He  lassertiS,  and  lays  stress 
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upon,  ithe  futility  of  -employing  yoluniteer  forces  enlisted 
for  sborft  periodis — and,  panticudairly,  su'oh  forces  wbe-n 
drawn  from  tli»e  floatiaig  potpulation  of  towns,  as  th-ey  felt 
no  interes-t  in  protecting-  tJi^e  fronitier,  or  the  asuccess  of  cam- 
paigns. 


MOORE'S  GREAT  VICTORY. 

President  Lamar  determimed  to  carry  the  war  into  the  In- 
dian country  anid  to  inflict  upon  the  Comanicheis  such  slaugh- 
ter aiS'  'would  leave  them  not  loniger  sufficient  power  or  cour- 
age tto  injure  the  whites.  Aocordiinigily  Col.  John  H.  Mootre, 
with  Umoi  ciomipajiies  of  icitizeurvolunteers,  aggregating  niuety 
men,  dra'v^Ti'  motsitly  from  Fayette  county  a«njd  captained  hy 
Thos.  J.  Rabb  and  Nicholas  Dawson,  with  S.  S.  B.  Field,  a 
brDiliant  lawyer  of  La  G^ranige,  as  Adjuitamt — COlark  L.  Owens 
of  Texania,  auid  R.  Addisoni  Gillispie,  Lieuteutiants ;  and  aug- 
mented by  twelve  trusty  Lipain  guid-es  and  scouts  un»de»r 
their  chiefs,  Castro  and  Flaco — set  out  for  au  exitended  <3<am- 
paign  far  out  into  the  Indian  cto/unitry. 

Breakdmg  camp  on  Walnut  Creek,  n/ear  Austin,  ou  Oicto- 
ber  5,  1840,  the  cioonpany  bore  up  the  Coloradioi  for  a  disitanice 
of  some  300  miles  to  the  vicinity  of  where  Colorado  City 
now  Sftaaids.  Oni  O'cto.ber  23,  the  Indiaii  traiil  Wias  fouud  o^n 
the  Red  Fork  of  the  Colcirado  lamd  dashiaig  fosrward  the  Li- 
pan  spies  soom  lodated  a  cousidertable  villa gje  ■of  Coniaoi- 
chesi — 60  wigwams  and  aboiut  150  w^arriorsf — ■on  the  souith 
bank  of  the  river.  Herding  the  beeves  in  a  mesquite  flat 
and  leaving  them  to  Fortune's  chance,  the  Texans  marched 
up  in  closer  proximity  to  the  enemy,  halted  at  midnight  and 
planned  an  attack  to  take  place  at  dawn.  A  fierce  *'wet 
norther"  was  blowing.  The  unsuspecting  Comanches  slum- 
bered comjfortably  under  bkiffaloi  robe®  in  their  skiqi-cov- 
ered  teepees,  while  the  Texans  had  only  the  blue  sidereal 
doim'e  for  a  coivering  and  shiver-e'd  in  the  chdll  light  of  the 
stiars.  As  the  first  rays  of  ligM  glimou'ered  aeross  the  wildj 
and  wind-swept  plains,  the  troops  werte  ordered  to  mount, 
deploy  and  move  rapidly  to  the     onslaught  —  Lieut.  Clark 
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L.  OweiDis  witli  fifteieaii  picked  men  as  cavalry  were  detployed 
to  cut  off  lany^  ine^reat  of  the  eoiemy ;  Ciapt.  Rabb  with  his 
com-mand  to  tlie  riight,  aind  Capt.  Diawsoini  witli  hi«  contiai- 
gent  upon  the  left;  the  Lip  an  s  being  with  tbe  center  advanc- 
cing  column.  What  happened  when  the  yillaige  wa^  r^eachcd 
is  bes,t  toLd  by  Gol.  Moofre  himsjelf : 

*'At  the  bne^k  of  diay,  otn  Saturday,  the  24th  of  October, 
I  ordered  the  troops  to  mouait  aud  march.  I  soon  ascen^ 
ded  the  hill,  and  ordered)  Lieut.  Qlairk  L.  Ow-eni  to  tak-e  coon- 
mand  of  fifteen  men  taken  from  the  companies,  to  act  as 
cavalry,  to  cut  off  any  retreat  of  the  enemy.  I  ordered  Capt. 
Thomas  J.  Rabb,  with  hi®  comanand,  up  the  rigiht,  Liefqjt. 
Owen  .in.  the  cenlter,  and  Capt.  Nicholajs  M.  Dawson,  with 
hi«  comimand,  upon  thte  left.  Just  before  reaiching  the  vil- 
lage I  had  to  descend  the  hill,  which  brought  us  •within  two 
hundred  paces  of  the  enemy.  I  tiien  ordered  Lieut.  Owen 
with  his  coamnand  to  the  riglit  of  Capt.  Rabb 's  command. 
I  then  ordered  a  charge  of  the  whole  upon  Ihe  village, 
which  was  obeyed  instanter.  The  enemy  fled  foir  tlhe  river, 
which  was  in  the  shape  of  a  half  moon,  encirclinig  the  vil- 
lage. Immediaitely  upon  chairging  the  village,  a  general,  ef- 
fecstive  fire  Wias  opened  upon  the  enemy,  who  soon  com- 
menced failing  upon  the  right  and  left.  After  charging 
pretty  nearly  through  their  encampment,  tlie  men  dismounit- 
ed  from  their  horses,  and  continued  the  fire  upon  the 
enemy,  a&  they  were  retreating  to  the  river.  Many  were 
slain  before  they  reached  the  river,  in  wliich  they  took  ref- 
uge^— many  of  whom  were  killed  or  drowned.  Some,  how- 
ever, succeeded  in  croissing  the  sitream  and  makinig  off  thro' 
the  prairie  on  the  opposite  side.  At  this  time,  Lent.  Owen 
crossed  ovecr  and  commenced  cutting  off  their  retreat.  In 
this  the  gallant  lieutenant  succeeded  admirably.  During 
ail  this  time,  the  fire  w^as  kept  up  most  effectively     at     the 

river  for  th<e  space  of  thirty  minutes. 

''When  the  enemy  had  reached  the  opposite  bank, 
then  it  was  that  my  troops  displayed  their  skill  in  rifle 
shooting.    Every   man   was    deliberate  and  at  the  crack  otf 
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his  piece  it  was  apparent  tliat  good'  aim  had)  been  taken. 
Tile  rive^r  land  its  banks  now  presiented  every  evidence  of  a 
total  defeat  of  our  savage  foes.  The  bodies  of  men,  women 
and.  childl^en  were  to  be  seen  on  every  hand,  wonnded,  dy- 
in^,  and  dead.  Having  found  that  the  work  of  death  and 
destruction  had  been  fully  consummated  here,  I  accordingly 
ordered  my  troops  toi  eross  the  river,  and  a  poirtion  to  act 
in  concert  with  Lent.  Owen.  With  the  residue,  I  ordered  a 
genei^  charge  in  pursuit  of  the  Indians  who  were  at- 
tem^pting  to  effect  thedr  escape.  My  men  were  s-oon  &een 
flying  in  every  direction  through  the  prairie,  and  their 
valor  told  that  the  enemy  was  entirely  defeated.  The 
pua«uit  ceased  at  the  distance  of  foiur  mile<s  froon  the  point 
of  attack,  and  finding  that  the  enemy  was  entirely  over- 
thrown, I  ordered  my  men  to  the  encampment. 

'"The  number  of  pi'isoners  taken  and  brouight  into  camp 
in  email  parties  aniounrted  to  thirty  four,  seven  of  whom 
escaped  during  a  stampede  of  our  horses  on  a  very 
dark  night,  besides  three  I  left  behind. 

*'I  instituted  an  examination  into>  the  numbecr  silain,  and 
from  the  h&sit  information,  there  were  48  killed  upon  the 
groiund  and  80  killed  and  drowned  in  the  niver.  This  num- 
ber is  consideiredi  by  the  troops  as  being  too  smadl  an  esti- 
mate of  the  number  actually  killed  and  destroyed  in  the  en- 
gagement. I  had  two  men  slightly  wounded,  Mr.  Dough- 
erty of  ColoTado  county,  and  Mr.  M.  F.  Jiones  of  Payette 
— two  horses  were  also  wounded  in  the  engagement. 

"At  10  o'clock  my  troops  had  all  returned.  I  then  or- 
dered the  village  to  be  desto-oyed  by  fire,  and  in  fifteen 
minutes  the  whole  enjcampment,  with  all  property  of  every 
description,  including  more  than  three  hundred  saddles,  and 
a  large  number  of  skins  of  various  kinds  was  in  flames. 

"I  then  ordered  the  troops  to  march,  assigning  a  suf- 
ficient 2miar:l  to  h^erd  arid  drive  the  immense  caballado  of 
horses  which  had  been  captua'cd  from  the  enemy,  in  number 
about  five  hundred,  and  then  tuimed  my  course  for  this 
place,  mapching  by  the  position  whei^  I  had  left  my  beef 
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cattle.  After  herdint^  my  cattle,  I  mar<jhedi  about  six  miles 
and  eoc^amped  for  the  night.  Tihe  weather  on  my  return 
was  unfavorable — had  to  lie  in  camp  two  days  on  account  of 
the  north  wiaids  and  rain.  The  distanice  from  the  city  of 
Austin  to  the  ibattle  ground,  I  estimate  at  fudl  three  hun- 
dred miles,  and  from  the  best  information  I  havie  been 
able  to  obtain  froon  the  Lipan  Chief,  aaid  those  of  the  Ser- 

atic  tribe  of  Indians  with  whom  we  miet,  I  would  say  that 
we  i>enetr!ated  more  than  half  way  to  the  city  of  Banita  Fe. 
Ui>on  my  return,  near  the  old  Mission  of  San  Siaba,  I  Ml 
in  with  la  small  party  oif  Indians  of  the  Seratic  tribe,  fifteen 
in  number.  After  a  eonsulttation  held  betweein  them  and  Cas- 
tro, the  Lipan  chief,  I  coaieluded  to  bring  in  two  of  their 
captains,  as  tliey  appeared  friendly  and  desirous  to  treat 
with  us,  asnd  to  laid  us  in  our  wars  with  the  Com'anches,  mth 
whiom  they  are  also  'hostile.  They  represent  their  tribe  as 
residinig  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Rio  Grande,  betsvveeai  Santa 
Fe  and  Chihuiahua,  and  that  they  Imve  about  eight  hundred 
warriors. 

''Two  sprightly  Mexican  youths,  between  the  ages  of 
fouirteen  and  sixteen,  were  recaptured  during  the  battle, 
whom  the  Comanehes  had  made  captives  in  the  vicinity  of 
Gamiargo,  on  the  Rio  Grande,  about  tliiree  months  since. 

''•Great  credit  is  due  Oastro  and  his  men,  seventeen  in 
number,  who  (aeted  as  spies  during  the  eampiai,gn.  They 
proi'ed  faithful  and  active  throuighout,  and  the  Government 
should  be  particular  in  retaining  their  friendship,  foa*  as 
spies,  they  are  unsurpassied. 

■'^In  conclusion,  let  me  remark  that  tooi  much  credit  can- 
not be  awarded  to  tlie  officers  of  my  command  for  their  gsA- 
laait  and  officer-like  conduct  andi  bearing  during  the  entire 
campaign,  and  particularly  during  the  engagement.  And  it 
affords  me  the  greatest  pleasure  to  inform  yofur  Department 
of  the  manner  in  which  both  officers  and  privates  dis- 
charged their  duties,  always  ready  and  ever  willing  to  obey 
any   order   however   ardujous  the  performance  might  be. 
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"My  men  have  returned  in  good  health  and.  fine  spirits, 
though  much  fatig»ued. 

I  hav-e  th^  homor  to  remain, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 
Jahn  H.  Moore, 
C  1840. 
— Austin  City  Gazette,  Nov.  llol.  Commanding  Voluntee-rs. " 


October  21,  Col.  A.  Somervillc  wrote  to  Oapt.  A.  Nedll 
riCigardinig  the  propoised  grand  expedition  agaiaast  the  In-di^ms 
in  Noveanber.  He  »ai<i  that  he  had  been  info<rmed  that  NeiH 
intended  to  raise  "a  company,  and  requests  him  to  muisrt^er 
and'  organize  it  lainid  rejport  with  the  commiand  by  November 
10,  at  Fojrt  Duntoington,  on  Bmnshy  Creek,  the  rendezvous 
designiated   by   Maj.   Gen.   Felix  Huston. 

Thomas  G.  Stubblefield,  Texias  governmenit  agent  for  the 
Alabamajs  amd  Cooshatties,  siays  in  a  letter*  dated  Novem- 
bejr  2,  addJressed  to  Seereitary  of  State,  Abner  S.  lipscomb, 
that  those  Indians  "were  on  the  reservtation  set  apart  for 
them  and  were  wedJl  pleased;  but,  that  the  siurvey  of  the 
lands,  w^iile  in  proigress,  was  not  eo-mpleted. 

Tdie  Austin  City  Gazette  of  Novieimber  11,  publishes  a 
nicely  worded  note,  signed  by  a  numlber  of  leading  citizens 
inviting  Col.  John  II.  Moore  and  men  (who  had  returned 
from  an  Indian  expedition  and  w^ ere  cammed  near  town) 
to  attend  a  barbectue  w4iich  would  be  given  in  their  honor 
Monday,  Novembeo*  16;  and,  also,  Col.  Moore's  reply  ex- 
tending tHiianlcs  to  the  committee  and  citizens  for  the  in^vi- 
tation,  but  saying  that  moist  of  his  men  had  been  awa^^ 
from  their  fa-milies  fioir  a  long  time  'and  were  anxionis  to  get 
home  and  he  and  his  eoonmsand  were,  therefore,  unaMe  to  ac- 
cept the  invitation. 

Nothing  further  seeniis  to  have. been. done  toward  launcIT 
ing  into  the  wilds  the  ''giancl  expedition"  tlrat  had  been  so 
mnch  discussed. 
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The  work  done  hy  Moore  and  has  foUowera  was  0(f  such 
a  t3iorou^  nat\ii-e  and  so  far  reaching  in  its  effects,  that  it 
was  doubtJess/  deemed  unnecessary  to  ©o  ts>  the  expense 
and  tpoaible  of  other  expeditions  for  aw^iide. 


On  Gd'Helaaid  Creelc,  m  Travis  eoouity,  July  4,  a  par1|r 
0+'  IndianiS  killed  amd  scalped  a  neigro  girl,  wh*o  belongejci 
to  Mr.  Cliptoai.  iShe  was  driving  cc»ws  IwMne  a©d  h»ilow€»a. 
ai  tthcon.  Heir  cries  ajttraxjted  the  attentiooi  of  the  IindiaD&^ 
who  crept  itcn-vard  her  tliroaigh  the  tall  grass  noipereeived  atnH 
shot  her  witho-ut  warning. 

Usually  Indiaims  did  (no-t  kill  negro  slaves,  bait  held'  thefti 
for  lar^e  ransoms,  which  they  seldom,  or  ineve(r,  failed  ^ 
get.  In  this  iansiairce,  aaid  in  some  others,  the  love  of  blood 
was  stronger  with  them  than  the  love  of  gain.  When  cir- 
cumstances wer.c'  soich  as-  to-  preclude  the  savages  from  holi- 
iU'g  negroes-  foa'  ransom,  the  darkies  were  killed,  and  genets- 
ally  scalped,  like  other  victims. 
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INDIAN  TROUBLES  ALONG  RED  RIVER. 

Shifting  the  Eecde  of  comflict — the  b-loody  warfare  «>?►- 
tween  the  reds  menj  and  whites  wais  beiaig  wag:ed  all  aloii% 
the  frontiers — we  will  give  some  ineideoitts  tiiat  traaispirieiCi 
in  thj  extreme  noii;hern  part  of  the  RepiibliiC.  The  follow- 
ing ais  related  by  that  early  piooieer  and  historiam  otf  thj^l 
section,  the  lat^e  Judge  J.  P.  Simpson: 

"In-  the  wnjiter  amd  spring  of  18o9  anfd  '40  the  citizen^ 
at  Fort  In^Mi,  Warren  and  Preston  mo^^ed  home  to  the 
Fort  WHith  the  determination  to  defend  the^nseives  and  prc^- 
eiM;y  agtainst  the  forays  of  the  Indians,  the  effort  of  the  gov 
eriiiment  ha\'in'g  proved  abortive  to  give  protection  to  these 
settlers,  on  aceount  of  its  lack  of  men  and  reijources  act- 
equate  for  the  purpose.  The  president  was  oppoj*ed  to  a  Wfti* 
policy,  aaid'  favorintg  pacific  and  treaty  measures,  instruct- 
ed the  offioei"s  and  requested  the  citizens  to  use  their  influ- 
ence and  energy  in  collecting  detached  and  broken  tribes  of 
Inddaius  theai  {scattered  over  the  Republic,  im  ordeir  that  they 
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might  be  ti-eatied  with,  aaxl  reservations  of  land  be  gi'aaited 
them  for  settieanent.  Dr,  D.  Rowlett,  coagresisanaxi  ivoja 
this  ddstrict,  had  collected  a  small  part,  of  a  tribe  of  Coo- 
shattees  at  has  place  on  Red  River,  smd  had  the  overnight 
of  th<?m  until  they  -eould  be  provided  for  by  the  govei-n- 
jiiejii. 

*' Daniel  Dugan,  who  lived  some  miles  ^^outh^vest  of  War- 
jren,  was  .often  annoyed  by  the  Indiana.  His  son,  Daniel,  wa* 
killed  by  them  while  at  ^vork  a  short  distanic^  from  the 
house.  His  hooiwe  was  attacked  at  night,  one  man  killed 
and  another  wounded*,  ^he  circumstaneesi  and  incid-ents'  of 
ihe  killing  I  will  mod*e  minutely  detail.  Tliree  yoiun/g  men. — 
Green,  Hoover  and  Gordon — were  oocupying  one  room  of  tlie 
house,  the  old  man  Dugan,  and  family  the  other  room^  audi  G. 
C.  Dugan  (who  died  recently  in  California)  and  his  brother, 
WiUitam,  occupied  the  -strable  loft  to  guard  th-eir  'horstes. 
The  young  m-en  iiad  retired  to  bed.  (the  family  had  not  re- 
tiried)  when  tiie  Indiains  isuddenly  foi-ced  open  the  dtoor  of 
the  r^om  in  which  the  young  men  were  sleeping,  and  dis- 
■charged  a  number  of  shotts  intto  the  bed,  killing  Green, 
wounding  Hoo\  er,  and  tibetn  rushed  into  the  house.  Gor- 
don seized  tbe  door^liuitter  and  witih  forte  cloised  tbe  door, 
throwing  the  IndiaUiS  to  thfe  outside,  where  the  dogis  & 
taieked  them,  and  they  commicnced  ishootdng  the  dogs,  an 
the  old  man  Dugan  shooting  at  them  as  fajsst  as  he  could, 
and  they  at  him  in  the  house  with  his  family.  During  tbii» 
dangerous,  exciting,  conflict^  Georgie  and  William  w«i>e  not 
idle  spectatoi's  of  the  surroundings.  The  moon  wajs  shining 
very  bnghitly  and  they  had  dis«ov^ei"^  an  IndiaD^  who  had 
uet  his  gun  at  the  door,  and  du)nng  the  fight  at  th«  house 
had  been  Avorking  aft  the  lock  trying  to  get  the  horfBes  out 
He  was  in  such  a  positiosi,  however,  tliait  those  in  ihie  loft 
could  not  shoot  him.  After  the  figiit  was  over  aft  th^  bous* 
ifwo  Indiana  came  up  to  line  stable  with  lariat*  on  tbeir 
fcecks,  when  the  Dugans  let  them  hafve  the  conteaits  of  tbe-i 
gUBis.  Oae  of  tbe  Indians  fell  diead-  and  the  oth-ej-  ran 
Kboi-t  distance  a»d  fell,  uttering  savage  groans  in  th  dy 
dng  agonies.    The  Indian  at  the  stable   door  tbeai   ram  a£f 
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leAving  his  gain.  Tlie  Indiaais  tlien  began  to  'blow  on  their 
ifliistks  and  hoot  like  owls,  as  a  firignaJi  to*  rally  anid  get  t<i^ 
gtetfcer. 

^'N-ext  morning  the  dead  Indian  was  found  .to  hav-e  oai 
a  =cali«o  hunting  shirt  "vvhiK^  Dr.  Rowlett  had  given  him, 
and  the  gun  at  the  door  proved  to  belong  to  the  Coo^hatt-ee 
chie^*  who  lived  at  Dr.  Rowlett's.  Catherine,  the  youngest 
daughter  ot*  Dandel  Dugan,  had  solemnly  vowed  wheji.  her 
brother,  Daniel,  wais  killed,  ^ealped,  and  tomahawked,  that 
*ihe  would  (CUt  olf  the  head  of  the  first  Indian  she  got  a 
chanee  at.  She  accordingly  shouldered!  an  ax  and  mai"ch- 
ing  to  the  st-able,  as  bold  as  an  experienced  and 
adroit  surgeon  going  to  dissect  a  isubject,  with  a 
few  direct  blows  severed  the  head  f i-om  the  bodtK  and 
carried  it  to  the  houBe  as  a  trouhy  o-f  revenge  for  the  mur- 
der of  her  brother.  The  headless  body  was<  left  as  fo(Ki  for 
beasits  of  prey.  I  saw  the  skull  about  the  house  yeai*s 
after. 

The  old  lady  Duigan  was  very  smart,  industrious  eco- 
Boniical,  domestically  in^ilined  woman,  maich  more  »0'  fihaji 
women  of  today.  She  spun  he^*  tliread,  wove  her  cloth  and 
made  her  own  wearing  apparel.  She  found  use  for  tbe  In- 
dian  stull  as  one  of  the  fixtures  to  her  loom  as  a  quill 
gfourd  and  had  it  attached  aecordangly.  CathieTine  married 
a  Methodist  pa*c*elier,  B.  W.  Taylor,  and  moved  to  CaE 
foarnia. 


?  > 


FATE  OF  A  PIONEER  FAMILY  —  OTHER  TRAGEDIES. 

The  foUowing  incidents  occurred  during   1840,  but  the 
exact  dates  have  not  been  pi*esei*\'ed ; 

Dr.  Hunter  ^tnd  family— c<MDj^^ng  of  his  'wife,  nearly 
giTown  son,  tbrec  daugbterg  («ged  respectively',  ^Jbovat  t«n, 
twelve  AShd  ei^tecn  >*eans),  and  negaxD  womann— l<oea.ted  in 
the  Red  RiX'er  ralley  at  a  podnt  <ab<mt  eight  miles  below  Old. 
Wairen  aaid  ae^^cral  mile*!  frocn  any  neighbor.  Subsequently, 
hia  eldeist  daughter  mar»wd*  William  Lairkford  of  Wiarren  and 
Rettled  at  anothea*  pftabce.    Sometime  thereafter    Dr.    Hunter 
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aaaid  his  son  left  homie.  During  their  absence  his  ten  and 
t*wdlve  year  old  daivgfhteirs  were  attadkied!  lat  a  spring,  atxxut 
a  h^mdred  yard®  frtom.  the  bouse,  and  one  of  them  killed  and 
j(3alped,and  the  other  taken  prisoner  by  eleven  Indians.  The 
IcDdians  crept  to  the  house  and  rushed  into*  it  and  killed 
Mrs,  Huntetr  (and  the  niegro  woman,  ajwl  scalped  the  foraner, 
|jut  not  the  latter.  They  then  looted  the  premises,  and  were 
Jugst  disapfpearinig  froon  view,  when  yoomg  Huntei*  returned. 
He  caUed  to  his  mother,  but  received  no  reply,  and  rumning 
tlfflioujgh  the  open  doorway,  stumbled  over  her  lifeless  and 
mangled  body.  The  little  girl  was  comjpelled  by  the  IndLama 
to  dress  (her  own  mother's  scalp.  Six  months,  or  a  year, 
Ikter  she  ^was  isidhd  to  friendly  Choctaws  aaid,  her  brother 
l^a>ming  of  the  fact,  went  to  the  Nation  and  ransomed  her. 

Mclnjtyre  anid  his  family  located  near  Shawneetown'  in 
y^haX  is  now  Ora^ison  eounty;  but  being  annoyed  by  the  In- 
dlsBns,  moved  to  what  is  known  as  Mclntyre's)  crossing  on 
ik&  Choctaw,  in  the  same  county.  Moody,  who  resided  in 
tke  same  region,  sfcar*ted  to  Warren  on  business  and  at  dus'k, 
when  opposite  Mclntyre's  house,  was  shot  and  kiilled  by 
Indians,  who  soalped  liim,  built  a  bon-f ire  and  laid  his  bodiy 
on  it,  and  danced  and  yelled  around  the  pyre  all  night.  Mc- 
latyre  and  his  two  feonis,  the  latter  aged  respectively  tw-elve 
and  fourteen  years,  plainly  heard  the  noise,  and  barrieaded 
the  doors  of  their  cabin,  expecting  to  be  attacked.  Some 
moniths  later  his  sons  were  killed  and  scalped  while  huniting. 

THvo'  brothers,  named  Sewell,  living  at  Old  Warren, 
h'^rd  a  noise  in  their  horse  lot  at  night  and  one  of 
them  went  o^t  to  investigate.  When  near  the  lot,  a  voice 
calleid  to  him,  sayiinig:  "Lay  the  gap  lower."  Believing tha't 
white- thieves  were  trying  to  steal  the  stock,  lie  excLaimed: 
"IVe  caught  you!" 

A  moment  later  he  was  struck  in  the  breaist  by  an 
row.  He  ran  to  the  house,  exclaiming  as  he  passed  his  broth- 
er: **I  am  shot,"  and,  stt'aggerin.g  on  a  few  feet  furtluer,  Ml 
dead.  The  Indian  who  killed  him  pursued  him  clos-ely;  but 
being  confronted  by  the  othei'  Sewell,  halted  and  was  in  the 
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act  of  dischargmig  an  arrojw  at  his  n-ew  antagonist  when  he 
was  fired  on  and  killed  by  the  surviving  brother. 

Moody,  the  Mclntyre  boys,  and  youn^  SeweJl  were 
btelieved'  fto  have  been  killed  by  Shawnaes,  but  the  whilte 
peo|)le  were  not  able  to  confirm  the  suspicion  by  proof.  For 
their  part,  the  Shawneies  disclaimed  having  committed  the 
BMirdeirs,    and   chao^gted   them  to  ''wild  Indians." 


SAVING  OSBOEN'S  SCALP. 

Claiborne  and/  Lee  Osborn,  James  Hamilibon  and  several 
other  young  men  separated  whil€  buffalo  hunting* — Glaibornie 
Osborn  anjd  James  Hamilton  going  in  one  direction  and  tbedr 
companions  in  another.  Indians  attacked  and  pursued'  Os>- 
bom  and  Hamilfton,  badly  wounding  the  horse  of  Osbotm. 
The  j^ooing  men  gal'Loped  from  the  spot  toward  where  their 
comiPade®  could  be  found ;  but  had'  gone  onJ|yi  a  shocrt  dis- 
tance when  Osborn's  horse  fell  throwing  him  heavily  to  the 
ground.  Hamilton  kept  on,  reached^  the  other  hujniteirs,  and 
dashed  back  to  the  rescue  with  them.  They  arrived  barel^r 
in  time  to  save  Osborn's  life.  He  was  lying  where  he  feiH 
Indiaes  were  all  aa:^ound  him,  beating  and  stabbing  him, 
andj  had  partly  removed  his  scalp.  A  fusilade  from  the 
party  seait  the  Indians  scurryinjg  to  the  oed<aa*  brakes.  Osfr- 
born's  scalp  was  carefully  replaced  and,  ia  time,  healed. 
He  settled  near  Webberville,  Travis  county,  where  he  lived 
many  years  and  reared  a  large  and  respectable  family. 

Kenney  says:  ''From  a  fierce  raid  otn  Bastrop  the  trail 
oif  retreat  led'  through  Burleson  county  *  *  *.  They  (th© 
Indians)  were  pursued  by  Gen.  Burlesojn  with  a  party  of  citi- 
zens, and  seven  Indians  killed.  Around  Auistin  *  *  *  the  pre- 
datory incursions  continiued  without  cessation,  the  Wacojs 
and  Comaeches  chiefly  dividing  the  l^esponsibility. '  * 

*'At  Fort  Inglisih',.  *  *  *  two  boys  named  Cox  were  cap- 
tured. The  Indiaosi  we<re  chased,  but  made  good  their  es- 
cape, carryinjg  away  the  captives.  On  the  way,  they  killed 
a  oooe-armed  man  and  cu/t  off  his  remaiining  arm,  which  at 
nighit  they  roasted  and  ate,  making  csigns  to  the  boys    that 
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th«y  wcwildi  fiMXMji  eait  them  also.  BiHt  they  did  iw>t,  and  six 
itto-nth*  afterwai»dfe  th«  boy»  were  papchtas^d  by  ta^aders  and 
«ent  liome. '  '* 


The  year  cJasedj  with  "a  lar^e  poi-tioai  of  Texas  ciooaquer- 
ed  t'rom.  the  taarvraige  fo-csf  of  sietticmeD/t.  laniid  civilization,  and 
further  redamiptaon  of  ithe  wildernc^ss  assJured.  It  is  rem-airk- 
abie  thait  iso  m-u«h  shiould  have  boer  accomiplishcd  when*  the 
jrablic  treasury  was  empty,  the  Republic  unable  to  borraw 
money,  ajid  the  ip^per  ieui\ren<i3'  of  Texas  was  ciixjulate-d  with 
•difficulty  at  only  a  isimiall  fraction  of  its  noimnal  value.  Tlh« 
only  (exiplanjaition  is  thait  bath  governm-ent  andi  people  co-op- 
ei^ated  loyally  for  the  attiainmeut  of  the  objeat-  int  vie%v,  and 
looked  to  (tihe  futuire,  insft^eiad  of  tlie  present,  for  reward— 
•a  isane  presciienice  an;d'  valiant  optimism  that  hastened  in- 
crease of  pojpulation,  wrealth  and  stecurity  a.s  nothing  else 
could  have  done. 

Caisting  uip  the  aeeount  today,  it  ean  be  truthfuily  «aid 
the  price  was  none  to  g-r^-at  for  that  which  it  obtained  for 
those  who  paid  it,  and  for  those  who  have  come  aift-er  them. 

♦  Scarff »  "Comprehensive  History  of  Texas." 


CHAPTER.  XIV. 


HE  year  1841  lias  been  treated  by  Texaa 
Mstorkflia  as  on-e  practioal4y  free  fiam:  Iny 
dian  atrCMjities  and  serio/us  depredations' — *a 
fact  dru€  to  tlieir  moit  having  access  to  ar- 
chiYes  amdi  other  "sources  of  infoi*matioai 
that  are  now  available.  While  the  list 
of  horrors  perpetrated  by  the  vanishing 
race^ — still  stroaiig  enough  to  strike,  and 
with  hatred  and  sanguinary  impulses  inten- 
sified rather  thasn  diminished  by  what  it 
had  suffered! — wia^  not  so  long  and  gruesome  as  those  of 
soone  former  years,  it  was  still  of  an  extent  to  harrow  the 
iympiathies  and  niafce  the  blood  ruai;  ooid,  and  requires  the 
year  to  be  miarkedl  in  red  in  the  annals  of  the  comimon- 
wealtli. 

The  sitruggle  for  mastery  was  yet  on,  andi  was  prose- 
cuted by  the  Ajiglo'- Americans  with  a  eourage  and  a  reso- 
lution that  came  down  to  them  from  Senlae,  Agineourt 
aad  Crecy,  and  that  has  evei'  caused  them  to  reject  from 
the  hands  of  Fortune  anything  save  victory  and  dominion, 
when  waging  contests  for  supremacy.  The  reader  will 
therefore  find  that  the  iaieidenJts  of  border  warfare  in 
J,  Texas  in  1841,  are  not  inferior  in  interest  to  those  thait  pre- 
ceded them. 
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INTEENAL  AFFAIRS— INDIAN  HOSTILITIES. 

Th^  P^th  Congress  passed  a  jaiat  resolution,  approved 
Jan.  6,  1841,  providiing  ''That  the  sum  of  $10,000.00,  which 
^fls  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  volunteer  expeditions 
against  the  hostile  Indiana  on  the  upper  Brazoe  river  be, 
ajbd'  the  same  is  hereby,  transferred  for  the  purpose  olf  rais- 
ing and  fiubfii^B^  any  fore©  tha,t  the  Presidenjt  may  author- 
i«e  to  be  raised'  for  said  expedition." 

An  act  otf  Congreiss,  appix^ved  January  18,  abolished  the 
olfi'Oe  of  Secreta'Ty  oif  the  Navy  and  devolved  the  duti-es  of 
thiat  office  on  the  Becreitary  of  Wax,  who  was  afterwards 
eotnetimes  addressed  by  his  former  title  but  more  oiften  and 
eoiri>ectly  ais  Secretary  of  War  and  Marine,  The  act  abol- 
ybi&d,  or  oomsolid'ated,  vario&is  orther  offices;  required  the 
President  to  reduce  the  numiber  of  officers  holding  commish 
iions  m  the  regular  artmy,  and  provided  that  all  further  re- 
cruiting for  tbe  army  Bhoaild  be  ddsconrtinued. 

The  Travis  Guards,  a  uniformjed  compaiiy,  were  inieor- 
poorated  by  an  act  approved)  January  23. 

January  23,  Capt,  John  T.  Price,  who  had  juist  compleir 
^d  a  scoui  to  the  west  with  his    spy    coanipany,  sent  a  deis- 
patch*  to  the  Secretary  of  War,   ccoitainii]^    such    iniforma- 1 
tion  as  he  could  gather  concerning  the  intenttion  of  Mexico  ~ 
lo  invade    ^Pexas — an  event  that    wa^s    then    deemed    cer- 
tain to  occur  during  the  spring,  or  asummer,  but  which  was 
prevented  by  a  series  of  fortuitous  carcumstancets,  that  be-  fl 
friended  Teixas,  as  it  had  been  several  times  befoire.    He  said 
ikat  it  was  reported  thaft  an  army  of  10,000  men  was  being 
ittobdlizedt  and  tha^  it  would  be  reinforced  by  eacb  of  the 
>Iexican  staitee  furnishflng  2,000  m?efli. 

The  Qa^lveston  Artillery  Com^ny,  a  uniformed  eompanj 
wafl  incorporaited  by  an  act  of  Congress,  approved  Jan.  30. 

An  acti,  approved  Feb.  1,  appropriated  $8,000.00  for 
tbe  support  oif  troo{p8  then  on  the  f render  under  tbe  com- 
mand o^  Col.  Wm.  G.  Cooke. 

♦  Army  Ajrehives. 
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An  act  approved'  PebniAry  4,  1841,  auithcxriiz^d  the  set- 
tlers on  tbe  frojutier  borders  of  each  of  th-e  followkug'  coun- 
ties, to.org-andi&e  a  •company  of  not  1-ess  than  tweaity  nor  moro 
thian  f ii£ty^x  mintut'e  men,  mnk  and  file :  Fannin,  Lamar, 
Red  River,  Bofw€e,  PsiSchal,  Panola,  Niacogdoches,  Ilousttoai, 
Robertson,  ^Milam,  Ti"a\is,  Bexar,  Gonizales,  Goliad,  Victoria, 
Refugio,  Stan  Pa.tit<iia,  Momtgom^ery  emd.  Bastroip.  The  com- 
pandes  wor-e  to  elect  tlieir  own  ofifieers  and  hold  tliemselv'es 
in  readisness  to  afford  a  ready  aoid  acttr^'-e  proteotioai  to  tho 
frontier  settlements.  The  act  piwvidted:  ^'The  members  of 
«aid  companies  shall  at  all  times  be  prepared  'with  a  good 
snibstaoitial  horse,  bridle  afnd  saddle,  wdth  other  necessairy  ac- 
contarementfe,  togeth-er  with  a  good  gain  and  ome  iiranidred 
roundts  of  aTn munition ;  and  in  additiom  to  this,  wh-en  called 
into  s^rvic<3,  such  number  of  rations  as  the"  captain,  may  di- 
rect. *  *  "^  The  captaina  *  *  *  may,  wh-eo  ther^^  d-eciin  ait  pru- 
dent,  deftail  from  th-eiir  coniipanies-  a  numb-er  ttf  s.xDiefi,  not 
more  tliam  fiv»e,  to  act  upooi  the  frontieirs  of  their  sev-eral 
eoun/ties.'^ 

Membeins  of  the  -com^pandes  w^ere  exemuptted  from  thte  pay- 
ment of  state,  couniy  and  corporation  x>^lil  tax  aiucl!  the  tax 
as&esK'cd  by  law  upooi  one  saddle  horse,  and  fn'cmi  the  per- 
formanoe  of  aaiy  kind'  of  military  dii^y  and  workii:,'g  on  the 
pfubli'c  roads. 

The  i>ay  provided  for  caoh  nuinoite  mam  was  cme  dollao* 
per  day  for  g^effyice  actually  r endeared;  "provided,"  says 
th-e  act,  ''tliat  th-e  members  of  th-e  ooanpanies  tshiall  nott  re- 
ceive pay  on  amy  one  expedition  for  a  longer  period  than 
fifteen  days;  and,  on  tho  several  expeditionis  within  lome  year 
after  their  otrgandzation,  shall  not  receive  pay  for  a  longer 
period  than  four  months  in  tho  aggregate,  excepting  the  spies, 
fo{r  every  year  thereafiter  ***.'» 

Pctsfiibly  about  t(has  time  (the  date  is  uinoertain)  a  num- 
ber of  settlejiis,  who  hiad  come  to  Warren,  F'anniin  oofuniy,  to 
attend  district  court,  which  was  to  convene  the  folLowiing 
day,  wexe  gatihered  Sunday  night  around  a  stoive  in  a  tavern 
kept  by  Capt.  Sowell  fsaid  J.  S.  Seott,  and  'were  indkistrioufily 
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^^iLgargvivd.  im  ^jt-owin-g  ti>ddiei»  and  talkirug.  Th<;y  weir,  sudden- 
ly sta-rtled  by  la  co^mmotioti  in  the  .stabl«  and'  horse  lot  of  the 
tavei-n,    and  ru'slied  out  iuito   th*c  dJarloiess   and*  itaowajcd:  the 
spot— 4uo!St  of  them  neglectmg  to  take  their    fircai-mis    with 
th-em.     As  they  surmdeiedi  they  would,    they    found  tha^t   In- 
diaais  were  atteanptinigr  to-  steal  the  stock.      Capt.      Sowell, 
who  wiais  in  front,  -fii^d  hm  pisitol  at  the  maraudei'S,  "without 
•effect,  and  was  hiiniself  diot  and  inst^antly  killed,  icaie  arrow 
pmetiratang   h,is  istoinna^h  and  another  ent-erin^  his  baek  ^«id 
coinimg  onit  in  fiomt.    Scott  killed     an  Indd-an,      ^aod      the 
l>alance  of  tiie  redskins  took  to  th^ir  heels.    The  disitri<it  ctmrt 
oj^gianized,  but  iminiieidiately  adjourm-cd    and    the  jud»ge,  law- 
y-eiis  (and  liitigants  ista,rted  for  h>cme,  upon  a  secant  infonuing 
them  he  had  diiisco^vtered  thie  trMil  o*  a  large  band  ol'  Indliana 
going  in.  the  diiretctaon  xyil  Fort  In^liish.  Oapt.  Bird,  —  Siianp- 
son  and  several  others  wait-ed  until  night  to  set  forth,     and 
i.ad  gon^i  but  -a  shoalt  distance  \^ii^n  they  stopped  for  Gaipt.  M 
Bud  to  recover  his  hat,  which  had  fallen  off.    Whi]^  he  was  W 
looking  for  it,  a  number  oif  Indians  i*an  to^viard     tlie  party, 
yelling  and  shooting  arrows*.  Simpson  fired  l»is  shot  gun  at 
them  and  cried  in,  a  stentorian  voice,  a«  if  addresisdng  a  co»m- 
pany  of  ramgers:  "Change!"     The  effect  on  tJhe  Indians  was 
magical;  they  tore  into  wcods  as  if  Jack  Hays,  Jiimself,  was  ■ 
after  them,  and  the  t^ravelers  wended     their     way     toward 
wJiere  tbcy  were  going,  posadsbly  withooit  \vas.ting  time  on  the 
hat  or  coanplknentinig  Simipson  on  his  ready,  resaureefu!l  wit. 
January  9,  Judge  James  >Smith  and  son,  of  Austin,  th-e 
latter   mouinted   behind   the   Judge  on  a  hors;e,  were-  pursiied 
by  Indians  near  the  capital.     Father     and     son     were  well 
mounted  and  might  have  es-capt  a.  but  for  the  fact  that,  rid- 
ing under  a  irlee  they  were  knocked  off  by  one  of  the  limbs 
Scramibling  to  tlieir  feet,  they  raja  imto  a  thicket;  but  were' 
pursued  by  the  Indians,  who  killed  and  scalped  Judge  Smith, 
and  took  the  boy  into  captivity.    On  the  same  day  a  broth-j 
er  of  JHidge  Smith  wa«  chaseid  by  Indians,  but    es^apedJ   bj 
the  fleetneisis  of  liis  horse.    Te;a   days  later  Judge     Smith's 
father-inh-lajw,  while  cutting  a  bee-tree  fo-ur  miles  sou(th  of 
Austin,  was  kdll-ed  and  isca'Iped  by  India»ts. 
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In  la,  des^Mitijli  dated:  January  10,  Oapd.  Benjamia  T. 
OilHam,  of  th<e  l&t  Infiaiiitry,  ccwninaiidianit  at  San  Antonio, 
sajs  thiat  Cflipt.  JaiCik  ll&ya  aj»d  liia  spy  company  were'  tm  «, 
^cout  txyward  the  Nuecas  andl  Rio  Grande,  aai)d;  a  report  vra« 
daily  expected  from  him,  and  that  M^exieaiii  b«anxi-it4;i,  wb»  in- 
fested the  Mexican  border  and  preyed  upon  raai<ehe»  and  trad- 
ei«,  had  committed;  thtefts  of  horsies  and  ca)ttle. 


OFFICIAL  R£FORTS  OF    BORDUR   DOXVOS. 

€apt,  Geo.  M.  DoLson  of  Travis  County  Minute  Men 
made  the  foUowing  report*  to  Secretary  of  Wfer  Bmnch  T. 
Archer,  April  2: 

**1  have  tile  honor  to  report  that  the  company  of  minute 
mejtt,  under  my  command,  was  organized'  on  the  2&th  ult.  On 
the  29th  I  sent  Lt.  Newcomib  and  twoi  men  to  reconnoitre 
Brushy,  who  ret^imed  the  next  day  and  repK)irtedi  a  fresh 
traal  of  Indians  leading  toiwards  Austin.  A  portion  of  my 
men  were  soon  mounted,  and  accompanded  by  s-ame  volun- 
teers, went  in  immediate  pursuit.  We  were  iinsiuecessful 
in  findinjg  these  Indians,  but  discovered  the  trail  of  the 
party  who  had  stolen  Capt.  Brown's  Ihoffse  a  few  nights  (pre- 
vious. We  followed  tJie  trail  and*  succeeded  in  gaanin(g  their 
vieindty,  a  few  miles  ajbo^ve  the  Perdenales  riveir.  Here  I  or- 
dered a  halt  for  the  purpose  of  refreshing  oiur  horses,  hav- 
ing traveled  about  sixty  miles  in  twenty-four  hours  over  a 
mountainous  country.  I  sent  out  my  spieiS  ( mount ejd  on  tih-e 
best  horses)  who  returned,  bringing  into  canup  tJiree  of  the 
enjemy's  eaballado  and  reporting  fresh  signs  in  the  Oolo«la- 
do  bottom.  At  madnight  we  were  in  our  saddles  andj  agaia 
upon  their  trail,  waith  tlie  hope  of  dkeovering  their  eamp  and 
attaeking  thJem  at  dawn ;  but  the  darkness  >of  the  ndigiht  pre»- 
venjted.  Havin^g  halted  aigain  for  a  short  tira?e,  we  eontinued 
our  route.  At  daybreak  we  discovered  their  horses,  and  a 
few  minutes  afterwards  found  oui^selveis  upon  their  camp. 
The  action  comm>enced,  on  the  part  of  the  Indians,  by  a  ra^- 
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id  discharge  of  rdflee.  We  imm^diLately  charged,  aflKb  dww€ 
iflxem  from  their  eamp.  Tvviice  they  rallied,  under  oi^dters  o<f 
their  chi«f ,  who  acted;  with'  eonsdderatle  bravery ;  bat  nioth- 
ang  could  stop  th^e  impetuosity  of  my  men,  aiLdi  the  Indians 
broke  in  every  direction,  leaving  us  in  .poesessiom  of  their 
camp.  The  natfure  of  the  ground^  woul-i  not  admit  th-e  ope* 
ration  of  cavalry,  but  we  jHirsued  them  a  short  disjtaince  on 
foot.  They  were  suffered  to  escape,  however,  bearing  off 
tlieir  wounded,  tiie  number  of  which,  couldi  not  be  ascer- 
tained, and  leaving  their  chief  arud  seven  others  dead'  on 
tike  fielLd.  We  returnedi  froon  the  cliase,  burned)  their  bows 
andi  arrows,  and*'  destroyed  the  camp.  We  arrived  in  town 
last  night,  bringing  the  horse  tbat  bad  been  stcdeni  from 
Captain  Brown,  I  am  happy  to  say,  none  of  my  men  were 
wounded.  I,  myself,  received  in  the  commencement  of  the 
chiase,  o(ne  shot  in  my  breast  and  one  in  my  thigh.  My  hortse 
was  also  shot  -through  the  neck.  After  being  shot,  I  ccm- 
tinued  the  chase  on  foot  until  so  completely  exhausted  I 
eouldl  neither  proceed)  further  nor  command  my  mea.  At  thi» 
instant,  Gaptaim  Daniels  came  gallantly  to  my  aid,  aaid  called 
to  the  meai,  'For  God's  sake,'  not  to  permit  the  charge  to 
OBd!  At  this*  I  wa®  satisfied  andi  desisted)  from  further  ef- 
forts to  proceed.  The  men  uinder  Captadni  Danieils  contimued 
the  charge  until  the  Indians  were  dispersed.  The  Indiaai« 
numbered  aboufi  thirty-five." 


BEN  Mcculloch  routes  parit  of  Indians. 

Early  imi  May^  Oapt.  Ben  McCuHloch  and  fifteen  com- 
paaiionis  ( Arthur  Swift,  James  H.  Callahaai,  Wilisonj  Randell, 
<3Te.em  McCoy,  Eli  T.  Hamkins,  Archibald  Gipson,  W.  A.  Hall» 
Hemry  E.  McOulloch,  Jame®  Roberts,  Jeremiah  Roberts,  Thoa. 
R.  Nichols,  Capt.  Wm.  Tomlinson',  Wiiliamj  P.  Kineaiinon^ 
Alsey  S.  Miller  and  William.  Morrison)  marching  from  Gon- 
zales to  the  principal  mountain  tributary  of  the  Guadalupe, 
aaid  theflice  to  where  Johnson's  Fork  of  the  Maoio  em-ptaes 
inftO'  the  latter  stream,  surprised  and  attacked)  sm  emcamp- 
memt  of  twenty-two  Indians  at  dawru     Pifve    Indiajns     were 
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killed,  am-di  lialf  th^  rimiainder  woniKled.  Tli€.y  lost  every- 
thimg  exeept  the  (arms  they  had  in  th^ir  hands.  Some  of 
the  same  Inddanis  had  stokn  hosrses  at  Goaajzales.  McCulloch 
^d  not  putrsxte  tJiem  imnnediately  tlhereafter,  as  there  would 
kaTe  been  little  probabdTdty  of  overtaki«nig  -them.  He  waited 
for  (Seveaial  da^-s,  so  that  tlhey  would!  hedieve  that  no  pmnsuit 
WQ,&  intended]  and  relax  thedr  vigilance.  The  result  attested 
the  wisdom  of  the  plan  adopted. 


SERVICES   OF   CHAmDLEB'S  RANGING  COMPANY. 

Capt.  Eli  Cliiaaadler,  of  the  Robea^tson  Cooiinty  Mdnute 
Mesa,  writing  to  Secretarj^  of  Wtar  Braneh  T.  Archer,  from 
FraaiMin,  April  16,  1841,  says: 

**I  beg  -leave  to  report  that  the  compamy  of  minute  meii 
under  my  command  wais  organized  on  tihe  29th  of  MaoNih.  *  ^\ 
^*  ®  Upoai  the  eveniuig  of  lihe  9th  of  April  I  re'ceived  infor- 
mation that  moa  Inddattt  enemy  liad  killled  Mr.  Stephen  Ro^ 
ers,  Jr.,  and  had  driven  away  ei-gftit  hesad  of  horses  irom 
the  easterly  side  of  the  Narv  asota  River.  I  imimediatelir 
collected  tweoity-five  of  my  men  and,  by  a  forced  march., 
yvm  enabled  to  come  up  with  two  of  themi  about  11  o'clock 
a.  m.  of  the  11th  inst.,  at  the  diistanee  of  two  miles,  moving 
liie  stolen  horses,  *  *  *  I  immjediately  g^ave  chasie  at  fiA 
■speed  for  the  distance  of  seven  miles  and  *  *  *  recovered 
ail  of  the  horses  *^  *  ^  amd  took  one  from  the  enemy.  I  am 
sorry  to.  «ay  tihait,  fromj.the  jaded  conditioai  olf  oair  horsey 
and  the  »tart  whiclh  they  had,  they  wtere  able  to  olude  u]». 
AA%ile  We  mu'st  regret  th^ir  escape,  it  affords  me  pleasuF^ 
to.  say  that,  from  the  per'severance  manif esi/Cd  on  the  mardh 
and  in  the  chase  by  every  man  un/dcr  my  commiand,  I  be- 
lieve that  nothin^j  is  wanting,  on.  the  part  of  this  commamd 
but  a  fair  opportunity,  to  sustain  that  character  for  chiv- 
alry which  is  always  amtiicip^ ted  fiMMni  Texas  citiz.eins. " 

Further  supplementing  his  report  to  the  Secretary  of 
War,  Captain  Chandler  says:  .''^  *  *  On  the  16th  inM.  I 
received  information  frcan  spies  that  they  had)  accidetntaiHy 
met  Mi^s-srs.  Ilasrdesty  and  Porter,  who  had  been  d^sp^itched- 
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by  CoL  Thots,  1.  Smith  smd  B.  J.  Cliamt>*.rjs  (wJio  w-ere  oo  a 
surveying  ^xpeditioo)  to  aint'arm  me  tliat  they  had  discovered 
the  appeai'ianee  of  a  body  of  Indiiaiis  on  Pecan  Cr<;ek,  a 
tributaa*y  of  the  'Brinity  River,  at  the  distanee  of  about  one 
hmudfred'  miles  from  this  .place.  I  forfthwith  took  up  th-e  line 
of  maiHib  with  forty-five  m.en  of  my  command,  a«d  wa'S 
joined  <m  the  matreh  'by  Thos.  I.  Smitli  andi  ^hc.  Branch 
(both  of  Milam  oouaity),  B.  J.  Chambers,  C.  M.  Winkler, 
Joiin  Cop^land,  F.  Flint  and;  M.  M.  Ferguson,  as  voluntteers, 
Hiiaking^  the  aggft'cg^ate  force  fifty-three, 

*'0n  the  morning  of  the  20th,  by  traveling  all  of  the 
preeediflig  night,  I  was  able  to  gain  a  potion  in:  the  neigh- 
boirihood:  of  (the  *  *  *  Indians,  and  believing  that  we  'had  not 
been  discovered,  I  coaicealed  my  men  and  d-espatched  recon- 
noiterinig  parties,  which-  resultedi  in  Lieut.  Lojve  reporrtittg 
his  having  found,  down  the  Creek  a  few  miles,  a  d>esci:ited 
village,  which  had  been  visited  within  a  few  daj^s  by  the  en- 
emyu  But  the  lat>en»esis  of  the  hour  induced  me  to  remain  un- 
til the  dawn  of  tthc  next  morning,  at  which  time  we  took  up 
the  line  of  maiPch  for  the  deserted  village.  Having  pro- 
ceeded about  five  mlleis,  we  discovered  at  the  distance  of 
three  hundred!  yards,  eight  or  ten  oif  the  enemy,  *  *  *  im- 
mediately gave  chase,  and  pua'sued  them  about  three  miles 
in  a  eontrarv^  direction,  as  we  afterwards  learned,  from  their 
vdilage,  but  by  their  superior  knowltcdge  oi  the  wxwds,  they 
evaded'  us.  I  then  retiiogii^adcd  to  hunt  the  deserted  vi!llaig»e, 
which  we  found,  containing  twenty-eight  lodges,  and!  also  a 
tml,  which  we  pursued.  At  the  distance  otf  <me  mile  we  di'S- 
co'vei^d  our  foi-mer  foe,  on  the  same  tirail.  I  immediately 
charged  with  all  my  force  at  fuM  s.peed  on  the  path,  which 
ran  on  a  rid^ge  not  more  than  three  hundred  or  four  hun- 
dred yards  wide,  enclosed  on  eaxih  aide  by  two  cr©eks'  run- 
ning n?early  .psBraMel^  auid  o<a  each  side  of  which  was'  an  ex- 
tended bottom,  groi\ti  up  with  undeirwood)  sO'  a«  to  be  im- 
paisgable  for  horsemen,  a  distance  of  about  five  miks,  T^ich 
brouight  us  up  witJh  the  enrfimy's  new  village,  without  ovet- 
taking  them;  but  continuinig  directly  thTo«.g(hi  the  ca<mp, 
thereby  alarming   me-n,    wometo  acadi  chfldrefi,  who  all  fle^ 
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bef<)re  w«  could;  get  within  gunshot  distance,  to  almost  im- 
pesQ^rable  thickets,  abandoning  every  vestige  of  their  prop- 
ei'ty.  I  hjad  dismoun/ted  my  m^n,  leaving  the  captured  pirop- 
erty  and  onr  hoi'ses  under  charge  of  Lieut.  Love  and  a  die- 
tiachmenit,  smd  commenced'  Kcouyinig  the  bottom,  and  succeeded 
in  collecting  some  property;  and  had  a  few  shots  froan  the 
eujemy,  whicli  were  returned  with  effect,  Durinig  my  absence ^ 
Lieutv.  Jj(yve  received  a  few  siiots,  which  were  pi^omptly  re- 
turned with  effect. 

*'I  have  only  to  report  Col.  P»  I.  Smith  sliglhtly  woundh 
ed  in  the  hand;  three  of  the  enemy  killed,  some  wound-ed; 
and  nine  mnles,  twenty-tha^ee  hoaises,  some  powdter,  lead  and 
axies,  peJts,  etc.,  taken — all  of  whidi  we  esftimate  'v\"'arth 
tihiree  thousand  doUai-s- 

^* After  burniing  their  village  and  destiroying  eveirythin-g 
that  could'  be  useful,  wHiich  we  could  not  transport,  I  took  up 
the  liine  of  miarch  for  tthisi  place,  and  arrived  here  last  night, 
all  well." 


Yucatan  declaa^ed  it«  ioodependence  May  16,  and  en^ged 
in  war  with  Mexico,  which  gave  the  latter  counstry  some- 
tlwa3:g,  besides  inA*a,ding  Texas,  t-o  think  about.  This  circum- 
stance was  of  course  fortJunate  for  the  people  of  Texas* 
Nevertliele&s,  peace  did  not  prevail,  as  the  Indians  were  <^n- 
stiantly  plundering  and  murderitng  in  all  parts  of  the  Repub- 
lic, and  more  escpecially  a^ong  the  northern  frontier  during 
this  yesav. 


BIRD'S  FORT. 

As  a  pi^elnde  to-  what  follows,  it  must  be  remembered 
th»t  latfe  as  18H,  Clarks\alle  was  the  mK>st  westerly  to^vm  of 
any  note  in  the  valley  ctf  R-ed  Rivei^ — there  were  scattered 
(Wttlem^'ttits  in  Lamar  and  Fannin  counties;  principally 
alonig  the  river;  mid  a  f<?w  cabins  along  the  -Snlphuns,  and 
between  tfcese  streaxcs  and  Red  River,  high  up  as  Fort  Ing- 
lish,  (nesar  where  Bonham  n?ow  f^tajKls) ;  at  old!  Warren,  (in 
Fannin     county) ;     and     the  most     westerly    se'tletnect    at 
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Plrestoai,   ojppoisite  the  mouth  of  th-e  Washita  River,    known 
as  Coffee's  Trading  House. 

Bands  of  hostile  Indians  were  constantly  deprediatdng  on 
tihese  exposed  settleaneoits  and  murdetrioxg  ithie  less  pTiotect€>d 
inhabitants — as  their  massacre  of  the  Ripley  family  on  Rip- 
ley's Creek,  in .  Titus  county,  early  in  April,  1841,* 
and  vaa?iou]S  otutrages  in  the  Warreni  nei^bonhood  omd  else- 
"wihiere,  as  we  shall  narrate. 

In  the  winter  of  1840-41,  Captain  John  Bird  or- 
ganized and  led  a  company  of  three*  months  rangers 
Irom  Bowie  and  Red  River  counties,  up  tihe  l^rinitir 
River,  for  the  purpose  of  locating  and  establishing  a 
military  post,  as  a  means  of  encouraging  settlements  in  that 
gectiou.  At  that  time  there  was  a  law  of  the  Republic  donat- 
ing lands  for  this  purpose.  A  site  was  obosen,  and  a  stock- 
ade erected,  some  twH>  or  three  miles  east  oif  the  presemt 
k)wn  o£  Birdville,  on  tihe  Main  or  West  fork  of  tihe  Trinity, 
wliicli  was  named  Bird's  P^ort,  but  for  isome  cause — tdie-  timje 
of  their  enlistment  expiri-nig — the  rangers  returned  home, 
leaving  the  post  unoccupied.  A  little  later  Capt.  Robert, 
Sloa.n  led  a  prospecting  party  las  far  out  as  the  fort ;  l)ut 
.%o an:  returned,  one  of  the  party,  David  Clubb,  late  of  Illi- 
nois, and  a  soldier  in  the  Black  Hawk  war  of  1832,  irnvkifig 
been  kilkdi  by  Indians  at  a  small  lake  om  Elm  fork  of  the. 
Trinity,  a  shorii  distance  above  its  mouth,  and  below  the 
Keen  am   cros,sing. 

Following  these  expeditions,  in  Idle  fall  of  1'841,  the 
brave  and  hardy  pioneers^  Hamp  Rattan,  Captain  Ma- 
bel Gilbert,  and  Jojhn  Beeman,     with  tiheir  families,  and  a 

JfEarly  in  April  Indians  attacked  the  Ripley  family  at  their  homeon  the  old  Cherokee 
trace,  on  Ripley  Creek,  in  Titus  county.  Mr.  Ripley  was  absent  from  home  at  the  time. 
His  son  (twenty  years  of  ag-e)  was  shot  and  killed  while  plowing  in  the  field;  his  eldest 
daughter  (a^bout  sixteen  years  old)  was  shot  and  killed  while  running:  f  rem  the  house;  two 
younger  daughters  escaped  by  reaching  and  taking  refuge  in  a  thicket.  Mrs.  Ripley  and 
all  Of  her  smaller  children  save  one  were  beaten  to  death  with  clubs  While  trying  to  make 
their  way  to  a  cane  brake  situated  two  hundrtd  yards  ircm  their  cabin.  The  child,  not 
with  the  mothei-,  was  asleep  in  the  house  and  was  burned  to  death,  the  Indians  plundering 
and  than  setting  fire  to  the  habitation  which  was  reduced  to  ashes.  This  horrible  crime 
led  to  the  organization  of  a  retalitory  expedition,  which  took  some  time  to  organize  in  that 
sparsely  settled  section,  and  which  was  ltd  into  the  Indian  country  by  Gen.  Tarrant- 
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few  single  m«n,  looatedi  at  Bird's  Port.-      Expecting-  to  ^nfl 
an  abundance  of  g*ame   in     the  country,  the  setters  <janri€d: 
out  a  sca.nt  supply  of  provisions,  but  .the  Itoidiaais  liad  burm- 
eid  of f  the  gra,ss  from  all  that  section,  and  auo  giaraie  oi*  an.y 
kind  was  to  be  found.     So,  late  in  Novrember  of  this  yeiar, 
a  wa«^n  "v^as  sent  ba«k  to  Red  Rirer  for    supplies.    BeiiBgj 
overdue,  three  of  the  settilers,  Ale:x:  W.  Webb,   (in  1905^  Jiv- 
ing at  Mesquite,  in  Dallas  •county),  Solomon  Silkwood,  and 
Hamp  Rattan,  went  in  search  o£  the  wagon  party.      Reaching 
a  point  -about  one  and  a,  halt  miles  soutfc-e-ast  of  tiie  present 
town  of  Carrollton,  on  tilie  east  side  of  Elm  Fork,  Christmas 
day,  tliey  halted  to  cut  a  bee  tiree,  when  they  were  attacked 
by  a  small  party  of  concealed  Indians.      Ratlin  was  killed; 
but)  Webb  and  Silkwood,  after  killing    one    of    the  Indiana, 
escaped     to     the     fort.       One    of    the     single    men     now 
went  out,  and  soon  met  the;  relief  wagon,  whieb  reached  th-d 
scene  of  the  tragedy  on  tlie  30th  of  the  month,     wliere  they 
found  Rat)tan's  lK>dy,  still  guarded  by  uiis  faithful  dog.    Th« 
remain^,  were  carried  to  the  fort,  and  in  a  inide  eoffin  made 
of  an  old  wagon  bed,  committed  to  eartJi.    This  worthy  pii$- 
neer  and  martyr  was  a  brotdier    of    Mre.     A.  J.  Witt  (de- 
ceased)  of  Dallas  countj',  aud  Mi-s.  W.  J.  Throckmorton  and 
Mrs.  Wm.  Fitzhugh,  of  Collin  county.    Two  of  hvs  broth:ers— 
John  and  Littleton  Rattan  participated  in  the  Village  Creek 
fight. 

At  the  time  of  the  tragedy  snow  was  six  inches  des$^ 
and  the  weather  intensely  cold,  and  from  the  exposure  on  the 
trip,  Silkwood  sickened  and  died  And  th;us  commencedj  tSie 
Hi'st  permauent  settlement  on  the  upper  waters  ol'  the  Trin- 
ity. 


GENERAL  TARRANT'S   EXPEDITION. 

Geueral  Edward!  Tanraiit  was  a  gaUanjt  soldiea*,  aoaidi  owe 
of  the  successful  lea-dens  of  volunteers  aind  iramigers  in  tlie 
defen's:e  of  the  northeastea-n-  part  of  Texas  against  Indiains. 
He  was  also  a  bo-ililiaint  and  noted  lawyer — lomg  [residing  ill 
Bowie  county,  but  later  removing  to  Ellis  county,  \\iie\re.he 
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dted.'.  The  stuecess'  of  th-e  •expedition  wihieih  he  headed  ag-aimst 
tbe  great  Indiaiiii  enicampimiiit  on  Village  Creek  in  1841,  was 
reason  foir  attaching  hdsi  mam-e  to  lih^  county  embracing  the 
•^•eatre  of  liis  feaHess  exploift^  ood  that  oecasion.  Th-e  hotn- 
or  eonferLPed'  was'  well  besitowed.  The  location  of  thos  for- 
jttiii'dable  force  of  depredating  Indians  wiasi  at  a  point  some 
distance  east  of  Fort  Worth,  audi  a  few  miles  w-eat  of  the 
town  of  Arlington^  a  little  south  of  wlheire  the  Texas  and  Pa- 
cifiie  iraidroad  crosses  Village  Creek' — within  sight  of  the  io- 
tesrurbani  caa:Ts  that  now  speed  to  and  fro  ev«ry  few  minuteis 
Ibetween  Fortt  Woirth  andl  Dallas. 

No  full  atfid  i^eliaible  naa'rative  of  Tarranit's  expeddtion, 
lihie  Villa^  Creek  fight  and  tragic  de-ath  of  the  celcbratjed 
.]pdoneer  preacher,  la^vyer  and  Indian  fighter — John  B,  Den- 
ton.— has  ever  before  been  publishedi.  The  official  account 
which  follows,  was  recently  disco'vcred  among  the  Army  Ar- 
ehms  in  the  Statue  Library  at  Austin.  The'  document  was 
written  by  Acting  Brigad-e  Inspector  Wm.  N.  PorteiT,  und-er 
dtate,  Boiwi-e  county,  June  5,  1841,  reporting  to  Secretary  of 
War  Branch  T.  Archer,  and  reads: 

'*By  order  of  Oem.  Edward  H.  Tai^rant,  Brigadiier  G-en- 
epal  of  the  Foui'th  Brigadle  Texas  Militia,  I  comnLunicate  to 
you  the  following  facts  relative  tO'  an  expedition  which  he 
Jtas  latedy  complet-ed'  against  tliie  hostile  Indians. 

''On  thfe  14th  of  May,  he  left  Fort  Johnson,  above  Cof- 
fee's Station  (th'e  lihejn  abandoned  poist,  establiiBhedi  by  Wmi. 
•'G.  Coofete  at  or  ne»ar  th'e  present  city  of  Denison. — ^Author) 
with  one  company  of  mien  coonmanded'  by  Capt.  James  Bour- 
iand.  Owinjg  to  late  djepredations  by  Indians  of  a  more  fre- 
quent and  daring  charaet^ir,  and  leairning  that  thie  villa^  of 
Indians  had!  lately  been  dlLacovered  on  the  headwatiers  of  the 
^Pranity  River,  he  determined,  with  the  email  number  of  Kiiix- 
Ij-ndne  men,  if  possibk,  to  find  tlie  Lndians'  and!  attack 
tibeoQi.  We  m-arched  fiv-e  days  in  a  direction  a  little  soutib 
<rf  west,  passing  through  the  lower  cross^timbers,  and  eross- 
mg  the  head'  branches  of  the  middle  fork  of  the  Trinity. 
Oao.  the  fifth  day  we  entered  tiie  upper  cross-timbei*s  and 
^haaiged  our  direction  a  little  mSore  south.    On  the  19th   we 
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dificovei>e<J  tolerably  fresh  signs.  We  ihad'  ^ev-ery  reasoiQ  to 
believe  th-er-e  'w^re  Imdians  m  the  vicinity.  We  soon  found 
two  villages,  wMch  we  found  to  be  d^eserted.  The  Indians, 
a/t  som^  tinie  previous,  had  cultivated  corai  a^t  th^se  viEagee, 
Thesre  w^ea'-e  some  sixty  or  seventy  lo)dg*esi  in  these  t*w'oi  vil- 
lages. Tibey  were  on  the  main  w-estemi  branjch  of  tiie  Trin- 
ilyw  They  being  situated  on  high  br^anehes  of  the  moun- 
tains, Gren.  TajTrant  d>eemjed:  Hit  imprudent  tO'  bum  the  villages;, 
for  fear  of  giving  alaj-m  to  the  Indians.  Fa*ottn!  such  elevat- 
ed positions  the  smoke  could  have  been  seen  for  many 
miles;  but  thiey  were,  in  a  go* eat  measure,  destroyed  wdth 
our  axes.  We  lohianged  our  course  southeast,  following  the 
cfourse,  for  some  diaitanxje,  of  the  main  westtern  branch  of  the 
Trinity;  and  on  the  21st  we  crossed  the  higih  divide, and  that 
night  eamped  on  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Brazos.  Find- 
ing no  Indian  sigmts  here,  we  changed  our  course  ea-st  until 
m&  again  sttruek  the  Trinity,  intending  to  seour  the  wesiterm 
branch  to  its  mouth.  On  the  24ith  we  came  to  the  ford)  of 
the  Trihity,  wfhene  Generals  Rusik  andi  Dyer  c-harged  the 
Kickapoo  camp  in  1838,  in  sight  of  the  lower  ciH>ss-tian'bers. 
Here  we  reerossed  tihe  Trinity  frolm  the  eastern  side  to  the 
westena  side,  and  u^pon  the  hdghi  prairies  one  mile  from  the 
ford,  we  found  very  fres»h  signs  of  Indians.  The  spies  wes^ 
«ent  aihead,  andi  -retumedi  and  reported  the  Indian  village 
an  three  miles.  We  arrivedj  in  three  or  four  hiundred  yards, 
ajKi  took  up  a  position  behind  a  thieket.  The  men  were  or- 
dferedi  to  divest  themselves  of  their  blankets,  packs,  and  all 
mamner  of  incumbraauces,  after  wbiclii  the  line  was  formed 
aajdi  the  order  given  to  charge  into  ih^  village    on    horse* 


I 


FAMOUS  VILLAGE  CREEK  FIGHT. 

'*Aire  you  all  ready?  *  *  *  Now  my  bkuve  men,  we  will 
never  all  meet  on  earth  again ;  there  is  great  conl^ion  aaid 
death  ahead.  I  shall  expect  every  man  to  fill  his  place  ajid 
do  his  duty"  were  tlhe  all  too  true  words  of  admonition  ut- 
tered by  the  igrim  and  fearless  Tarrant  as  he  gave  hi^  or- 
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d^ns  and  k-d  liis  brave  men  m  the  desperate  charge.  In  a 
mcmient  'the  sound  of  firearms,  with  a  vmce  of  thmider,  rang 
out  lOver  the  alarmed  and  terro-r-sitrieketa  inhaMtants  of  that 
rxide  city  of  the  wild>enness»  The  onslaught  was  fierce  and 
the  surprise  complete — th^  Indaa^is  falfaig  m  deaith  before 
they  'Could  escape  from  their  lodlges,  or  fleeing  iai  wild'  coai- 
ius&on.  '^The  village  was  takem  in  an  instaai-t,"  says'  tbe  lof- 
ificial  Tepojit,  wlhcJi  we  now  resume: 

''Discovering  a  laitge  trail  leading  down  the  creek  axiid 
4imnie,  of  tfee  inidiaius  .having  gone  aaii  (that  dijrection,  a  few 
men  were  left  at  the  last  vdllage  and  the  rest  at  full  speed 
took  their  course  down  tJie  creek  upon  wlidch  the  village 
was  situated. 

"Two  miles  from  .the  first  village  we  burat  suddenly  up- 
on an  oilier  village.  This  was  taken  ilike  the  first,  Tli^ere 
was  another  vtillage  in  sight  belofw.  Many  of  the  hortses 
having  f aijled,  the  men  ran  towards  the  village  oaai  foiot ;  (but 
ttte  Inddans,  having  heard  the  firing  at  the  second!  village, 
bad  time  to  take  off  tihedlr  guns  aaid*  ajnmunition  landi  coan- 
menced  occasionally  to  return  our  fire. 

*'From  this  time  there  was  no  distiaicticn  of  villages,  but 
one  continuous  village  for  tSie  distaoK'e  of  o«ie  mile  and  a 
lijalf ,  only  -sepiarated  by  the  creek  upon  which  it  was  situated. 
We  liad  noiw  beooone  so  scattered  that  Gen.  Tarratnt  deemed 
•it  adviisable  to  eistablisih  soone  rallying  point  to  which  smaller 
parties  sQiould  be  expected  to  -ralily.  We  marched  back  to 
the  second  village,  and  the  reair  guaa*d  witJi  the  pack  havimg 
•ecMne  up,  the  General  chose  this  (as  tiie  position.  From  t^is 
podnt  Capt.  John  B,.  Denitoai  (aide  to  Geai.  TariTent)  and 
Capt.  Bourlandl  took  eaeh  ten  men,  for  the  purpose  of  scour- 
ing the  woods.  The  parties  went  in  different  directions,  but 
formed  a  junction  o(ne  miile  and  a  half  helow  the  secooid  vil- 
iajge.  From  thas  point  they  intended  to  return,  but  discover- 
ing a  very  lar^e  trail^ — much  laa^ger  tihaini  aaiy  we  hadl  seen, 
one  end  of  w^hdch  led  aver  a  mountain  west,  'the  other  east 
towafrdis  the  maiiD  Trinity,  crossing  ithe  creek  upon  whiic3i 
the  vililages  were  situated — they  were  compelled  to  crosis  the 
creek  at  the  lower  end  of  a  bend  whicli  was  formed  like  a 
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horse-s'JiiO^.  They  tmtn^d  to  cross  the  ereek,  perc^ivtbing 
thj-oug9i.  tlh'e  tiin'b.er  what  appeared  to  be  a  village  still  larg- 
er tiian  ssay  they  had  heretofore  seen ;  but  jxiat  as  th^ 
two  detadimetits  were  on  the  eve  of  eM^rmig  the  ereek,  t^ey 
•were  firedl  on  by  anj  eniemy  that  could;  aiot  be  seen.  At  the 
first  fiape  Gen.  Tarramt's  aide,  Capt.  Denton,  was  billed  aaid 
Capt.  Stout  sev-erely  woumdedS — Capt.  Griffin  slightly ;  the 
clothes  of  many  ot»hers  were  piercedi  with  balls,  but  fortunate- 
ly no  one  else  was  touched.  Situated!  as  they  wiere,  it  was 
impossible  to  maiaitarni  theia*  position,  bein^  fired:  at  from  al» 
most  every  quarter  amd'  unable  to  see  the  enemy.  In  this  sit* 
uationi  the  men  dad'  the  best,  thev  could^ — diismouaitiiig,  some 
of  themt  raisdnig  the  yeHl,  and*  makimg  evTeiry  diemonstratioa 
as  thoutgh  they  intended)  to  charge  the  cireek.  Tihe  Inddan 
yelLs  aaid  firing^  soon'  ceaised,  and^  both  parties  left  the 
gnoiwid.  It  waiS'  m)t  the  wish  o^  Gen.  Tanrant  tx))  take  amy 
prisoners.  The  women  aawi'  children,  except  ante,*  we-  suffer- 
ed! toi  esciapie,  if  .tihey  wii^hed,  and  the  men)  aieitheir  a!ik)ed, 
gave  or  received  Miy  quarter. 

'*Fr»C!m  the  priisoneirs  whom  W43  <luid  taken,  we  l-eantied 
that  at  those'  \illages  t^here  were  upwaa^is  of  one  thousand 
warrioirs,  aiot  more  thaai  half  of  whotni  were  then  at  home. 
T(he  other  half  wer^  humtiaig  buffalo,  andi  Btealing  otn  the 
h»ontier.  Here  was  the  depot  for  the  stolen  hoi'ses;  from  our 
fr«ontHer,  a^nd  the  hon^e  of  the  horrible  savages  who  had 
murd-ered;  our  families.  They  were  portions  of  a  good  many 
tribeS' — principally  thei  Cherofeees  whio  were  dTiveiii  fnoon 
Nacogdoches  county,  some  Creeks  and  Seminoles,  Wacos, 
Caddos,  Kickapoc's,  Anadarcos,  etc.  We  counted!  two-  hfiHid- 
<red  and  twentrj^five  lodfges,  all  in  occupation,  besidesi  those 
that  they  could  see  a  glimpse'  of  tJirough  the'  ti^eesi  in  the 
Buain  village.  They  had  about  tliree  hundred  acres  in  corn, 
t^ha;t  w^  saw ;  and  were  abundantily  provided!  with  ammuni- 
tion of  every;  kind>.  They  had  good  guns  and  hadl  moulded 
a  great  miany  bullets..     Each)  lodg^e  had  two  or  three  little 


♦Gen.  Tarrant  kept  an  Indian  child  that  wa»  captured,  but  returned  it  to  it«  mother 
at  a  council  held  in  the  Indian  Tej-ritory  in  1842. 
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'ba^  of  powdej*  and  k^d,  ti-ed  up  in  equal  por.tions;  aflid,  at 
♦one  lodge,  a  sort  of  blacksmitth  shop,  where  we  fouiidl  a  set 
olf  blacksmith's  tools.  We  flouaid  over  a  half  bushel  of. 
moulded  bullets,  and  we  also  found  some  sergeamt's 
sword®,  mufiikeft  flints,  rifle  and  musiket  powder,  pig  leiad, 
mild  musket  balls,  which  we  supposed)  they  must  have  taken 
from  the  place  where  the  regular  army  bujried)  a  portion  iof 
their  ammunition.  They  had  all  manaier  of  faa^ming  uteinsil* 
of  the  best  qmaiity,  except  plows.  In  some  of  thei  lodges 
we  found  feather  beds  aind  bedsteads. 

"We  felt  c^onvimeedt  if  the  Mdiains  couildl  ascertain  the 
smallness  of  our  numbers,  they  might,  with  so  great  a  num- 
ber, by  taki'ng  ladvaaitage  of  us  at  the  crossing  of  the  creeks 
with  such  immense  thickets  iai  their  bottoms,  which  we  were 
compelled  to  cuosss,  if  not  defeat,  at  least  cut  off  a  great 
many  of  our  mean ;  laaid,  if  we  hiad  r emjained  ait  the  village  all 
iniight,  it  would  have  givem)  the  Indians  time  to  have  oonceai- 
trated  their  farces,  ascertained  our  numbers,  laaidi  with  ease 
have  prevented  onir  crossing  a  stream  of  the  size  of  the 
Trinity.  It  was  deemed  advisable,  therefore,  to  take  up  th>e 
liaie  of  nuaDch  and  cross  the  Trinity  that  night.  At  5  o'clock 
with  our  poor,  dead  companion  tied  across  a  horse,  we  left 
the  village,  marched  twelve  miles  back  on  the  trail  we  came, 
crossed  the  Trinity,  and  camped  in  the  open  prairde.  The 
next  morning,  twenty-five  miles  froni'  the  village,  we  buried 
our  friend,*  and  in  five  more  days  we  arrived)  ini  the  settle- 
ments. 

"We  had  one  killed;  one  badly,  and  one  slightly  wound- 
ed. The  Indians  haid  twelve  killed,  thalt  we  icountedl;  laiwij  a 
great  mjany  more  must  have  been  killed  a;ndi  worunded,  from, 
the  quantity  of  blood  wie  saw  oai  their  tradils  and  in  the 
thick eits  where  they  h.aid'  run. 

"We  bnouight  in  six  head  of  cattle,  thirty-seven  horses, 
three  hundredl  pounds  of  leiad,  thirty  pounds  of  powider, 
twenty  brass  kettles,  tweonty-onie  a^xes,     seven/ty-thriee  buf- 

Jf  Accounts  differ  as  to  the  name  of  the  creek  where  Denton  was  first  buried.  One 
that  it  was  on  a  rock  ridge  in  Fossil  Creek  bottom  near  where  Birdville  now  stands,  and 
another  that  it  was  on  a  bluff  of  Oliver  Creek.in  Denton  county. 
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falo  r»»b€s,  fifteen  gnus,  thirteen  pack  saddles,  and)    tlinee 
swords,  besides  diTers  oth^r  'things;  n-at  reaollected, '  * 


DEATH  OF  DENTON. 

But  little  caai  be  added  t-o  the  fioxiegoing.  A  few  words 
anent  the  tragic  death  of  the  noble  Captain/  Denrttoai.  Dur- 
ing the  terrible  engagement  in  whch  Denton  was  killed,  the 
'bravie  old  pioaieer  Indliaai  fighter,  Capt.  John  Yeary,  called 
out  at  t»he  top  of  his  voice ;  ' '  Why  iai  t<h)e  h. — ^1  dooai't  you 
mov-e  your  men  ooit  where)  we  cam  see  the  enemy?  We'll  all 
be  killed  here.''  To  which  Captain  Heoiiry  Stout,  himself  A 
bnave  and  njotedJ  pioneer  leader  aaid  Indian  fighter,  sadd: 
''Men,  do  the  best  you  aan  for  yourselves.  I  aan  wounded 
ajnid  powerless,"  and'  at  once  aai  irreigular  retreat  began.  The 
dertac^hmeait  had  fadilien  into  em  ambiuscade. 

The  shot  that  pienced  Dentom  was  so  deadly  thast  there 
was  evidently  no  deatli  struggle.  He  had  balaaajced'  himiself 
in  his  saddle,  raised  his  gum,  amd  closed  ooio  eye,  dntending 
to  deal  death  oiponi  the  enemy  when  the  death  shock  struck 
hiim.  Wthien  bis  death  was  discovered  his  musdles  were  grad- 
ually relaxiing,  amdi  his  gun,  yet  im  liis  hatnd,  was  inclinfln^ 
to  the  groiuind.  Th^e  anen  loeiarest  to  him.  toioifc  him  from  his 
horse  aaiid  laid  hoim  oai  the  ground. 

The  late  venerated  piomeer.  Rev.  Andrerw  Davis,  theai  a 
lad,  'who  participated  isn  the  Village  Creek  battle,  says: 
"After  teaiderly  wrapping  the  body  of  Denton  and  securing 
it  on  a  gentlq  horse,  about  4:30  p.  m.,  we  moved  out  from 
the  village,  aaid  lup  the  river  to  a  point  near  Fort  Wbrth, 
and  there  spent  the  mght.  Early  nex!t  miominig  we  crossod 
the  river  at  a  plaice  whiere  the  timber  was  narrow.  After 
crossing  the  river,  we  traveled  in  the  directiion  lof  Bird's  Sta- 
tion, aiming  for  Bonham — ^then  Fort  Inglish — as  our  ob- 
jective poihiit.  ^t  about  11  a.  on.  we  haited  on  a  prairie  on 
the  soiuth  Slide  of  la  creek,  with  a  high  biaaik  oni  the  north. 
On  otne  of  those  elevations  Captain  Denton  was  buried — 
tools  havimg  beetn  brought  alojng  from  thje  village  for  that 
purpose.    His  grave  was  dug  a  good  depth.    A    thin    rock 
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^ss  cult*  so  as  itx)  fit  m  th^  bioit  ttom  of  the  grave;,  siniila  r  racks 
hekig  pl-aceil)  ,a^  iUve  sides  iand'  also  a-t  tine  bead^  amd  foot. 
AnKxther  K^ek  was  plaiced  sxver  itlie  »body,  laoid  the  .grave  fHl-  ^ 
•ed  up.  Thiis  wa'S  buried  one  of  God's  noblemen."  And  so- 
perisliiid  one  of  Texas'  brainiest  and  best  men,  a  fine  era- 
tor,  far  above  the  average  in  inltellect,  amd,  liad  he  lived, 
would  have  proved  a  blessing  to  his  coumftiy  and  assisted 
'ittaiterially  in  its  ladvancement — 

'^Tbe  pioneer  was  laid  to  rest, 

Tile  red  miafli!  set  him  fre©, 
Disftuxb  liim  aiot,  but  le*  him  sleep 

Beneath  the  old  oak-tree."* 

But  the  prceious  boniesi  of  the  beloved  Benitoai  were  dis- 
turbed, and  finally,  after  three  quartei^s  of  a  century,  prop- 
eriy  honored — 'Imving  beiem  interred  three  times.  First,  by 
Ms  sorrowiaig  comrades  in  arms,  m  that  lonely  wilderatess 
grave,  in  ^iay,  1841 ;  a  second  time,  when  blie  pioneer  cattle- 
waaai  of  Denton  eooi-nity,  John  Chisaim,  exhumed  the  remains 
aaxd  gav/e  them  burial  iai.  his  yard  a/t  the  CiniiSfum  ranjch,  near 
Bolivar,  in  1S60;  and  a  third  tame,  m  1901,  when,  through 
patriotic  proanptmgs  of  members  of  the  Old  Settlers)  Asso- 
ciaitdon  of  Dentcni  county,  all  that  renDainedi  mortal  of  the 
hero  were  gathered  up,  and  after  ain  approprriate  ad- 
dress by  the  late  Rev.  Wm.  Allen,  extolling  the  deeds  and  il- 
lumining the  character  of  the  deceased,  and  amid  solemn  and 
im5)Osing  eerenuonies,  the  remains  were  laid  to  fimail  rest  be- 
Death  a  suitably  inscribed  slab,  in  the  court  house  yard  at 
I>enton,  the  capital  town  of  that  fair  couoaty,  each  of  which, 
^  weH  as  the  priincipal  stream  wtbieh  courses  throojgh  that 
county,  and  aan  institutiotn  of  learning,  w^ere  namied'  for  amd 
will  ever  perpetuate  the  memory  of  one  of  the  bravest  and 
noblest  defenders  of  the  Texas  frontier.. 


OTHER  EXPEDITIONS  AGAINST  THE  INDIANS. 

Jtune  13,  1841,  Brig.  Geoi.  James  Siniith,     3rd     BrigadeJ 

♦  Wilhstrgrev'*  "Indian  Depredations  In  Texa&." 
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Texas  Militia,  wrote  from  Nacogdoches  to  President  Lamar, 
saying  that  Major  Gage  and  his  spy;  company  had  at/tacked 
a  paitty  of  fifteen'  Imdiamsi  aowl  pursued  the  survivors,  eight 
in  number,  and  anibush-edi  tiiem  at  th-e  C'i*iossin,g  -of  the  Trin- 
ity, where  thtey  killed  seviejn  of  them: — cpaly  ooi-e  of  tlie  fifteen 
esj&apiing, 

Capt.  Eli  Chandler,  m  a  report*  dattedi  June    19,    1841, 
gives  fliu  a^jcouaat  of  an.  .expeditio<n»  to  th-e  northwest  bofumd- 
aiy  of  the  eross^timbers,  oai  the  divide  beitwecoii  the  Brazos 
apid  Trdnity^  rivers,  firom  which  he  had  just  retui'oied  wisth  a 
command  of  fortry^-one  men.    Near  tJie  point  specified,  he  cap- 
tured a  youai^  jMeJcican  who  cjoinducted    him    to  laia  India^n 
village  frK>m  'w.hich  th^  wajrriors  were  absemt.    On.  thei  ♦way  to 
and  in,  the  viillage,  he  took  fourteen  prisioiiej*s.    One  of  these 
i/iliformed!  him  tluat  stxty  warriorys  were  to  meet  at    the    vil- 
lage to  ^t)  o«.  a  buait.     There  upon,  he  despatched'  lan  aged 
woman  to  tell  her  people  to  briujg  iin  the*  Ameiricaia  prisoiners 
they  haidj  and!  t<lic  Indfian  prisoners   would  bo    released  'amd 
a  friendly  cionipafct  r^ntered  into.     Oonti'niuin'g,  he  sayis:     "I 
tli^w  proceeded'  immediiiately  to  wliere   I   left     luy     baggatgCi 
where  1  arrived  al>ouit  1  olelKJck  p.  m.    The  party  of  warrioiis 
above  spoken'  of,  to  the  inamiber  of  sixty,  had  arrived  early 
iii  the  day  and  atltajcked  my  baggage   guard,   iwho   retreated 
a  short  dis(tia'to*ee  to  a  ravine,  took  positiouit  amil   by  their  (U<n- 
ion  and  valor,  f-fucceededt  i^ni  driving  back  the  ememy  wit*h  fche 
loss  of  their  chief  aaid  Otm^  other  killed.       The  whole  number 
of  Indaanis  kidled  were  four,  and  thre»e  or     I'-cur     iwouimded. 
None  of  my  commiand  reiceiived  the  slighest.  inijui-y  from  the 
enemy.     He  sayis  that  he  atbandoned  further  pursuit  as  his 
force  was  ismall  )^ind  'he  had  the-  prisoneiK'  to  guaid,  and  re- 
tumieid  to  Fra^nklin,    lie  asks'  instruietions  asi  to  what  he  shall 
do  with  the  priisoners.    He  stays :     'The     ]Mexican     prisoner 
taken  is  a  young  man  of  smart  inteilligenee— speaks  the  Eng- 
Jlsh  laiTBgiuage  quite  well — state®  that    hie     haisi    been    liHniing 
among  the  Choctaws^ — ^was  among    these    Imdiaais    tradiiUg — 
savs  they  were  ppincipally  lopie.s,  somie  Shawnees,     a    fefw 
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^Wiaeos;  that  the  W<aex>'s  and  Ch-erakees  liv<j  not  far  ddstant; 
that  the  TeJiuaiCiaaias,  Caddos,  Kieka.po|Ois,  <5tc.,  all  make  leoam 
botweeaii  the  Brazos  andl  Trinity  rivers;  that  mamy  of  them 
live  tat  wliait  as  oalleKi'  the  Bi^  Beoid  Va*liLa^e  ooi  the  Bnazos, 
which  he  say-s  is  abooit  .tweaity  miles  aJbove  'where  the  Amerd- 
caoiis  were  last  winter ;  that  «all  of  the  different  tribes  talk  of 
geittiffitg  togetbicr  aaid  livoinig  at  one  pLaoe;  that  there  is 
•same  little  talk  among  them  of  makioig  peace  with  the  Ameii. 
fcaaiis;  tdiat  they  are  g^aiertaMy (nearly  destitute  <of  proviisiooa 
and  have  gireat  dif  f icailty  in  ohtaining^  the  same ;  that  they 
say  they  obtai«n  their  large  quantities  of  lead!  by  finding  it 
'buried'  inj  the  u^per  con^ntry  ;  says  he  can  take  us  to  several 
encamp  mentis.  I  expect  to  make  anotlDer  expedition/  as  soon 
as  my  horses  recruit,  if  circnmistaoiices  should;  indicate  the 
•^ame. '  '* 


THE  SAN^TA  FE  EXPEDITION. 

The  Santa  Fe  expeditionj  recommended  by  tJie  Secre- 
tary of  War  and  sanctioned  by  President  Lamar,  left  Brushy 
Creek,  near  Austin,  June  20,  1841,  to  traverse  six  hun- 
dred miles  of  wilidemessi  tO'  Santa  Fe.  It  was  eommand>ed  by 
Brig.  Gen.  Hugh  ^Iclieod,  brother-in-law  of  President  Lamar 
and  consisted  of  f iA^e  corapa^iies  of  mounted  infantry  and  an 
artillery  company  with  dkie  brass  six-pounid.er  (a  total  of  two 
liundred  and'  seventy  soldiers) ,  abouit  fifty  other  persoms 
(traders^  teamisteris  atajd  adventurers),  and  Wm.  G.  Oooke,  R. 
F.  Brenham,  and  J.  A.  Navarro,  commissioaiers  instructed 
to  say  to  (the  people  of  Santa  Fe  that,  if  they  "wer-e  willing 
to  laJcknowledgie  that  jwrtion  of  New  Mexi'co  as  a  paiit  of 
Texas,  the  3 aws  of  the  Republic  would  be  extended  over  them. 


*  From  July  15th  ^o  20th  between  four  hundred  and  five  hundred  volunteers  from 
the  Texas  side  of  the  Red  River  assembled  at  Fort  Ing-lish  for  the  purpose  of  another  ex- 
pedition into  the  Indian  country.  They  organixed  by  electing  Willia>nC.  Youngr,  colonel 
James  Bourland,  lieutenant  colonel;  John  Smith^r,  adjutant,  and  William  Lane,  David 
Key.  and  others,  captains.  While  this  was  transpiring  Indians  captured  two  little  boys 
on  the  Bois  d'Arc  fork  of  river,  a  few  miles  distant,  and  carried  them  off.  The  children 
were  recovered  about  two  years  later.  Gen.  Tarrant  assumed  command  of  the  expedi- 
tion. It  moved  southward  into  what  is  Wise  county,  and  received  news  of  its  coming  re- 
turned to  Fort  Inglish  and  disbanded. 
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but  if  they  did  not,  T^ocas  wished  to  establish  friendly  com- 
mercial Tielaitioois  with  them  aodi  wooild)  not  use  force  to  as- 
seal  ifts  territordial  'el-aims.  Presidenit  Lamar  had!  previously 
jaeoied  a  -procHamatioaii  coverdng  the  same  gtro<utodi  ^and  declar- 
.Ing  the  -dbjeets  of  the  expedition  to  be  wholly  jyawifie. 

Friends  of  the  enterprise  hiad  introduced  a  bill  in  Con- 
.gjneaSj  lauithoriziinig  it,  but  the  measure  had)  been  rejected  by 
both  hooiises.  It  was,  therefore  withotut  statutory  warranit, 
and  was  utndertaken  solely  upon  execntiYe  rieispooiisibililty. 
The  only  leg>al  Baftiotioai  that  could  be  claimed  for  it  was 
thiat  the  aic/t  of  1836,  defihiing  thci  boundaries  of  Tex;as,  im- 
clnded'  iSantia  Fe  ifci  the  limats  of  the  Republic  and  it  was  the 
dmty  !of  the  Presidietot  fto  enforce  the  isoverei,gn  ju'risdictioai 
asserted. 

lit  is  said)  tha.t  the  season  selected  for  the  uJ!adertaikin^ 
was  too  late  atud  a®  a  conisequenoe,  there  was  miuchi  s-uff eiii&g 
for  want  of  ^ass  atud  waiter.  The  wagons  were  overloaded, 
the  distance  to  Santa  Fe  was  under-estimatied,  and  the 
guides  were  unfamiliar  with  the  route .  There  iseems  toi  have 
beeta.  a  fatal  comlbinatiottii  of  circumistances,  that  foredoomed 
the  expedition  to  the  humiliatihig  disasters  (and!  ttragic  suf- 
feriaigis  it  encounitered.  Not  kuiowing  what  awairtetd  it,  it 
started  forth  in  the  gayest  spirits  amd  with  the  mosit  san- 
guine expectatioflis.  "The  long  train  of  wagons,"  says 
Oeonge  WiLkies  Kendall,  '^movinig  heavily  forward  wilth 
the  dif  f  erent  loompanies/  of  volun{teeris,  all  well  mountted'  aind 
well  armed  amd  riditti^  in;  double  file,  pre'Sented'  am  impotsing 
as  well  as  atoimiatkig  spectacle,  causing  every  heart  to  beat 
high  with  the  anticipation  of  exciting  incidents  on  the  bound- 
less prairies. "  - 

Finally  reaching  New  Mexico,  after  much  suffering  and 
many  adventures,  the  advance  troops  of  the  Santa  Fe  Expe- 
dition under  Col.  Wm.  O.  Cooke,  were  induced,  by  treacher- 
ous representations,  to  lay  dow;n,  their  arms  and  surrender 
to  Commandant  Col.  Salazar,  in  New  Mexico,  on  Sept.  17th, 
1841.  The  remainder  of  the  expedition  followed.  The  pris- 
oners were  marched  on  foot  to  the  interior,  (some  perish- 
ing on  the  long  journey)  where  many  of  them  were  impris- 
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Qined  dn  gruesome  and  foul  dungeons  in  the  City  of  Mexi" 
CO3  and  o^ers  at  Puebla  and  Perote.  News  of  the  disaster 
to  and  fate  of  this  expedition  was  not  received  in  Texas  un- 
til in  January,  1842.  Some  of  the  unfortunate  men,  were  re- 
leased at  the  instance  o^  Oen.  Andrew  Jackson  and  other 
l^riends  in  position  to  intercede  for  elemency;  some  died  in 
prison,  and  the  remaining  survivors,  119  in  number,  were 
eventually  all  released  by  order  of  Gen.  Santa  Anna,  June 
13,  1843. 


BATTLE  IN  CANON  DE  UVALDE. 

In  June,  1841,  Capt.  Jack  Ilay®  having  slighitly  mugmeiit- 
ed  his  company,  pursued  and  defeated)  ta  depi^edatin;g  pasty 
<xf  Comanehes  near  Uvalde  Canyon,  fthe  parfticulars  of  ivhieh 
•are  giveto.  thus  in  his  official  report.: 

Sans  AntdttiiO,  July  1,  1841. 
'lb  -the  H<m,  Bi^aaieh  T.  Ai'^her,  Secretary  of  Wair: 

I  have  the  honor  to  inform  yotu  that  I  have  this  miaim- 
ing  i-eturned  from  an  expedition  in  pursuit  of  a  party  of  In- 
^iams  thait  haid  been  eommittinig  depfredatioins,  land  driv&ng 
off  stock  from  tlie  viicitnity  lof  ftM®  place.  On  rthie  24th  of 
this  month  I  set  out  wit>li  a  comi)iatoy  of  thiity  men,  an^ 
took  the  ti^ail  wMch  led  in  the  directkmi  of  'the  Canyioni  de 
tJvaldie.  Whetn  withicn  two  males  lof  the  eui^amtce  of  tthe  eaai- 
yon,  we  camje  upon  a  parity  of  Bnditaaiis,  on  their  way  from_ 
the  maim  camp*  of  the  A^icimdty  of  this  town.  I  immediatey 
attacked  them  and  succeeded  5i  killimg  eight,  amd  taidn^ 
the  two  other  prisoners,*  capturiing  all  their  horseis  amd 
property.  I  would!  have  oonitinued  on  itO'  their  maiin  camp, 
btuit  as  my  horses  were  monch  jaded,  iand  I  foujnd'  -the  caimp 
jaaore  dastamt  than.  I  expected,  I  cotncluded  to  retimii,  and  af* 
ter  recruTiting  pnoceedieid'  to  the   efncampment,  the  situation 

*  To  take  a  Comanche  prisoner  was  an  affair  of  great  difficulty.  One  reason  was  th| 
fact  that  the  Indian  rule  of  warfare  was  opposed  to  lettinjr  a  captive  live  lonurer  than  c« 
tain  ceremonies  could  be  performed.  In  some  instances  they  seem  to  make  an  exhibit  < 
the  captured  persona  to  the  trike  or  nation.  After  this  was  accomplished  a  cruel  and  lii 
jrerinir  torture  was  inflicted.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  Coroanches  believe 
that  the  whites  inflicted  similar  outi-ages  and  similar  death  upon  the  Indian  prisoners. 
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foi  which  I  have  ascertained.  But  one  \(xf  my  <c*oanniaind  wst^ 
wounded — Mr.  Miller— ^andl  he  not  sevierely.  The  company 
icoosifitcd!  of  sixteen  Amexicalns.  In  addition  1  was  aided  hfy 
Ca^pftiisini  Flortes,  wdth  about  twenty  M^jxiicans, 

I  have  the  honor  t{0  be  your  ob^din:^  servain.t, 

JOIIN  C.  HAYS 

Oaptaui  Ccmanandinig. 


BOEDER  BANDITTI. 

Jblhn  T.  Price  Avrote  to  Secretary  of  War  and  Marin-e 
Branch  T.  Archer,  from  Victoria,  July  2,  aa  follows^^: 

^'In  accordenc-e  with  a  req^uisition  made  by  (the  Shf^riff 
of  itlliis  eoujaty  and)  RefUfg-io,,  in'  oompany  with  some  forty 
citizens,  went  to  the  Nueces  for  tlhe  pui-pose  of  arrevSting  t^fc 
maraaidfers  whso  have  for  some  time  past  infested  our  fpoai> 
tier. 

''Our  party  was  composed tof  citizens  of  this'  oount^,  Re^ 
furgio  aaad  San  Partrieo..  We  reached  the  Nueces  on  the  22nd, 
ult.,  and  there  l:ear»ed  that  a  short  tiinue  previ^ous  a  Mexi- 
can had'  beeRi  (to-  Kiimey  's  Ran<2Jh  and'  slated  that  a  party  c£. 
300  sc*ldiers  were  within  thirty  -  fi\:»e  miles  of  that 
place,  uiader  the  command  of  Col.  Verial.  He  stated  that 
•the  troopis  were  in'  search  of  i^oM>ers  ^id!  had  succeeded'  tn 
suTprisin^g:  a  i>arty  of  ten  iitnd  had  killed  them  all  but  one. 
The  bodies  of  these  men  were  found  by  our  party.  It  ap- 
peal's that  tthcy  (the  robbers)  had  a  short  time  before  killed 
a  party  of  traders  and  robbed  i<hem  of  fieveral  hundred  dol- 
lai«,  a  lc<t  of  blankets,  ete.  This  party  of  America{tis  w^s 
led  by  a  Mr.  Yearby  wlio  formerly  resided  a!t  Austin. 

''We  learned  also  from  somie  Mexixjans  recently  frola 
Camargo  that  Owensby,  wirth  about  fifteen  mciu,  had  beeii 
surrounded  by  two  or  three  hundred'  Mexicans,  and'  th«3t 
eight  or  nine  of  his  men  wer<?  killed^  and'  himself  and  fire 
others  taiken  prisone^rs.  Verial  with  his  eomanand  had  tb- 
tuimed  to  the  Rio>  Grande  before  our  ariv^al  at  tttie  Nuteees. 

"It  appears  fxiomJ  the  stateanent  made  by  the  ti*aders 
who  have  visited  our  counttry  of  late,  that  it  is  the  settled 
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purpose  of  the  Mexicaxb  autttnorities  not  ottily  to  assert,  but 

nuaintain,  the  control  of  the  territory  b-etw^eeii    the    Nueices 

and  Rio»  Grande.  *  *  *" 

Capt.  Sanchez  (aide  de  camp  to  Gren.  Ampudia),  in  com- 
mand of  fifteen  Mexican  cavalrymen,  made  a  d'escent  upota 
Flower  BLuff,  fifteen  miles  sourrn-east  o»f  Kinney's  and  Au- 
brey's ranch,  and  captured  Phillip  Dimitt,  J.  C.  Boyd, 
Stephen  W.  Farrow  and  Henry  Graham. 

He  also  took  $6,000.00  wo>rth  of  goods  tjhat  had  been  pur- 
(?!ha.sed  as  Btock  for  the  mercantile  establishme(nt  of  Dimitt, 
Qurley  and  Farrow.  Boyd  and  Graham  were  em- 
ploy-eeis  of  Gupley  and'  Farrow.  Gurley  was  absent  fi^om  the 
Bluff  lat  the  time  tth©  raid  was  mad«e.  Sanchez  did  not  dis- 
iJurb  thK3  store  of  Kinney  and  Aubrey,  which  led  Gurley 
and  othersi  to  entertain  and  give  expression  to  opinions 
that  were  perhaps  unjust.  Gurley  writing  *  to  Secretary 
Archer  from.  Gonzales,  saidi  that  indignation  meetings  had 
been  held  at  Victoria,  Lamar,  Gonzales  and  otJher  towns,  and 
•the  people  were  willilng  and  eager  to  turn  out  en  massei 
iraake  gHDod  tlie  claims  of  Texas)  to  th-e  t^erxitory  between  th^^ 
Nueces  and  Rio  Grande,  and  inflict  retaliation*  on  Mexico*  for 
injuries  suffered-;  tkat  they  waited  ottily  for  tfhe  T-exas  gov- 
ernment to  authorize  th-em  tot  act. 

Dimitt  and*  Ms  companions  were  taken  to  Martamoras  omd 
tliience  to  Monterey  where  they  were  delivered  to  Arista. 
By  his  order  they  were  manacled  and  marched  to  Saltillo.  On 
4be  way  their  irons  were  removed  by  Oapti  Chaffind  who 
commanded  their  guard. 

At  Saltillo  they  mad^e  an-  att-empt  to  escape.  Som-e  of 
tiem  got  off  a  comsideraHe  distance.  Capt.  Chaffind  »ent 
■^em  word'  tihat  he  would  forgive  them  if  th-ey  returmed,  and 
if  they  did  not,  be  would  have  Dimitt  shot.  Tfhis  message, 
was  uttered'  an  the  presence  of  Dimdtt,  who  as  soon  as  he 
saw  that  ihe  was  oMiobserved,  took  a  large  dose  of  morphine 
which  caused  his  deatli.    Yoakum  says:     "Thus  fell  a  nobdc 
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spirit  by  whom  the  first  Lone  Stajr  banner  wais  unfurled  ooi 
th-e  heights  of  La  Bahia." 


CAPTAIN  ERATH'S    FIGHT. 

Capt.  Gieoi^ge  B.  Erath,  of  the  Milam  County  Minute 
Men,  writiag  froan  Fort  Bryasnt  August  12,  1841,  tio  the  Secre- 
tary oif  Wiar,  sayis:  ''Agreeable)  to  appoimtmieut  madte  with 
Capt.  OhanidLeir,  from  Milam  county,  I  met  the  Robertiso^^ 
County  Cio.mpany  on  the  26th  of  Judy,  1841,  at  the  lonie  vil- 
lage on'  t/he  Brazos,  and  were  also  joined  by  Maj.  Lewis,  Mr. 
Areher,  Mr.  Landers,  and  several  other  gentlemen  fro»m  Aus- 
tin. Captain  Chandler  took  eommiand  >by  consent  of  part- 
ies and  we  pro-ceeded  slowly  up  the  Brazos,  having  to  con- 
tend miidt  tarry  with  si-ckmess  daily.  We  passied  several  eva- 
luated town.^  of  the  enemy  in-  the  cross- timbers  and  our  spie« 
used  every  exentio{tt  to  ferret  out  the  gsraind  viUagfe,  but  with 
out  success.  On  the  3rd,  of  August,  being  encamped  in  tne 
upper  edge  of  the  cross-timibers  ^and  anixiously  waiting  the  re- 
t^irn  of  ofiM'  spies  to  oomanence  retrogradte  movem.ents,  ooir 
provision's  being  exhausted,  a  few  Indians  made  their 
appearance  about  camp.  I  wa«  detachted,  with  twenty  men, 
in  pursuit ;  «nd  in  searcli  of  the  tmil,  divid^id  my  party, 
leaving  some  men  witli  Capt.  Love  of  Robertson  eounl;y  on 
tha  left.  My  men,  in  tlie  meantime  discovered!  the  trail,  and 
I  pu&h^ed  hard  on  the  saane,  wlien  I  was  fired  upoEQi  by  a 
party  of  Kickapoos,  or  Cherokees,  from  behind  a  cliff  of 
rocks  which  secured  the  enemy  completely,  being  only  on  one 
sid-e  possible  to  ascend  it  witii  the  utrntoist  difficulty ;  which 
pa^ag»e  was  defended,  bravely  by  the  rifles  of  the  enemy. 
Their  Tirst  fire  kilted  one  of  my  men,  Capt.  A.  J.  Smith  of 
Milam  county,  and  several  balls  grazed  others  without  in- 
jury. I  formed  in  a  little  grove  of  timber  and  returmed  the 
fire,  whioli  was  kept  ujp  for  half  an  hour,  during  'which  time 
it  is  thought,  that  we  killed  two  Indians  and,  perhaps, 
wounded  others.  At  tihat  time  Capt.  Lov^  arrived,  and 
another  re-enforcement  came  up  firam  camp.  A  charge  was 
then  madte  ami  the^  bluff  carried.     The;     Indiains     left     the 
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graund  earryin^  ihersr  dead.  The  m-ountainoais  situation  lOf 
the  eomitrj  aimde  pursuiit  impracticable;  and  after  bary- 
•ing  our  dead  man,  we  eammeneed  oucr  T>eturni  through  the 
cross-tim-bers.  The  7th  of  August  I  separated  my  company 
£riom  Oapt.  Chandler's  amd  returned  to  the  settlements  by 
way  of  the  Bosque,  finding  no  sigin  of  the  K?nemy  on  our  re- 
turn. We  stiiM  feel  convdnced  that  -a  sbromg  village  exists 
on  the  Brazos,  but  that  only  a  well  fitted  campaign  can»  cap- 
ture it. 

The  (toiils  and  sufferings  of  the  company  were  greater: 
tiiian  usual,  and  .the  pemeverance  and  vigilance  of  the  mea 
•highly  commendable  '"  *  *'  ." 

The  general  election  of  the   Republic   occurred  Sept.   6, 
1841,  -and  resulted  in  the  choice  of  Gen.  SamyHoust-on  as  Prer*- 
ident  by  a  vote  of  nearly  two  to  one  over  his  opponeut,  Da- 
vid G.  Burnet,  -and  of  G<in.  Edward  Burleson  as  Viee-Presi- 
•deoat  by  a  large  majority  over  Memucan  Hunt. 

Col.  Martim  Ebancosco  Peraza,  avS  envoy  of  Yucatan,  ar- 
rived in  Austiin  September  11,  to  solicit  for  has  country  na- 
val aid!  from  Texas.  Tftiis  Avas  granted  af tea'  the  Secr.etaTy 
of  State  received  from  John  D.  Morris  aod  C.  Vain  Ness,  com- 
missdonejs  who  had  beeou  isent  to  Gen.  Arista,  a  communiea- 
ticai  stating^  the  result  of  their  mis^sion  and  that  no  agreement 
had  been  entered  into  that  rendered  improper  the  granting 
of  such  aid.* 


DEATH  OF     MAJOR  HEARD. 

In  August  of  this  year  a  company  of  eight  "minute 
men,"  conisisting  of  John  Kerner,  Charles  Scarier,  Gilbert 
11.  Love,  Jcdiji  Hardister,  Thoman  Sypert,  Willdam  McGre^, 
and  Thomas  Dromgoole,  led  by  Maj.  Heard,  left  Old  Franfe- 
lin  for  a  scout  up  the  country,  Tiiey  left  on  a  rainy  da^ 
afteraoou  and  followed  tlie  trail  leading  towards  Parker's 
Fort.    Early  next  diay,  when  about     fourt«e<en     mdles     from 

♦  Yoakum  is  mistaken  in  assertingr  that  the  negotiation  with  Peraza  was  effected 
while  Arista's  "peace  envoy"  was  in  Texas  and  that  this  circamstance  and  the  Santa  Fe 
expedition  were  responsible  for  the  contiuuance  of  border  warfare,  murders,  robberies,  etc. 
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Franklin,  while  riding  in  single  file  and  passing  a  couple  of 
deep  ravines,  near  their  junetion,  about  eighteen.  Indijaois 
rose  from  under  the  bank  of  the  one  parallel  to  the  trail,  and 
only  thinty  or  fo^i'ty  yards  distant,  and  fired  on  them,  eom- 
pletely  surprising  tlie  party.  Major  Heard,  riding  in  front, 
fell  dead  from  his  horse,  pierced  by  three  balls.  Some  of 
t;he  men  retreated  a  short  distance  and  halted,  othe»rs  dis- 
juounted  near  by,  and  Lo've  stood  by  tlie  diead  body  to  pre- 
vent its  being  scalped,  but  -vvas  soon  compelled  to  join'  the 
others,  all  of  wlnom  ralUed  together.  Love  lost  his  mule, 
but  succeeded!  in  mounting  the  dead  m-an'-s  liorse,  and  after 
some  skirmisliinig  the  seven  men  returned  to  Franklin,  when 
a  party  went  out  and  carried  in  for  burial  the  dead  body 
which  had  been  scalped,  the  head  and  hands  cut  off,  and 
oitherwiise  mutiilated.'^' 

The  Indians  were  pursued  for  several  days  by  a  party 
composed  of  John  Kerner,  William  M.  Love,  Gilbert  H. 
Love,  William  McOraiW  and  a  number  of  others,  but  they 
failed  to  overtake  them. 


John  Wahrenberg^ea',  employed  as  a  gardener  by  CoL 
Louis  T.  Cook,  was  attacked  at  night  in  the  fall  of  1841  by 
Indians  \vhile  he  was  carrying  a  sack  of  meal  iirom  the  mill 
near  the  edge  of  town,  to  the  home  of  his  eonployer  in  Aus- 
tin. He  ran*  for  his  life,  but  held  on  to  his'  burden, 
AAihich  w^a«!  a  fortunate  circumstance,  as  some  of  the  arrowis 
sliot  at  him  hy  tJie  pursuing  Indians  struck  and  stuck  in 
the  sack  of  meal,  only  one  hitting  him,  making  a  slight  wound 
in  the  arm.  He  fell  breathless  in  the  doorw^ay  of  Col.  Cook's 
house.  Cook  fired  on,  the  Indians,  brimgioig  one  of  them  to 
the  ground.  This  halted)  them.  As  iso-on  as  they  could  rally 
they  picked  up  tflieir  wounded  eompannoai  and  ran  for  cov- 
er. The  marauders  were  pursued  the  next  d-ay,  but  w-ere 
not  evert aketn. 

In  the  fall  of  1841  Captain  Jack  Hays  and  his  rangers 
were     attacked     by,     but  defeated     with     great     slaughter, 

♦  Heard's  Prairie  in  Robertson  county  perpetuates  thenan-.e  of  this  v/orthy  pioneer. 
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a  lar-ge  force  of  Comanches  at  the  ''Enchanfted  R-ock,"  in 
Oillespie  county.  During  the  action,  Capit.  Hays  became 
separated  from  his  men,  but  took  poisition  on  the  summat 
of  a  maiss  of  broken,  lava-like  rocks,  that  sloped  steeply 
down  in  every  diTcction. 

The  savages  swarmed  up  the  cscarpmeot,  iu  mad  em- 
(Loavor  tc  kill  him  and/  take  his  scalp.  He  shoit  them  faist- 
er  than  they  could  a*soendl.  The  f ortuneis  of  the  day  went 
equally  ill  with  them  in  other  parts  of  the  field,  and  at  lasft 
they  were  forced)  into  rout  and  retreated,  uttering  howils 
of  defeat. 


The  sixth  Congress  convened;  at  Austin,  Nov.  1,  1841. 
Presidenit  Houston  and  Vice-President  Burleson  were  inaug- 
urated December  13. 

President  Houston's'  assertions  that  Lamar's  Indian  pol- 
icy bad  resulted  in  failure  and  that  millions  of  dollars  had 
been,  wasted'  in  useleiS'si  etxpenditures,  were  due  to  misappre- 
hension of  facts.  However,  the  pacific  policy  pursued  by 
President  Houston  during  his  first  administration  (as  the 
first  constitutional  president  of  the  Republic)  did  not  secure 
peace  for  the  frontier,  and  left  at  its  close  the  greater  part 
of  Texas  in  tlie  possession  of  hostile,  bloodthirsty  and  exul- 
tant savages. 

The  Cherokees  entrenched  in  the  east,  and  the  Ciomian- 
<ih€S,  lords  of  the  west,  afforded  the  Mexican  government  op- 
portunity and  means  to  plot  and  wreak  vengeance  on  the 
people  of  Texas,  and  retarded  the  settlement  and  develop- 
ment of  the  country,  which  Lamar  removed.  He  expelled  the 
Cherokees,  broke  the  power  of  the  Coman»ehes,  ren- 
dered imphossible  serious"  co-operation  of  the  Indianis  wijth 
Mexico  in  any  plan  of  invasion  and  attempted  conquest,  and 
prevented  Indian  depredations  and  murders  eveo*  recuirring 
on  so  large  a  scale  and  over  such  a  wide  extent  of  terriltory 
as  in  former  years.  Ill-timed  and  profitless  as  the  Santa  Fe 
expedition  appeared  to  be  at  the  time  irt;  occurried',  it  mad^ 
Texas'  claim  to  its  '* northwestern  territory"  sufficieiBtly 
good  for  the  state  to  obtain  for  its  relinquishtmeDit  in    1850, 
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$10,000,000  from  the  United  States  govenmi'eiit.  The  finan- 
cial cosit  of  the  expedition  was  le&s  than  $80,000.  Th-e 
greatest  <}Ost  was  the  loss  o£  so  many'  noble  lives. 
It  is  pleajsing  to  refletct,  however,  that  the  men'  whoi  fell 
pel'ished;  not  in  vain.  The  large  inic'pease  in  the  public  debt, 
deplored  in  the  message  did  not  in  the  end  amount  to  much. 
The  debt  was  scaled  to  a  fraction  of  its  nominal  tatal  and 
was  disfcharged  by  other  millions  of  money  i>aid  to  Texas, 
after  annexation,  by  the  United  States,  and  nK>t  by  taxes 
wrung  from  the  pople.  The  gains  obtained  were  enormous, 
and  would  h/ave  been  fully  compensatory  if  they  had  repre- 
sented returns  for  actual  dollars  contributed  in  part  by  the 
Tetxansi  of  that  day,  and)  ini  part  by  their  sujcceesoTS. 

Perhaps,  after  all,  the  aggressive  Indian  policy  of  Lamar 
was  of  imperative  necessity  at  t'he  period  of  his  administra- 
tion. There  w^ere  at  least,  extenuating  circumstance's  and  con- 
ditions, and  much  of  public  sentiment  brought  to  bear  upon 
him.  But  the  genius  and  policies  of  Houstoni  met  emepgen- 
cies  that  could  have  been  moulded  to  advantage  by  no  otftier 
means  and  manner.  Each  was  a  good  and  great  man,  and 
each  labored  bravely  and  conscientiously  for  what  he  be- 
lieved to  be  fo-r  the  good  of  his  countrymen. 

The  patriotic  Texan  of  the  present  day— unbiased  by  the 
.jealousies,  animosities  and  politics  of  the  past  and  viewing 
the  men  and'  measures  of  old  in  the  clear  light  of  accom- 
pli^^hed  results — finds  much  to  applaud,  audi  little  to  censure 
in  the  administration  of  Lamar,  and  can  say  truly  those  meas- 
UTes  for  which  he  was,  most  criticised,  brought  the  largest 
benefits  to  Texas  and!  wiH  longest  j^eserve  his  fame  and  keep 
aglow  the  gratitude  of  posterity. 

By  the  failure  of  Gen.  Hamilton  to  negotiate)  a  $5,000,000 
loan  foi'  Texasi  in  Europe,  Lamar  was  saved  from  a  great  fol- 
ly that  he  wouHd  probably  have  committed,  viz :  the  invasion 
tocf  Mecs^ico.  withi  a^  Texasi  army.  Diplomacy,  result- 
ing in  later  yearsi  in  annexation,  aoeomplished  with- 
out cost  and  bloodshed,  what  any  Texas  anny  that  could 
have  been  marshalledi  and  supported  with  such  a  loan,  would 
have  faQed  to  attain.     The  loan  is    said    to    ^have  been  de- 
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featedi  by  the  inflvtence  of  Saligny,  the  French  minister  to 
Texas.  One  of  'his  servants  killed  a  hog  ibelonginig  to  Bul- 
loek,  a  hotel  keeper  lat  Austiii.  Tfhe  bordface  thrashed^  the 
hostler  and  afterwairds  insulted  and  threatened  Saligny, 
who  demanded  of,  and  failed  to  steeure  from  the  Texas  gov- 
ernment, the  redress  to  which  he  considered  himself  entitled. 
His  brother-in-law,  M.  Human,  the  French  minister  of 
finance,  was  instrumental  in  having  the  banking  firm,  Laf itte 
&  Co.,  of  Paris,  abruptly  drop  the  loan  after  they  had  led 
Gen.  Hamilton  to  believe  they  would  (place  it.  The  diffi- 
culty witih  Saligny  was  adjusted  after  G-en.  Houston  suc- 
ceeded to  the  presidency,  and  the  French  minister  returned 
to  his  post.  Saligny  always  stoutly  denied  that  he  took  any 
action  tihat  conitributed  to  tke  defeat  of  «tilie  loan.  "Whether 
he  did,  or  did  not,  is  immaterial.  The  fact  rema;ins  ttot  fail 
ure  to  obtain  the  money  was  a  genuine  blessing,  though  dis- 
guised as  a  calamity  at  the  time. 


An  Early  Type  of  Revolver. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


LANCINO  over  the  hd story  of  the  ila&t  yeians 
of  the  Texias  Republic,  one  finds  many  stir- 
ring- events  aid  tragic  episodes  transpiring — 
as  the  ill-starred  Santa  Fe  expeditd-CBi  dur- 
^,,^^  ^  i-ng  the  latter  lialf  of  1841 ;  the  dual  Mexii- 

if^w^^^^^  can  imvasiom  oif  T^exas  amd  captUTe  of  Sam 
iU^W^MBi^  Antoniio,  first  by  the  foi^ces  utider  Viaisqnez, 
1% '^  ?^^~^^~^  ^^'^  Btecoaid,  those  led  by  Giemeral  Woll,  in 
V     I  "g^      l-^.A   the  spring  atnd  summer  of  1842,  leading  up 

to  the  battile  of  Salado  and  the  horrible 
Dawsion  massaere,  attid  the  sad  sequence,  the  Mier  expeddtiom, 
the  break  at  (Salado,  "lottery  of  deatli,"  aqid  castle  Peirote; 
tlie  ''Archive  War,"  resultting  fi-'om  President  Houstiotn's  at- 
tempt to  remiove  the  records  from  the  exposed  and  reeeaittly 
j(1839)  Sidleeted  seat  of  g^oveiinment  at  Austin,  M  Deeember, 
1842;  the  eelebrated  Snively  expeditiionj  amd  its  deplorable, 
sha-meful,  failure;  the  bloody  and  fearioil  vendetta  or  feud 
knioMin  to  history  a s  the  ' '  Wajr  ^of  tlie  lieguiatcrs  and  Mod- 
eirators,"  and  wliich  raged  with  fearful  violemce  in.  the  east- 
eiln'  part  of  the  J-Jiepublic  for  nearly  three  years,  quelled 
finally  per  force  of  govermment  arms,  in  1844;  and  other 
momentous  haippcnings.  'Twas  indeed  a  swift  moving  pe- 
riod of  fiery  histor^^  making.  But  <of  these,  and  such  mat- 
ters, it  its  not  our  purpose  to  narrate  in  this'  coinneetion. 
Other  intcidents  and  equally  thrilling  affairs  now  engage 
our  attention. 
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At  the  general  electitooi,  Sept.  6,  1841,  Gen.  Sam  IIous^ 
tool  was  ichlosen  by  a  large  majoffitvy  for  a  second)  temi  as 
President  of  the  Republic,  with  Gen.  Ed.  Bnrle/son,  as  Vice 
Rresidemtu  Both  wetre  tried  tsoldiers  and  patriots,  and  able 
statesmen — a  most  fortunate  circumstanee  for  Texas  at 
that  criti'eal  periiod.  The  Republic  was  then  laboring  m  a 
sea  .of  difficulties  that  many  be"lieved  no  one,  save  "Old 
Sam"  Houst'Cai,  coiild  safely  guid-e  it  over.  All  had  coiOifi- 
dcnce  in  his  great  and  dir-ecting  mind,  and  his  triumphant 
election  and  vigotrouis  hapdliaig  of  the  reins  of  goveimment 
was'  joyously  hailed  with  general  satisfaction  throughout  the 
country. 


PEACE  OR  WAR. 

It  iis  not  O'ur^  wish  to  discuss  the  pc'litieal  issues  of  that 
day  and  time,  nor  to  voice  opinion  regarding  the  opposing 
policies  advocated  relative  to  dealing  with  and  treating  the 
various  Indian  tribes  yet,  formidable  and  hostile,  residing 
in  the  Republic.  Houston's  predecessor.  President  Lamar, 
believed  that  vigorous  war  sihould  be  waged  until  all  the 
tribeis,  both  native  and  migrated,  should  be  exterminated 
or  subdued.  His  favorite  silogan,  as  sioi  tensiely  expressed  by 
acting  Presidenait  David  G.  Buimet,  being  ''Let  the  sJword  da 
its  work."  And,  in  accordanoe  witlh  ft  his  idea  Lamiar  had 
cmcionraged  expeditionis  and  sent  forces  againstt  the  wild 
tribes  and  all  other  Indians,  inflicting  chastisement  at  every 
opportunity,  land  hence,  when  Houston  again  came  into  office 
he  found  the  India^nisi  exctcedingly  hostile  and  vengeful" — "the 
whole  frontier  lit  up  with  the  flames  of  fierce  and  savage 
warfare." 

Houstotn's  policy  fotr  dealing  with  the  savages  was  "exact- 
ly the  reverse  of  Lamar's.  He  uniformly  and  ever  favor-ed 
a  peace  policy,  the  forming  of  peace-tTeaties  and  the  dis- 
borsement  of  presents,  taUas,  etc.,  to  coiniciliate  and  pacify 
the  wild  men.  ''On  this  policy  (says  John  Henry  Brotwn)  the 
country  'was  divid'cd  in  opinion,  and  the  question  was  often 
disieussed  with  more  oir  less  bitterness.      NotM-njg    could    be 
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more  natural,  respectioaig  «,  pjoliiiv  aifecting'  »o  deeply  the 
property  and  live®  of  the  froatier  people,  who  were  so  great- 
ly exposed  to  the  aiaidis  of  the  ho&tiles,  amd  had  littlle  or  (D|o 
faith  in  theiT  fidelity  to  treaty  stipulat icons ;  'whdle  the  Presi- 
d«at,  <realizi(n.g  tlie  isparsity  of  pcxpulatio<n  and  feehleness  ija 
res^ouToes  lof  ithe  govennmemt  and  the  iciountiy,  hoped  to  brd'ng 
about  a  g.eineral  eesisatiiooi  of  hostilities,  establish  a  lime  of  de- 
jnarkation  bet-ween  the  whites  and  Indiamis,  and  by  establish- 
ing along  tlhe  salme  a  line  of  trading  houses,  to  pronwote 
firiendly  traffie,  with  oceasional  presents  by  the  govenn- 
meinit,  toi  control  the  wild  men  and  prieserve  Ijhe  lives;  of  the 
people.  It  'wais  a  policy  in  keeping  with  hiis  high  character 
as  -a  wise  and  faitihfn<l  guardian  of  the  lives  of  the  peop;le. 
The  lack  of  confi'dence  by  many  in  the  fidelity  otf  the  tribes 
was  no  reason  why  the  ef font,  so  fraught  with  giood,  should 
not  be  made." 


HOUSTON'S  INDIAN  TALKS. 

Houston's  letters  and  fepoirted  talks  to  the  <red  men  giQ 
to  show  (he  nnderstood  their  eharacter,  their  sentiments  andi 
stmsibilitieis,  land  the  east  oif  their  miinds  perfectly,  as  welll 
as  the  thoughts  andl  modes  ^of  exipireission  best  calculated  to 
affect  theim  favociably,  and  thc>re  can  'be  no  doubt  but  that 
President  Houston  wielded  an  influeaice  tand^  did  much  to 
reconcile  and  keep'  the  Indians  in  subjection,  and  thus  en- 
abled thei  settlers  to  push  forward  and  gain  a  more  substian- 
tial  hold..  Wihen  Houston  would  treat  with  the  hostiles  and 
dissuade  them  tfcroim'  the  warpath  he  wnote:  ''The  ^red  broth- 
ers all  knoiw  that  my  woirdis  to  thiean  have  never  been  for- 
go tteai  by  me.  They  have  never  been  s'wallowed  up  by 
darkneisis,  inOvT  has  the  light  of  the  sun  consumed  tliem. 
Truth  cannot  perish,  bUit  the  words  oif  la  liar  are  ais  nothinig. 
I  wish  you  to  come,  land  we  will  again  'Shake  handsi  and 
counsel  together.  Bring  other  chiefs  with  you.  Talk  toi  all 
the  red  mien  to  make  peace.  War  cannot  make  them  happy. 
It  has  lasted  too  long.  Lelt  it  now  be  ended  .and  cease  for- 
ever.    Tell  all  my  red  brothers  to  listen  to  my  communica- 
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tiO'iis,  and  to  walk  by  the  words  of  my  coumcil.  If  they  bear 
jne  and  keep  my  words,  their  homeis  rSh'Oll  be  happy;  their 
fires  shall  burn  brightly  amd'  the  pipe  of  peaice  shall  be  hand- 
ed around  the  hearth  of  tlieir  wigwams.  'The  tomahawk  shall 
Oio  mjoire  be  raised  in  w.aj^,  nor  shaM  the  dog  howl  ftoir  the 
master  who  has  been  slain  in  battle ;  joy  isliall  take  the  place 
of  soiriro'w;  amd  the  langhtefr  of  your  ehildren  shall  be  heard 
in  place  of  the  cries  of  your   women." 

These  "talks"  or  letters  make  interesting  reading  even 
at  this  far  time,  and  they  clearly  illustrate  the  policy  Hous- 
toox  was  w^onit  io  pursue,  besides  giving  a  glimpse  of  affaLr's 
and  coln'ditdu'ns  alooig  the  bolder,  as  well  as  the  embittered 
feelings  the-n  exist in>g  between  the  whitesi  and  Ittidia-ns. 
Mark  the  simple,  yet  beautiful,  and  even  lofty,  style,  so 
fcuited  toi  the  uoxtutoired'  m/inds  of  the  red  men.  The  Indians 
lo<ved  and  •C'0>nfided  in  lloustion^  -and  in  ireturn,  Hjonston  nev- 
er betirayed  .a  trust,  nor  foa^got  the  welffaire  of,  his  forest 
:^riends. 

An  incident  transpired  that  sluocked  liim  greatly,  aiod 
that  raised  up  bitter  and  revengeful  enemies  for  the  wliitets, 
viiz:  the  killing  of  the  ceAebrated  Lip-a-n  chieftain,  Flaco. 
The  L-ipans  had  alwiays  beem  frieods  lotf  the  'white  petople, 
and  had  acted  as  sco,uts  and  guidets  -sid'C  by  side  with  them. 
Flaeo  had  changed  often  with  llayis'  and  other  frontier  lead- 
ers, had  displayed  sigaial  w^isdoan,  good  feeling  and  gallantry 
Oiu  many  oieoasions,  and  was  worthy  of  the  highest  esteem  in 
which  he  w^as  geixerally  held.  He  was  killed,  it  was  claimed, 
by  a  party  of  white  men  who  mistook  liis  identity,  and  act- 
ed with  inexcusable  haste.  The  Lipans  denounced  the  act  as 
murder,  and  joined  the  wild  prairie  tribes.  Houston  sought 
in  vain  to  console  and  placate  them  by  the  following  letter, 
wiritt^'U  to   Flaco 's   father: 

Executive  Department,  Washington,  March  28,  1843. 
Toi  the  Memory  of  Greoi.  Fla-co,  Chief  of  Lipaas. 

My  Brother:  My  heart  is  sad.  A  dark  cloud  restis  up- 
on your  nation.  Gri'Of  has  sounded  in  your  «amp.  The 
voice  of  Flaco  is  silent.     His  words  are  not  heard  in  rcoum- 
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cil.  The  chief  is  no  more.  His  life  has  fled  to  the  "Great 
Spirit."  His  eyes  are  clos-ed.  His  heart  nto  longer  leaps  <at 
the  sight  o»f  tlie  buffalo.  The  voices  of  your  ciaiinp  are  no 
longer  heaird  to  cry:  "Fla<co'  lian  returned)  from  the  cliase!" 
Your  chiefs  look  down  upon  the  earth  .and  groan  in  trouble. 
Yooir  wai:?riorsi  weep' — the  looid  voices  of  grief  are  he«tridi 
from  yo'U.r  women  and'  children.  The  songs  of  the  birds  are 
silent.  The  ears*  of  your  people  hear  noi  pleasant  -sonnds. 
So-rrow  whispers  in  the  winds.  The  noiise  of  the  tempest 
pass-es;  it  is  not  heard.  Your  hearts  are  heavy.  Tiie  name 
■of  Flaco!  brought  joy  to  all  hearts.  Joy  was  on,  every  face. 
Your  people  were  happy.  Flacoi  i(s  no  loniger  seen  in  the 
fivglit.  His  voi<ie  m  uoi  longer  heard  in  the  battle.  The  -en- 
emy UQ  lonigeir'  mafce  a  patli  for  his  glory.  His  valor  is  no 
longer  a  guard  for  your  people.  The  right  anm  of  youir  iia- 
tion  is  broketn.  Flaeo  was  a  friend  to  the  white  brothers. 
They  Avill  noit  foirget  him.  They  wiill  reaneanbicn'  the  red  war- 
rior. His  fatlier  wilil  niot  be  forgotten,.  We  will  be  kind  to 
the  Lipans.  Grass  yshall  not  grow  in  thei  path  between  us. 
Let  your  wise  men  give  the  council  lof  peiace.  Let  your 
youiutg  ineni  -walk  in  the  vvhdte  path.  The  gray-lu'aded  men 
of  your  nation  wiill  teach  wisdo<m.  I  wi'lll  hold'  my  red 
broth e'r  by  the  hand      Thy  brother, 

Sannj  Houston.. 


HOUSTON'S  INDIAN    POW    WOW. 

A  contemporary  writer*  and  eye- witness,  thus  gra^«hi- 
cally  descnibevs  one  of  the  President 's  iiDciian  pow  wows, 
which  occurred  at  the  capital.  The  scenes  and  incidents  de- 
scribed will  n^^ver  b-e  re-eniactedi — 'the  picture  is  of  a  soene 
forever  paist: 

"It  was  ini  the  e»arly  sum  met'  of  tlie  .>'.:ar  \H-iA,  before 
tbe  close  Oif  Presiident  Houston's  secomd  term,  that  an  In- 
dian, council  w^as!  li-eld  at  Wajshiingtoin,  about  three  q.uarters 
otf  a  mile  froim  the  village  center.     Upoai     invitation       aoane 

il-Veteran  Frank  Brown,  yet  (1912)  living-. 
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fifty  cii<  Jiiare  Indimn  braves  with  their  woimen  aaid  childreojr, 
ag^greg^iting  a  hiimdred  otv  ano-re,  caane  in  a  'body.  A  grove 
wa«s  selecteid,  in  which,  tlhey  were  dnrected  to  caanp.  Their 
tejQts  were  erec'tteid  of  buffalo  skins.  They  brouight  in  homey, 
baaa^  oil,  -and'  aneaits  ^of  wiild  animals.  The  prasideait  caitsed 
thean  to  be  f nrinishied  wifth  eorn  for  breatl  and  hoiniiny,  and 
beef,  as  mee-ded.  They  were  pnesented  with  blanketjs  and 
orther  useful  articles,  inelTiding  triinkets.  Tliedr  poaiies  were 
paistnred  on  tlie  rich  grass.    The  range  was  open. 

* '  Exf^iibitions  of  skill  with  bow  amd  aff«row,  lainice  and  tom- 
ahawk, were  ^iven.  Grames  were  indulged  in.  landiatn^  and 
wliites  freely  mingled.  The  red  men  were  in  the  village  near- 
ly every  -diay  parading  t'he  st/reets  and  visiting  tliie  whi^tes  at 
their  plactis  of  businesis  and  dvelliiD.gis.  They  wene  ofteai  in- 
vited to  the  tiables  of  the  white  folkis,  w^here  they  sat  down 
and  ate  lieaa*tily.  Their  table  manners  were  extrem«ely  awk- 
waiid.  It  v/iajs  aim*Uising  to  see  an  Indiatn  wi/th  a  piece  o€ 
bread  in  hand,,  at  the  samiie  time  holding*  a  fork  in  the  same 
hand.  In  eonvieying  the  bread  to  his  moutiii  he  was  like- 
ly toi  stick  the  prongs  in  his  eyes.  After  meaHs  all  hands 
sat  iin  the  shiade  aind  isimoked  the  pipe.  It  was  custotmary,  as 
an  act  of  friends-hip  and  courtesy,  for  the  same  pipe  to  be 
useid  hy  'both  whitt«  and  red  mtm.  It  required  a  stomach 
for  the  aA'^a'age  white  man  to  comforim,.  Tliie  pipe  was  filled 
with  a  preparation  of  mixed  tobacco  and  sumach  leavets, 
called  killikinick. 

"At  night  the  whites  were  in  the  habit  of  going  to  the  In- 
dian camp  to  see  their  amuse m.eints.  These  coinsisted  of 
games  and  danoes  afteir  the  Indian  fashioaa.  Tlieir  daneing 
is  diffieult  to  descnihe.  The  men  and  women,  iddd  aiot  dance 
together  as  we  do.  The  men  would  fotrm  a  circle'  and  dance 
to  the  right  in  a  forward  manner,  afteo-  a  rude  f ashioin,.  Af- 
ter the  men  were  through  they  left  the  ring,  when;  the  women 
to'ok  their  places,  koisitead'  of  daintoing  in  a  forw^ard  way,  as 
did  the  men,  they  advanced  to  the  right  sideways,  ail  in  a  cir- 
cle. There  was  little  or  no  grace  in  the  moviements  of  either. 
The  musde  consisted  of  a  drum,  made  from  a  dried  deeir  skiia, 
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tigihtly  Sitre-tch-ed  over  a  sit  out  hoop,  and  a  s^oaeoiDied  Spanislh 

^oaird'  with  the  dry  seed/  rattlirLg  in  it  whein  sihak^ii. 

''A  day  wa.s  set  for  /the  coainjcdd.  In  the  forenootn  Presi- 
deoit  Houstoi:,  with  his  cabiniet  offi-eens,  wenit  to  the  ■camp. 
They  w€iPe  nea4;ly  dressed  as/  became  the  occasiiom.  President 
Hoiis/to-n  someibiiines  affeoted  a  raither  gaudy  style — he  fre- 
queoitly  wore  u  vest  made  from  spotted  leopard  skin.  The  red 
chd-efs  and  thedr  leadirLg-  metti  were  ipainted  ini  gorgeous 
colors,  theii*  heads  adorned  with  large  featheris,  the  le^ggings 
witli  'beads  and  painted  designs.  A  council  fire  was 
Lighted  in  .the  eenter  of  a  space  cleared  for  the  purpose.  The 
pa-esidemt  and  his  cabinet  officers  occupied  one  sdde  of  tlie 
council  ground,  sitting  in  a  sort  of  half  cincle.  The  Indians 
occupied  the  opposite  side,  also  sitting  in  a  balf  circle,  facimg 
the  Whites.  All  sat  on  buffalo  roibes  spread'  0(n  the  ground. 
Spectators  consisting  of  white  men,  wonnen  ajnd  diildren, 
with  the  red  men  not  of  tbe  eouncil,  their  women  and  child- 
ren, surrounded  the  couneilmen.  In  a  short  time  after  the 
comferenee  met  a  large  pipe,  wit<h  a  long  stem,  dtily  orna- 
mented and  filled  with  kiliikiinick,  was  lighted.  President 
Houston  toojk  the  pipe,  drew  two  or  thnee  wihiffs  in  a  delib- 
erate mannjer,  and  then  handed  it  to  the  first  chief  on  the 
left  of  the  half  circle  of  red  men.  This  ehief  placed'  the 
stem  in  biis  moutli,  slowly  drew  two  whiffs,  and  then  handed 
it  to  his  nearest  neighbor  on  tbe  right.  In  thiis  manner  the 
enitire  circle  of  eoiMicdlmen,  Indians  and  'whites,  partook  of 
the  pipe. 

''After  the  smoke  was  finished,  the  president  arosie,  and 
through  an  interpreter  made  a  talk  toi  the  red  chiefs.  But 
few  Indians  could  mndeinstand  English;  nearly  all  of  them 
spoke  Spanish.  The  president,  from,  his  long  association  with 
Indians  and  intimate  knowledge  of  their  vie  wis  and  preju- 
dices, knew  how  to  address  them.  Nearly  every  time  a  sen- 
tence was  translated  the  chiefs  would  utter  a  grunt  of  /ap- 
proval. At  the  conclusion  of  Presideoit  HoUiSton's  address 
the  chiiefs  were  invited  to'talk.  Some  of  theon  did  so.  The 
ceremonies  laslted  quite  a  wMle.     At     the     conclusion     the 
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couiacil  formally  adjoairiied  with  good  t'e-eling  on  boith  sddes. 
"Tllie  Indians  remained  some  thu'^e  oii*  fooir  weeks.  Tibey 
finally  bi'iokje  caamp,  packed  their  eff'e-dt.s  o-n  horses,  mounted 
their  ponies  and  departed  on  a  west  course.  In  a  day  or  two 
tli'ey  wesi>e  beyoGid  the  white  seittltemie nits." 


HOUSTON'S  INDIAN  TREATY. 

In  S-epteoiiber  1843,  the  President,  through  his  fearless 
conuinissioners,  Captaiiis  Eidridige,  Torry  and  Bee,  effected  a 
peace  trreaty  with  tilie  Wvacos,  Aniadarkos,  Towash,  Caddos, 
Keechies,  Wichitas,  Tehuacanas,  lonies,  Beedies,  Dela wares, 
Biloxi,  and  other  small  tribes,  ineluding  a  band  of  thirty 
Cbero'k.e'eis,  'who  had  asstembled  «a(t  a  desigaiaitied  podnit  om  the 
Trinity,  now  in  Wise  co^ujnity.  Keeehd-kot-so-qua  head  chief  of 
the  Tehuacanas,  was  the  leader  and  most  influential  Indian 
in  the  council.  In  council  a  boundary  line  was  discussed  and 
finally  aga^eJed  upon  between  the  wliiteis  and  the  Indians, 
along  whicih  trading  houses  were  toi  be  esta]bli.shed — one  at 
the  mouith  0(f  tlie  clear  foirk  of  the  Twnity  (Forit  "Worttli),  one 
at  Coim-amche  Peak  (Hoiod  county)  on  the  Brazos  and  one  at 
Fort  San  Saba.  Tilie  treaty  had  the  effect  it  is  said,  to*  al- 
lay hoistilitiies  for  a  time,  though,  of  coursie,  the  bojuaid'ary 
was  not  always  respected  by  either  wlidtes  or  Indians. 

Thais,  diurdng  his  term  of  office,  Houston  was  diligent 
and  determined  in  liis  efforts  tO'  co^nciLiate  in  some  degree  at 
leajst,  the  incensed  savages,  and  dissuade  them  as  much  as  pos- 
sible froim  siucli  comstant  and  vcmgcful  licistilitiics.  Noi  oip.por- 
tunity  in  this  clir)ecton  was  ov'erlooked.  Tllie  President,  was 
cotnstaaitly  sending  out  "talks"  and  preiseuts  by  faithful 
comniissionens  and  aigents,  who;  vlisited  the  Indians  in  their 
own  wild  haumts,  at  ;gir*e'at  peril,  ais  special  representatives; 
and  alw^ays  inviting  the  chiefs  and  head:  m«ai^  to  A^isiit  and 
co-uncil  witlli  The  Great  White  Father — the  President^ — at  his 
liome,  the  ca.pital. 

At  the  close  of  his  term^  of  office,  Iloaiston  was  war- 
ranted in  saying,  among  other  things,  portending  a  better 
eonditiooa,  of  affairs'  and  brighter  hopes  for  the    futuire    wel- 
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fare  of  the  struggling  Republic:  *'Oiir  Imdaaai  affairs  are  in 
as  good  condition  as  the  most  sa.ngaiiQi<?  could  reasonably  have 
ajiti'Cipatcd  '"'  *  ^  It  is'  not  d-anied  that  there  are  amotng  the* 
Itndiattis,  ^as  among:  ou/r  own  people,  itodivi'dTajaLsi  who'  will  diss- 
regard'  all  law  aind:  conrniiit  excessies  of  the  most  flograait 
ciiiaracter;  but  it  is^  i^nj-ust  to  attribute  to  a  tribe  o(r  la  body 
of  me*n  dispos^ed  to  obey  the  laws,  what  is  properly  charge- 
able to  a  few  renegades  and  desperfadoes.  Other  gov-emmeflitis 
of  far  grelater  resoiuixses  for  imposing  restraints  upon  the 
wild  mem  of  the  forests  and  ,prairies,  have  ouot  beieui  exempt 
from  th-e  imjfnactioai  of  treajties,  and  occasional  commission  of 
acts  of  rapine  and  blood.  We  must,  therefore,  expect  to  suf- 
fer^ m  a  gfreat-er  or  lessi  degree  from  the  siam'e  clauses.  But 
evetn  tliis,  in  the  opiinioai'  of  the  Executive,  does  not  furnish 
overru'lijng  testionoaiy  agaiinist  the  policy  which  he  hias  cooi- 
«tantly  recommended,  and  w^hioli,  he  has  had  the  happiness  to 
see  so  fully  a^nd  statisifactorily  tested." 

Though  a  mJarked  difference  is  perceptible,  and  a  de- 
crease of  hostilitiesi  is'  observable,  especially  duriiug  the  lat- 
ter half  of  Iloujston's;  secooid  term,  yet  nrnny  'Orimes  ajid  die- 

predations'  were  ooinimitted  ini  various     sections,     and     espe- 

^cially   along   the   advancing   and   exposed  line    of     frontier; 

[atroicifties,  captivities,,  aoad  fierce  cottiflictis — ^etuough  imdeed 
vokume  to  far'  exceed  the  limits  here  ascribed.    But,  per- 

[haps,  one  caa  tire  his  readers  with  telli/ng  too'  much,  ho^r\^- 
;ver  thnilliaig  aaid  absorbing  the  subject.    A  few  other  (not- 

fable  injcidents  aaid  <ngag^m emits,     without     further     preface, 

[must  suffice. 


DEATH  OF  CHIEF  **BIG  FOOT''. 

The  following  thrilling  incident  well  illustrates  the 
[trials  and  perils  of  the  pioneer  settlers  and  tJie  manner  and 
[mode  of  border  warfare  as  carried  on  in  Texas  at  that  pe- 
[riod  of  time. 

Captain  Shapley  P.  Ross,  fat.her  of  the  late  Gen.  L.  S. 

[Ross,  was  one  of  the  early,  staunch,    pioneers      of     Texas, 

laving  emigrated  from  Bentonport,   Ohio,  and  settled  near 
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th€  present  town  of  Cameron,  Milam  county — then  a  howl- 
ing wilderness — in  1839.  Captain  Ross  was  of  powerful 
frame,  with  cool  courage  and  a  sagacity  equal  to  the  In- 
dian w^th  whom  he  was  so  often  thrown  in  contaet;  in 
fact  Ross  was  endowed  with  all  the  quaJlities  necessary  to 
the  makeup  ofl  tjlie  hardy  pioneer  and  suecessful  border 
trooper,  anti  hence  he  soon  became  a  recognized  leaxier  of 
thf-  w^hites  against  the  Comanches  and  ot^ier  hostile  tribes 
of  Indians  who  then  ruled  that  region.  Captain  Ross  lead 
his  neighbors  in  many  expeditions  against  tihe  wily  red  foes 
and  encountered  many  thrilling  ad'ventures  and  narrow  es- 
capes. One  incident  has,  more  t^han  any  other,  made  his 
name  famous  in  the  border  annals  of  TeJsas.  This  was  the 
celebrated  hand-to-hand  fight  between  Captain  Ross  and  the 
powerful  Comanche  chief,  "Big  Foot,"  which  occurred  in 
1842,  and  in  which  combat  the  famous  Indian  warrior  lost  h.is 
life.  The  details  of  this  celebrated  encounter  are  here  given 
substantially  as  told  by  Captain,  itoss  himself. 

Captain  Ross  had  just  returned  home  from  a  business 
trip  to  the  lower  settlements,  bringing  with  him  a  fine  mare 
he  had  purchased,  the  Indians  having  stolen  all  his  other 
horses.  A  short  time  after  his  return  the  bold  and  aiert 
froiiliersman  heard  in  the  woods  nearby  what  an  unsophisti- 
cated person  would  have  thou^jht  the  whinneying  of  a  colt 
and  the  ihooting  of  owls.  But  the  quick/  ear  of  Ross  sooai 
detected  the  cheat,  and  he  knew  the  house  was  wattehed  and 
surrounded  by  savages.  He  kept  indoors  till  the  nest  day, 
when  word  was  conveyed  to  a  neighbor  named  Monroe,  whose 
horse  had  been,  carried  off  the' night  previous  by  the  Indians. 
The  object  of  the  Comanches  in  imitating  the  whinneying  of 
a  colt  was  to  draw  the  settler  from  his  cabin  and  muixier 
him.    The  ruse  did  not  work  that  time. 

The  majrauding  thieves  having  hastily  fled  with  their 
hootry,  it  was  determined  to  raise  as  good  a  force  as  possi- 
ble and  follow  the  Indians.  The  party  included  six,  one  of 
whom  was  a  young  man,  Shapley  Woolfork,  a  nephew  of 
Captain  Ross.  On  examining  the  trail,  the  settlers  readily 
recognized  the  tracks  of  the  notonous  Comanche  chief,  "Big 
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Foot,"  of  whom  the  settlers  far  and  near  stood  in  mortal 
dread,  so  cruel  were  his  outrages.  The  little  pursuing  com- 
pany dasihed  forward  some  thirty  miles  in  a  drenching  rain- 
iStorm,  which  wet  -the  powder  in  their  flintrock  rifles  and 
rendered  them  useless.  Two  of  the  party  became  discour- 
aged and  returned,  hut  Captain  Ross  and  three  determined 
companions  continued  the  pursuit. 


THE   HAND-TO-HAN'D  STEUGGLE. 

Suddenly,  at  a  point  known  as  '  '^he  Knobs ' '  near  the 
present  town  of  Temple,  in  Bell  county,  the  Indians  were 
discovered,  having  haltied  to  skin  a  buffalo  they  had  just 
shot.  The  surprise  was  apparent,  but  the  Indians  had  no 
chance  of  escape,  and  dropping  their  knives,  seized  their 
guns  and  bows  and  prepared  for  the  contest — a,  most  despe- 
rate one.  The  savages  repeatedly  snapped  their  guns  but 
failed  to  fiiN3,  their  powder  also  being  weK  Both  parties 
now  clubbed  their  guns,  and  in  close  contact  the  battle  roy- 
al raged,  many  daring  acts  of  individual  heroism  transpir- 
ing. It  was  a  deadly  mateih,  a  struggle  for  life  between 
fearless  red  and  white  warriors,  and  for  a  time  the  issue 
was  indeed  doubtful.  Finally,  one  of  the  settlers,  Bryant, 
killed  an  Indian  with  the  butt  of  his  rifle.  Toward  the  close 
of  the  figlit.  Captain  Ross  s«av  Big  Foot  mounted  on  a  fine 
animal,  Monroe's  mare  he  had  stolen,  and  riding  toward  him. 
He  drew  both  his  holsters,  but  discovered  to  his  chagrin  tha-t^ 
the  powder  was  wet.  He  threw  one  of  them  at  Big  Foot's 
ihead,  but  struck  him  on  the  shoulder.  He  was  about  deal- 
ing the  ch'ief  a  terrific  blow  with  the  but  of  his  rifle  when 
an  Indian  rode  up  close  behind  and  was  in  the  act  of  cleav- 
ing Ross'  head,  when  Woolf oik  came  to  his  uncle's  rescue  and 
quickly  dealt  a  blow  that  tumbled  the  salvage  from  his  pony, 
at  the  same  time  pulling  Woolf  oik  off  his  horse.  A  personal 
combat  between  the  two  was  prevented  by  the  Indian  mount- 
ing behind  Big  Foot.  The  two  Indians  da,shed  off  and  at- 
tempted to  escape,  but  they  were  again  hotly  pursued  by 
Ross  and  his  nephew.  T«he  race  was  an  exciting  one.  On 
went  Big  Foot  and  his  companion,  whom  the  mare  bore  Jilong 
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swift  as  the  wind.  Suddenly  they  came  to  a  ravine  bluff. 
They  saw  it  too  late  to  stop  the  animal  in  her  flight,  and 
headlong  over  the  bluff  went  the  mare  and  iher  two  riders. 
They  were  soon  floundering  in  the  mire  and  water.  Quickly 
the  pursuers  dashed  up — Woolfolk  in  the  lead,  himself  dash- 
ing down  the  declivity,  alighting  between  the  two  savages. 
Ross  managed  to  dialt  on  the  brink.  He  sprang  from  his 
mare  and  jumped  down  and  into  the  melee,  his  first  inten- 
tion being  to  separate  the  two  Indians  aaid  prevent  them 
from  "double  teaming"  on  his  nephew.  The  four  combat- 
ants were  now  on  the  ground  and  on  an  equal  footing,  and 
now  it  was  that  the  desperate  death  struggle  commenced. 
Big  Foot  and  Captain  Ross  regarde/d  etach  other  for  an  in- 
stant. Botli  knew  it  was  death  for  one  or  the  other.  Fire 
flashed  from  their  eyes.  I>esperatiou  was  depicted  on  their 
countenances.  Tihey  drew  their  knives — bright,  keen  butcher 
blades,  which  a  hunter  always  carried.  Both  wore  moccasins, 
while  the  Comanche  chief  was  bedecked  in  full  war  paint, 
his  long  plaited  Jiair  hanging  far  down  his  back— he  was  in- 
deed ferocious  looking.  Captain  Ross  wore  a  slouch  hat 
and  buckskin  hunting  shirt,  with  an  old  fashioned  powder 
horn  slung  around  his  waist.  With  a  wild,  guttural  sihout 
the  chief  advanced,  knife  in  hand,  and  made  a  determined 
lunge  at  his  powerful  white  antagonist.  The  Indian's  foot 
slipped  on  the  ^vet  sod  and  he  missed  Ross.  Before  he  could 
rise,  Ross  seized  Big  Foot  by  the  thair  wth  his  left  hand, 
while  with  his  right  he  brandjiaihed  aind  drove  his}'  knife  to 
the  heart  of  the  Indian  chief.  The  contest  was  over;  the 
spirit  of  the  renowned  Chief  Big  Foot  winged  its  way  to  the 
''happy  hunting  grounds."  Both  combatants  sank  to  the 
ground — Big  Foot  in  death,  Ross  unnerved  and  exhausted. 
While  this  was  transpiring,  Woolfolk  was  engaging  the  oth- 
er Indian  in  a  similar  strugle,  and  finally  succeeded  in  dis- 
I^atching  him.  After  scalping  tJieir  victims  the  settlers  re- 
turned to  their  homes  with  tho  trophies,  and  the  stolen 
horses  recovered. 

Captain  Ross  lived  to  a   ripe  age,  dying  at  Waco,  a  few 
years  ago.    He  experienced  m^any  of  the  trials  and  vicissi- 
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tudes  in-cident  to  frontier  life,  and  participated  in  numerous 
Indian  figbts,  1)ut  this  was  his  moisft  desperate  eoKyoainter, 
and  when  .narrating  the  incident  the  old  vcteram  always 
grew  serious.  It  w.asi  a  life  and  death  struggle,  amdl  this  call 
was  so  close  Ihc  never  jested  ov.er  the  matter. 


FATE  OF  THE  GILLELAlfD    FAMILY— CAPTURE    AND 

RESCUE  OF  MRS.  FISHER. 

The  narrative  which  followis  ia  one  of  the  most  instruct- 
ive, yet  pathetic,  in  all  our  Texas  history,  not  only 
because  it  is  >the  Btwry  of  iiwo  helpless  childrefn,  made  or- 
phajiK  by  Gomjanches,  the  most  cruel  and  bloodthirsty  of  all 
the  Indian  tribes,  andl  who  were  dragging  them  to  a  cai)ftivi- 
ty  worse  than  the  fate  their  paremta  had  just  suffered  at 
their  handls,  bu-t,  because  the  story  in  it®  simple,  unvar- 
ni&hed  recital  throws  upon  -the  .great  white,  peaceful  canviaa 
oif  today,  a  faithful  picture  of  the  ba-nd'shEps  andl  dangers  of 
our  early  pioneeris  in  their  efforts  to  establisih  homes  and 
civilization  in  Western  Texas.  Be  it  remembered,  too,  that 
this  tragedy  wa)a  enacted  six  years  after  peace  had  been  won 
at  San  Jacinto. 

We  quote  from  a  letter  written  byi  A.  B.  HaijuMim,  First 
Lieutenant  Matagorda  Riflemen): 

''In  1841-42  the  Mexicattx  Govemmenit  eemt  several  ma- 
rauding expedi'tionsi  into  Texas,  and  in  the  latter  year  San 
Antonio  was  twice  captured  and  plundered.  In  the  spring 
of  1842  we  were  in  force  on  the  San  Antonio  River  to  repel 
a  Mexican  invasion,  when  news  came  to  us  that  the  Indians 
had  killed'  a  Mr.  Gilleland  and  his  wife  at  or  near  the  Mex- 
ican village,  Don  Carlos  Ranch.  After  the  massacre  they  ev- 
idently moved  up  the  river,  holding  two  little  white  chil- 
dren prisoners. 

"Gen.  Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  then  in  commatod  of  the 
military,  and  in  camp  near  the  scene  of  the  tragedy,  called 
for  ten  men,  well  mounted,  to  reconnoiter.  With  Gen- 
eral Johnstooi  we  proceeded  abofut  one  mile  below 
ihe    town,     wher-e    I     found    and    pointed    out    to\    ihim 
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aia  India'n  trail  lea^ding  into  tbe  river  bottom,  H^ere,  after  dis- 
mounting  and  making  coffee,  Gen.  Johnston  returned  to  tlie 
command,  leavinig  me  in  charge  of  half  a  dozen  men  aind  fif- 
teen scouts  under  Captain  Price,  who  had!  joined  us.  We 
soon  disicoveired  the  trail  of  tht;  Indians  and  were  in  hot 
pvrsuit.  There  were  Dr.  A.  T.  Axsom,  dlistinguiiahed  after- 
wards as  president  of  the  Board  oif  Health  of  New  Orleans; 
Colonel  Kerr,  purser  of  the  Texas  navy;  Dallam,  a;uthoir  of 
the  Digest  of  Texas  SH;iatutes,  still  amj  authoority,  al»o\  author 
of  the  novel,    'The  Loinie  Star.* 

^*Two  miles  away  in  camp  were  our  noble  ex-Ptresident, 
M.  B.  Lamar,  and  the  hero  of  Shiloh,  Albert  Bidiney  John- 
ston, and  not  far  from  the  site  of  Fannin's  miassacre. 

**The  ComAnohes  scattered  and  our  yelling  men  foUo-wed, 
making  it  impoaiibl©  for  them  to  escape.  After  elearing  the 
tiffliber,  they  form-edi  in  Idne  to  rcKjeiye  na,  while  a  tall  old 
chief  ran  tip  and  doiwn  the  line  playing  the  f Into.  They  had 
evidently  counted  us  and  intended  to  give  battle. 

"Firing  eommenced  when  a  gay  Indian  on  a  finely  ca- 
p«a*i»oned  horse  presented  too  fair  a  picture  to  be  resisted, 
and  I  fired  at  him;  he  dropped  from  the  horse,  one  he  had 
captured  the  day  before,  and  and  all  took  to  the  woods.  We 
fastened  our  honses  to  the  trees  and  pursfued,  thdniking-  to 
give  them  fight  in  regular  Indian  faiaihion,  but  they  never 
raUied,  and  left  guns,  feathers,  shields  and  horses  behind.  W-e 
reseued  the  ,pTis!oners,  a  little  boy,  laneied  in  the  side,  and  a 
pretty  little  girl  with  long,  go  Idem  eurls  and  eyes  so  soft,  so 
mystic;  she  was  one  of  the  politeist  little  things  on  earth. 
The  littile  boy,  bleeding  at  every  gasp,  was  givem  water.  Dr. 
Axsom  lay  pale  on  the  ground.  *What  is  the  matter,  Ax- 
Bomt'  *0h,  that  child's  wound  makes  me  sick.'  The 
case  of  the  heading  of  the  wound  of  that  little  hoy,  William 
M.  Gilleland,  was  published  in  the  New  Orleans  Medioal 
Journal  by  Dr.  Axsoon. 

**The  little  girl  wate,  when  I  saw  her  in  1886,  one  of  the 
handsomest  of  the  very  handsome  women  for  which  Texaa 
is  justly  distingiuished,  and  she,  Mrs.  Rebecca  J.  Fiaher,  a 
veritable  queen  <of  society. 
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''The  Gilleland  children  were  taiken  just  as  the  sian  was 
setting,  amd'  were  r'eiseued  the  next  momimg,  the  Indians  trav- 
eling all  th'e  time  until  overtakein  by  the  riflemeoi. 

"General  Johnston  was  in  oonMiand,  and  carried  Rebe<ica 
the  little  girl,  from  the  Carlos  Rameh  to  the  hotm-e  of  a  Pree- 
byterian  minister.  Dr.  Blain,  in  Viotoria.  Tlie  <boy  was  left 
behind'  under  Dr.  Axisom's  nursing  a/nd  my  directions.'' 


STOItY  OF  THE  HEBOINE. 

Mr».  Fisher,  wiho  Jiere  tells  her  terrible  exx)erienoe,  is 
at  present  (1912)  liviag  in  Austin.  Her  story  further  iUusr 
trates  the  daingeirs  of  f iiontiea:*  life  ilni  early  Texas  : 

**My  parents,  Johnstone  and  Mary  Barbour  Gillelamd, 
were  living  in  PennsylTaina,  Burroimded  with  eTeTythiii;g  to 
make  life  pleasaat,  wiien  they  became  »o  entihiuisiaetic  over 
tbe  enoofui^aigiaig  reports  from  Texas  <that  they  concluded  to 
join  the  eioited  thffon^  tnd  wend  their  way  ^  <ihia,  the  snip- 
posed  'Eldormdo  of  the  West.*  They  hastily  Mud  at  great 
sacrifice,  sold  Uieir  home  near  Philadelphia,  and  set  sail 
for  GalyestoQ  with  their  thre^  ehildiren.  Not  bean^  uiaed  to 
the  hardships  and  privations  of  frontier  life»  they  were  iU 
prepared  for  tbe  trials  'wOiieh  awaited  them.  I  know  not  the 
date  of  their  arrival.  They  moved  to  Refugio  county, 
near  Don  Oarlos  Rancih,  which  proved  to  be  their  last 
earthly  habitation . 

*VMy  father  belonged  to  Captain  Tomlinson's  company 
for  s;ome  months,  and  when  not  in  active  warfare  was 
engaged  in  proteotki,g  his  own  and  other  familes,  removing 
them^  from  place  to  place  for  safety.  They  frequjently  had'  to 
flee  thrOiUgh  blinding  stormis,  cold  and  hungry,  to  escape  In- 
dians and  Mexicans.  The  whole  country  was  in  a  state  of 
excitement.  Families  were  in  constant  danger  and  had  to 
be  ready  at  any  moment  to  flee  for  their  liveis. 

"The  day  my  parents  were  murdered  was  and  ^  those 
days  which  youth  and  oid  age  so  mueh  enjoy.  It  was  in 
(Strange  wns^ast  to  the  tragedy  at  its  close.  We  were  only 
a  ^w  rods  from  the  house.     Suddenly  the  warwhoop  of  the 
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Ooonaii'ch-e  burst  upooi  our  ears,  semxiSilig  teTroir  to  all  beairts. 
My  father,  in  trying  to  reach  th-e  hou^e  for  weapoaiiS,  was 
shot  down,  ^smd  near  him.  my  mouther,  'clinginig  toi  hecr  •child- 
ren and  praying  for  God  to  spar^  them,  was  afeo  anurdeired. 
As  she  prieesed  us  to  her  heart  we  were  baptized  in  heir  pre- 
ci)Ou»  blood.  Wie  were  torai  frotai  her  dying  embrace  an^d 
hunried  off  into  captivity,  the  chief's  wif-e  dragging  me  to 
her  horse  and  <elin^ginjg  to  m>e  with  a  tenacious  grip.  She 
was  at  first  savage  and  vicious  looking,  but  for  some  cauise 
her  wicked  nature  soooi  relaxed,  and  f  olidlinig  me  in  (heir  arms, 
she  gently  smoothed  ba»ck  my  hair,  imdiciatimig  that  she  was 
very  proud  of  her  suffering  victim.  A  white  man,  with  all 
the  cruel  instincts  of  the  savag>e,  was  with  them.  Sefveral 
timies  they  threatened  to  cut  dff  our  hands  and  feet  if  we 
did  not  stop  crying.  Then  the  woman,  in  savage  tones  and 
gestures  would  scold,  and  they  would  oeaise  their  cruel 
threats.  We  were  captured  just  as  the  sun  was  setting  anld 
were  rescued  the  next  morning, 

''During  the  few  hours  we  :were  prisoners  the  Indiana 
never  stopped.  Slowly  and  stealthily  they  pushed  their  way 
thorough  the  settlement  to  avoid  detection,  and  just  ais  they 
halted  for  lihe  first  time  the  soldiers  isuddenly  came  upom 
them'  and  firin'g  commenced.  As  the  battle  raged  the  Indi- 
an^'were  forced  to  take  flight.  Thereupon,  they  pierced  my 
little  bnortiher  through  the  body,  and  strikinig  ome  with  some 
shaap  instrument  on  the  side  of  the  head,  they  left  us  for 
dead,  but  we  soon  recovered  sufficiently  to  find  ourselves 
aiome  in  the  dark,  dense  forest,  wounded  and  tcovered  with 
blood. 

''Having  been  taught  to  ask  God  for  all  things,  we  prayed 
to  O'ur  Heavenly  Father  to  take  care  otf  uis  and  direct  us  out 
of  that  lionely  place.  I  lifted  my  wooinded  brother,  bo  faint 
aand  isio  weak,  laind  we  soon  came  to  the  edige  of  a  lange 
prairie,  when  as  far  away  as  our  •wimming  eyes  could  see,  we 
discovered'  a  eott3$)any  of  horseimeai.  Supposing  them  to  he 
Indiana,  frightened  beyond  exprewdon,  and  tremfbling  under 
■ly  heavy  biirden,  I  rushed  b&ek  with  him  into  the  wooda, 
aed  iiid  behiBd  some  thiek  bushes.    But  1^09e  brave  men,  o& 
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the  alert,  dashing  from  place  to  plac^,  «,t  last  discovered  us. 
Soon  Wte  heard  the  clatter  ocf  houses'  hoofs  and  the  voices  otf 
our  rescuers  icallic^g  oib  iby  name,  ajssuring  us  that  they  were 
our  friend®  whoi  had  come  to  tak^e  care  of  us.  Lifting  the 
almost  unconscious  little  suffcjper,  I  carried  (him  out  ta  them 
as  ibefit  I  could.  Witih  all  the  tenderness  of  women,  their 
eyes  isuffused  with  tears,  those  giood  men  raised  us  to  their 
saddles  and  hurried  otff  to  camp,  whiere  we  received  every 
attention  and  kindness  that  mam  oouild  beetoiw. 

**I  was  seven  years  of  age  when  my  parents  were  mur- 
dered. Siixty  odd  years  have  paistsed'  since  then,  and  yet  my 
heart  girow®  faint  as  the  awful  time  passie®  in  revieiw.  It  is 
indelibly  stamped  upon  memory's  page  and  photographed 
so  deeply  upon'  my  heart  timt  time  with  alil  its  clhange®  can 
never  erase  it." 


LAST  EAID  INTO  ANDERSON  OOUNTY. 

In  the  year  1843,  a  party  of  Indians,  about  ten  in  num- 
ber, (made  their  last  hostile  raid  in  the  territory  embracing 
what  is  now  Anderson  county.  **We  called  it  Burnet  county 
at  that  time,'*  saya  pioneer  Capt.  "Wm.  R.  Russell  of  Har- 
per, Texas,  who  supplies  these  ^^acta: 

**In  the  neighborhood  where  my  father  and  family  lived. 
near  Mound  Pra^irie,  they  stole  some  horses  and  killed  and 
butchered  a  very  fat  ox,  belonging  to  David  Roberts.  Tak- 
ing the  greater  part  of  the  flesh  oifi  the  ox,  they  left  in  a 
westward  direction.  My  father.  Col,  Lewis  M.  Russell,  head- 
ed a  party  of  citizens  and  followed  them.  They  crossed  the 
Trinity  River,  and  on  the  bank  of  the  rivelr  lom  the  west  side, 
the  Indians  stopped  and  pulled  off  the  shoes  from  the 
horses  and  cut  notches  in  the  front  of  the  horses'  feet,  so 
that  they  would  make  a  ttack  resembling  the  track  of  a  buf- 
falo. The  Indians  moved  on  westward  about  two  miles,  and 
stopped  to  barbecue  their  beef.  The  scouts  sig*,hted  the  In- 
dians at  the  head  \of  a  ravine  that  led  into  the  river,  the 
ravine  being  completely  enveloped  with  a  tShick  jungle  of 
brush,  briers  and  vines.    The  scouts  charged  on  them,  but  the 
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Indians  made  good  th^eir  escape  down  the  rayine.  The  scouts 
captured  all  th'cir  horses  aad  returned  home  without  firing 
again/' 


CAPTURE  OF  THE  SHEPSON   CHILDEEN. 

A  widow  named  Simpson  lived  at  Austin.  Among  otJier 
children  she  had  a  girl,  Emma,  aged  about/  fourteien  years, 
and  a  boy,  Thomas,  about  twelve  years  of  age.  During  the 
summer  of  1844,  about  4  o'clock  one  afternoon,  iftiese  ohild- 
ren  went  to  drive  up  the  cows.,  They  were  on  th^  dry 
branch,  near  wh^re  Maj.  C.  L.  West's  resid»enee  now  stands, 
when  their  motther  heard  them  scream.  She  required  no  ex- 
planation of  the  cause;  she  knew  at  once  that  the  Indians 
had  captured  her  darlin'gs.  Sorrowing,  and  almost  heart-bro- 
ken, she  rushed  to  the  more  thickly  settled  part  of  the  town 
to  implore  citizens  to  turn  out  and  endeavor  to  recover  her 
children.  A  party  of  men  were  soon  in  the  saddle  and  on  tlie 
t'rail. 

They  discovered  that  the  savages  were  on  foot — four  in 
number — ^and  were  moving  in  the  timber,  parallel  to  the  riv- 
er and  up  it.  They  found  on  the  trail  sbreds  of  the  gfirl's 
dress,  yet  it  was  difficujlt  to  follow  the  footsteps  of  tiie 
fleeing  red  men.  From  a  hill  they  descried  the  Indians 
just  before  fthey  eaatered  the  ravine  below  Mount  Bonnell. 
The  whites  snovied  at  a  run,  but  ttey  failed  to  overtake  tlie 
barbarians.  A  piece  of  an  undergarment  was  certain  evi- 
dence that  the  captors  had  pagsed  over  Mount  Barker.  Tbe 
rocky  surface  of  the  ground  precluded  the  possibility  of  fast 
trailing,  and  almost  fhe  possibility  of  trailing  at  alL  Every 
conceivable  effort  was  made  to  track  t!he  Indians,  and  all 
proved  unavailing.  They  were  loati  to  return  to  Austin  to 
inform  tiie  grief-stricken  mother  her  loved  ones  were  indeed 
the  prisoners  of  savages,  and  would  be  subject  to  all  the 
brutal  cruelties  and  outrages  of  a  captivity  a  Ifhousand  times 
more  terrible  than  the  pangs  of  deatli.  The  scene  which  en- 
sued wlien  the  dread  news  reached  Mlrs.  Simpson's  ears  can 
not  be  pictured  with  pen  or  pencil       Ko  science,     nor     art, 
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Dor  deTioe  known  to  man  eould  ©ompass  sugIi  an  underfiak- 
ing.  The  wail  o'f  (aigpony  and  despair  rent  the  air,  and  tears 
of  ^^ympathj  were  wnun^  from  the  frontiersmen  who  never 
quailed  When  danger  came  in  it*  most  fearful  form. 

In  about  one  year  Thomas  Simpson  was  restored  to  his 
mother.  He  had  been  ptirehased  from  the  Indians  by  a 
trader  at  Taos,  New  M-exico.  From  him  many  particulars  of 
the  capture  wtere  obtained.  He  said  his  sister  fought  the  In- 
dians all  IJhe  timje.  They  carried  her  by  foroe,  dragging 
her  frequently,  tore  her  clothing  and  handled  her  roughly. 
Thomas  was  led  by  two  Indians.  He  of:6ered  no  resistance, 
knowing  he  would  be  killed  if  Que  did. 

When  the  Indians  discovered  they  weire  beiing  folio w.ed, 
they  doubled,  coming  back  rather  in  t(bLe  direction  of  Austin. 
They  made  a  shoint  halt  niot  far  ^'om  HoiU.  Jioh'n  Hian-cock's 
place.  Thomas  begged  his  sister  not  to  resist,  and  told  her 
such  a  course  would  cause  her  to  be  puf  to  death.  She  was 
eventually  separated  from  him.  When  the  Indians  who  had 
her  in  charge  rejoined  their  companions,  young  Simpson  saw 
his  sister's  scalp  dangling  from  a  warrior's  belt.  No  one  will 
ever  know  the  details  of  the  bloody  de»3d.  But  a  knowledge 
of  Indian  customs  justifies  llhe  belief  that  the  sacrifice  of  an 
innocent  life  involved  incidents  of  a  more  revolting  character 
than  mere  murder.  In  the  cours>e  of  time  the  bones  of  the 
unfortunate  gir'l  were  found  near  the  place  where  Mr.  G-eorge 
Davis  erected  his  residence,  and  to  that  ext!ient  corroborat- 
ed the  account  of  Tliomas  Simpson. 

It  is  no  difficult  matt/er  to  conceive  what  were  the  im- 
pressions produced  upon  parents  then  living  in  Austin  by 
this  event.  It  is  easy  t^>  imagine  how  vivid  the  conviction 
must  have  been  that  their  sons  and  daughters  might  become 
the  victims  of  similar  misfortun<es,  sufferings  and  outrages, 
lict  the  reader  extend  the  idea,  and  include  the  whole  fron- 
tier of  Texas  in  a  scope  extending,  as  it  then  did,  from  Red 
River  to  the  Rio  Grande,  a  sinuous  line  upon  the  outer  tiers 
of  settlements,  and  including  a  large  extent  of  the  Gulf 
coast.  Let  him  remember  tfiiat  the  country  waa  then  so 
sparcely  populated  it  was  quite  all  frontier,  and  open  Ifo  in- 
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cursions  of  the  merciless  tribes  wlio  made  war  upon  women 
and  children,  land  flourished  the  tJbmahawk  laaid  the  scalp- 
ing knife  in  the  bedrooms  and  the  boudoirs,  as  well  as  in  the 
forests,  and  upon  ihe  bosom  of  the  prairie.  FWlien  he  shall 
have  done  this,  the  dam  form  an  approximate  conception  of 
thie  privations  and  perils  endured  by  the  pioneers  who  re- 
claimed Texas  from  the  dominion  of  the  Indian,  and  miade  it 
the  abode  of  civiliijed  men. 


BRUTAL  MUEDEE  OF  CAPT.  EEMPEB  AND  PERILOUS 

ESCAPE  OF  HIS  FAMILY. 

The  reader  2ias  already  learned  in  the  opening  chaptlers 
of  this  work,  much  of  the  troubles  of  the  early  settlers  witih 
the  ferocious  tribe  of  Oaranchua  Indians,  and  of  Iheir  final 
expulsion  and  fate.  The  last  notable  hostiile  act  of  this  tribe 
was  the  murder  of  Capt.  John  Frederick  Kemper,  at  his 
ranch  home,  ** Kemper's  Bluff,"  on  the  Guadalupe  River, 
in  Victoria  county.  This  hardy  pioneer  was  a  native  of 
Kentucky,  but  came  from  Tennessee  to  Texas  in  1836, 
having  been  previously  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Eliza 
Miller,  daugJiter  of  Ool.  Miller,  who  brought  volunteers 
to  the  Texas  army  three  separate  t^mesi — ^the  first  as  early 
as  the  year  1835.  Capti  Kemper  was  in  command  of  an  artil- 
lery company  in  Colonel  Miller's  regiment.  The  command 
was  made  prisoners  of  war  at  Copano,  immediately  after  Fan- 
tiin's  disasttous  battle  of  the  Oalito;  weTe  sepiairalted  aod 
spared  from  the  inhuman  massacre  perpetrated  a  few  days 
afterwards. 

Captain  Kemper  setltled  at   Kemper's   Bluff     in     1845. 
At  the  time  of  his  death  tthe  family  consisted  of  himself,  wife 
and  two  children,  Amanda  Jane,     aged    three    years,     and 
James,  aged  five  months.  Mrs.  Miller  was  also  present,  on  a 
visit  with  her  daughter. 

The  killing  of  Capt.  Kemper  by  fhe  Caranchuas  oc- 
curred in  November,  1845.  About/ 3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
the  milch  cpws  were  seen  running  to  the  pen,  pursued  by  a 
party  of  Ladians.     Capflain  Kepnper,   gun  in  hand,   stepped 
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outside  the  house  and  motioiiied  them  to  desist^;  their  only 
reply  was  a  volley  of  arrows,  one  of  which  took  effect, 
striking  t^e  captain  in  the  shoulder,  back  of  the  collar  bone 
and  passing  out  beneatlh  the  shoulder  blade.  He  re-entered 
the  house,  Mrs.  Miller  pulling  the  arrow  out  o-f  the  wound, 
and  expired  in  a  few  minutes.  The  Indians  came  about  the 
house,  not  venturing,  [howeveit,  in  front  of  the  only  door. 
Mrs-  Kemper  fired  a  gun  at  them  once  througih  a  crack  be- 
tween tlhe  logs,  but  was  ignorant  as  to-  the  effect  of  the  dis- 
charge. About  dark  the  red  devils  procured  a  quantity  of 
dry  moss,  which  t'hey  placed  under  the  floor  and  fired.  Mrs. 
Kemper  raised  a  plank  and  Mrs.  Miller  extinguished  the 
flames  by  pouring  on  them  a  pail  of  water.  They  then  left 
the  house,  and  with  the  timber  for  a  guide,  proceeded  to  the 
residence  o-f  Mr.  Alonzo  Bass,  on  ihe  Calito,  abaut  twelve 
miles  distant,  arriving  at  3  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Their 
mournful  flig^ht  was  through  a  dark,  rainy  nighu — and  later 
accompanied  by  a  fierce  norther.  The  party  that  went  down 
the  next  day  to  inter  the  remains  of  Capt.  Kemper,  found 
the  house  robbed  of  all  articles  esfceemed  of  value  by  the  sav- 
ages. Feather  beds  were  emptied  of  their  contents  and  the 
crockery  was  all  broken.  Upon  their  departure,  4he  fiends 
laid  a  brand  of  fire  upon  the  breast  of  their  victim,  the  sig- 
nificance of  which  is  left  tlo  tlhe  elucidation  of  those  more 
conversant  with  the  lore  of  t[he  aborigines. 

The  venerable  Colonel  Miller  died  at  Victoria,  Feb.  16, 
1862.  Mrs.  Kemper  resided  but  a  short  time  at  Kemper's 
Bluff  aftler  her  husband's  death.  Amanda  J.  was  married  to 
Mr.  David  F.  "Williams  in  Victoria,  Nov.  4,  186^ 


i8. 


THE  LATSE  COLONIES  AND    FRONTIER    EXPANSION. 

Elsewhere  we  have  briefly  noticed  the  early  colony 
grants  tlo  Austin,  Edwardis,  DeWitt,  Robertson,  and  otihers, 
which  were  in  force,  and  building  during  the  period  of  Mex- 
ican domination  over  American  Texas — 1822  to  1836.  The 
promotion  and  carrying  out  of  these  contlracts  by  the  en- 
terprising empresarios,  of  course,  resulted  in  the  more  rapid 
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s«ttl^nient  of  t'he  <jountry  and  the  expiaasion   o^  its   fron- 
tiers. 

Aftier  the  revolution  and  the  establishment  of  independ- 
ence, quite  a  tdde  of  emigration  flowed  into  tlhe  new  and 
famed  Lone  Star  Republic,  and  many  daring  and  adventurous 
spirits  drifted  in,  and  fearlessly  abode  at'  San  Antonio,  Cor- 
pus Christi,  and  at  other  points  along  the  exposed  frontier— 
along  and  up  the  Colorado  and  the  Brazos,  and  even  to  Bed 
River  on  the  fearfully  exposed  northern  boundary.  But 
during  the  first  half  of  the  Republic's  ten  years  existence  no 
regular  colony  "contracts  of  any  consequence  were  made. 
On  Feb.  4,  1841,  however,  an  act  was  passed  authorizing  t'he 
Piresident  toi  enibeir  into  oontractls  for  the  colonization  of 
wild  lands  in  Northwest  and  SouthTrest  Texas — tfhe  act  be- 
ing amended,  with  more  liberal  and  encouraging  conditions, 
on  Jan.  1,  1843. 

Under  this  law,  as  originally  enacted.  President  Lamar, 
on  Aug.  30,  1841,  entiered  into  the  contract  for  what  became 
known  as  the  famous  Peitler's  Colony,  in  North  Texas.     The 
east  line  of  this  grant  ran  from  the   mouth   of  Big  Mineral 
Cneek,  in  Grayson  countj^,  due  south,  passing  about  ten  miles 
east  of  Dallas,  to  a  point  in  the  eastern  part  of  Ellis  coun- 
ty, and  thence  west  and  north  to  Red  River,  embracing  a 
large  district  of  the  best  lands  in  North   Texas..       "Begin- 
ning in  1842,"  says  Joto  Henry  Brown,  *'ill  was  rapidly  set- 
tled, chiefly  by  farmers  from     Missouri,     Illinois,     Indiana, 
Kenlhicky,  'Tennessee,  and  other  states.    It  has  developed  in 
the  fifty  years,  (Brown  wrote  twenty   years   ago.       The    in- 
crease in  population  and  strides  of  progress  during  l)his  pe- 
riod has  been  even  greater  than  the  precedin-g  half  cientu- 
ry),  despite  bloody  Indian  wars,     the  Civil  War  and  the  ca- 
lamities following,  into  the  wealthiest   and   most     populous 
portion  of  the  State,  in  wlhich  are  comprehend'ed   the   whole 
or  large  parts  of  the  counties  of     Grayson,     Collin,     Dallas, 
Cooke,  Montague,  Wise,  Parker  and  several  others  on  the 
west." 

The  ind-ucemenit    offeo:^  to  setltlers  in  this  colony  was 
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a  ;headright  of  640  acres  to  the  heac^i  of  families,  and  320 
acres  to  each  single  man — fijihe  «ompanj  receiving  its  pay  in 
liberal  premium  land*  lying  farther  west.  In  tiie  sequel  to 
this  Tolume — **  Texas  Frontier  History '' — the  trials  endured 
and  the  dangers  encountered  and  combatted  by  these  brave 
settlers  in  defense  of  their  honnes,  as  well  as  the  similar 
troubles  of  colonists  in  other  of  the  later  settlements,  along 
the  expanding  frontier,  will  be  fully  nol^. 

The  Mercer  Colony,  attemp^ted  about  /this  time  —  the 
grant  co'vering  the  territory  now  embraced  in  Kaufman 
and  some  adjoining  counties — was  not  at  first  successful. 
But  the  enterprise  at  least  served  to  augment  the  Peters  set- 
tlements, where  most  of  Mereer's  colonists  re-settled. 

About  the  time  that  the  Peters    Colony  was  gotten  un- 
der headway,  another  important,   and     finally     prosperous, 
settlement,  known  as  the  Castro  Colony,  was  commenced     in 
the     southwestern     part  of  the  Republic.     Henri  de  Castro 
was    a    wealthy,    highly  enlightened  and  noble  Frenchman. 
On  January  15,  1842,  he  contracted  with  President  Houston 
for  settling  a  colony  of  his  countrymen     and  others  in  the 
fertile  piratirijes  wes.t  of  the  Medina  River.  At  girelat  expense 
— more  than  $150,000 — for  ship  transportation   (at  different 
times  and  in  all,  37  ships  were   chartered)    and     conveyance 
overland,  Castro  brought  over  and  settled  during  the  period 
of  his  (eight  years  cionitff-act,  over  5,000  immigrants,     ''farm- 
ers,  orchardists,   and   vine-growers,  chiefly  from  the  Rhenish 
provimces. "     Hhese  peoiple  he  sustaimed  and  ffed  at  his  own 
expense    till  they  could  prepare  homes  and  lands  and  raise 
food  crops,  and  get  a  foothold  in  the  new  country,  whither 
they  had  so  confidently  followed  their  benefactor  and  noble 
leader;  and  whose  prototype  is  found  only  dn  his  predeces- 
sor, the  g^eat  empresario,  Austin.     Space  prevents  a  narra- 
tion of  the  troubles  of  these  colonista  during  the  first  years 
— harassed,     as  they  were,     by  both  Indians  and  Mexicans 
— 'and  but  for  the  constant  vigfilance   of  Capt,  Jack  Hays 
and  his  brave  rang|ers,  who  so  faithfully  patrolled  that  ex- 
posed section,  they  must  have  failed  and  perished. 
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Speaking  of  Hays  and  his  rangers  during  this  period,  the 
noble  old  Franco-Texan  empresario,  Henry  Castro,  says: 

'*I«  take  this  occasion  to  do  justice  to  Capt)ain  Jack 
Hays  and  his  noble  company.  They  were  equal  to  any  emer- 
gency, but  such  a  company  can,  in  my  opinion,  only  be  com- 
pared to  the  old  Musketeers  of  Louis  XIV,  who  represented 
the  ehivalrous  gentleman  soldiers  of  France.  Hays  and  his 
men  represented  the  true  and  chivalrous,  disinterested  Amer- 
ican 'gentlemiam  soldi eir,  who'  at  all  times  was  readiyr  to  shed 
the  last  drop  of  his  blood  for  his  country  and  the  protection 
of  the  feeble/' 

At  every  opportunity  the  Indians  harassed  these  ex- 
posed eolonists,  and  from  the  Itimo  they  get  foot  on  land 
and  began  their  journey  overland,  and  mostly  afoot,  to  their 
wild  prairie  homes,  they  were  beset  with  dangers.  **In  the 
rear  of  one  of  their  first  emigrating  parties,  the  Indians 
forty  miles  below  San  Antonio,  attaeked  and  burned  a  wag- 
on. The  driver,  an  American,  rifle  in  hand,  reached  a  thiek- 
etf  and  killed  several  of  thte  Indians;  but  they  kiUed  a  boy 
of  nineteen — a.  Frenehman — and  cutting!  off  his  head,  nailed 
it  to  \a  tree.  In  the  burnt  wagon  was  a  trunk  containing  a 
considerable  amount  of  go»ld  and  silver.  In  the  ashes  the  sil- 
ver was  found  melted,  the  gold  only  blackened.*'* 

The  Bounding  a^nd  sustain ng  of  the  Castro  Colony  in 
that  remote  and  exposed  section  was  indeed  a  bold  sftep. 
John  Henry  Brown  says:  ''He  confronted  dangers  unknown 
to  the  first  American  colonists  in  X6(22,  for  besides  hositile 
savages,  now  accustomed  to  the  use  of  firearms,  it  challenged 
inroads  from  the  whole  Rio  Grande  Mexican  frontier,  which 
in  1822,  furnisbed  friends  and  not  enemies  to  foreign  settle- 
ments in  Texas. 

An  interesting  volume  could  be  written  descrip'tive  of 
the  efforts  of  Henry  Castro  to  settle  his  colony,  then  ex- 
posed to  the  attacks  of  bandit  and  guerilla  Mexicans,  but  k 
little  ^0  its  west,  and  to  all  the  hostille  Indians  north  and 
west   of  his  proposed  settlement.    It  was    an    aehievement 

*  Brown's  History  of;,TexaS, 
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vntiitling  tlio  name  of  Castro  to  be  enrolled  among-  the  most 
prominent  pioneers  of  civilization  in  modern  times.  Yet 
the  youth  of  today,  joyously  and  peacefuljly  galloping  over 
the  beautiful  hills  and  valleys  he  rescued  from  savagery, 
are  largely  ignorant  of  his  great  services. 


The  contract  entered  into  by  President  Houston  with 
Fisher  and  Miller,  for  what  beciame  known  as  the  German 
Colony,  and  which  grant  covered  the  beaut  if  u}l  mountain 
sections  drained  by  the  Perdenales,  Llano,  San  Saba  and 
l^he  lower  Conchos,  after  passing  to  the  management!  of 
**The  German  Immigration  Company,''  also  proved  success- 
ful— though  perhaps  fraught  with  more  dangers  and  tribula- 
tions tlhan  that  of -any  other  of  the  later  eolony  enterprises. 

A  large  wimber  of  industrious  settlers  were  introduced 
between  1844  and  1848,  who  followed  the  pursuits  of  stock 
raising  and  farming,  and  eventuajlly  triumphed  over  the  hos- 
tile savages  who  domiciled,  as  it  were,  in  their  very  midst, 
infesting  every  valley  and  mountain.  But  the  fierce  con- 
^cts  of  these  brave  German  pioneeTs  hardly  come  within 
•the  period  of  time  alloted  to  this  volnme. 

Thus  was  the  spirit  of  emigtuartfilofloj  agadui  set  ia  motion, 
smd  ooioitifued,  wth  iacmeiasdnig  volume  audi  <^nergy.    '>    ' 


THE  REPUBLIC  OF  TEXAS  IS  KO  MORE. 

And  now  we  have  arrived  at  that  period  in  Texas  hi^o- 
ry  which,  marks  the  cdose  of  the  Lone  Star  Republic,  and 
with  it  We  shall  conclude  the  present  compendjiujn  of  bor- 
der annals,  having  closely  followed  the  doings  of  the  brave 
pioneers  from  the  day  of  their  first  advent  under  Austin; 
during  the  uncertain  colonial  period  and  on  down  through 
•the  dark  years  of  the  Republic,  constantly  strug^lin^  for 
an  existence,  land  fighting  the  common  foes,  both  Indians 
and  Mexicans,  till  they  finally  triumphed,  and  won  a  great 
«tate  to  American  civilization,  commerce  and  education.  Of 
the  furtlier  affairs  of  Texas  as  a  State  land  of*  her  contin- 
ued struggle  with  the  red  men  for  mastery  and  frontier  ex- 
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pansion,  th^  reader  will  be  told,  in  a  second  vo-lume,    under 
the   title — ''Tesas  Frontier  History." 

Of  the  fortunes  of  the  Lone  Star  Republic,  it  may  be 
said  that  for  nearly  ten  years  it  proudly  claimed  an  exist- 
ence, and  struggled  forward  in  financial  straits  and  under 
all  sorts  of  most  advors-e  circumstances,  as  one  of  tih'©  inde- 
pendent nations  of  the  woilld.  Nothing-  but  the  wise  and 
careful  councilings  of  her  statesmen,  <3hief  among  whom 
was  the  great  Sam  Houston,  and  the  determined  valor  of  pa- 
triotic and  fearless  defenders  in  the  mighty  eoattest  all 
along  her  extended  and  exposed  borders,  saved  and  upheld 
the  young  nation — a  feat  that  astonished  mankind,  and  is 
well  reckoned  as  one  of  the  anojmalies  lof  ^e  world's  {histo- 
ry. A  vast  empire  reclaimed  from  a  wilderness  of  savagery, 
andl  wrested  from  a  grasping  and  populous  nation  j  and  then 
held  against  both  Mexican  and  Indian  claimants.  All  this, 
too,  by  a  mere  handful  of  fearlefw  pioneers — that  bold  lit^e 
body  of  buckakin-elad  and  poorlj^  fed  border  laroopers  and 
daahioi'g  ramgers,  in  fjhewr  eons  taut  strife  and  bold,  wonderful 
exploita — the  like  of  whidi  the  world  kaa  never  before  or 
Banco  witoJeaeed. 

The  history  of  ©rery  state  in  the  American  Union  is 
tinged  with  the  life'a  blood  of  (their  early  »ettleTs(  and  pio- 
neerg  in  their  struggles  for  possession  orer  and  against  the 
red  men.  In  no  land  or  country  was  tihis  strife  waged  with 
anoi^e  bitteflmesei  aawi  cruelty,  amd  bloodthirsty  situbbom- 
ness  than  in  our  own  Texas ;  beginning,  aa  it  did,  in  the  open 
ing  chapter  of  its  pioneer  history,  and  carried  on  with  re- 
lentless and  determined  fury,  as  it  was,  for  more  than  half  a 
century — ending  only  in  recent  times. 

Referring  to  internal  affairs  and  the  condition  of  Tex- 
as with  regard  to  her  Indian  foes  at  the  time  of  annexa- 
iton,  land  her  ability  to'  cope  with  this  foe,  Q-arrison  (''Tex- 
as,'' p.  271-^2)  says:  *'It  was  possible  for  the  United  States 
to  protect'  the  State  from  inv  asion,  but  Texas  had  an  enemy 
that  was  practically  witthin,  her  ga^,  with  whom  i1^  was 
mudih  more  difficult  to  deal.  This  was  the  Indian.  The 
tribes  insfide  the  limits  of  the  State  on  tihe  north  made  fre- 
quen,t  raids  into  the  country  soutli  off  Red  River  and  were 
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very  troublesome.  Of  course,  the  most  annoying  Indiana, 
now  as  of  old,  were  the  Comauches,  along  the  western^  fron- 
tier, who  liked  especially  to  kill  and  scalp  Mexicans,  but 
Were  willing  on  occasion  to  accept  a  Texas  victim.  The  in- 
terior was  protected  with  tolerable  effectiveness!  from  their 
ravages  by  the  advance  line  otf  «eittlements,  yet  at  n,o  littjle 
cost  to  the  settlers  themselves.  They  were  the  brave 
hand  with  which  the  deadly  blows  of  savagery  must  be  re- 
ceived and  warded  oflf.  The  State  employed  its  ranger 
force  to  good  advantiage,  bu^t  it  was  difficult  to  prevent  or 
anticipate  an  Indian,  raid,  and  the  luie  of  exposure  was  sev- 
eral hundred  miles  in  length."  t 

The  circumstan,ces  invited  the  application  of  the:  system 
ojf  colonizing  the  Indiana  on  reservations,  and  in  1855,  the 
State  having  set  apart  tihe  necessary  lands,  most  of  the  Tex- 
as tribes  wer«  induced  to  locate  on  reservations  under  the 
protection  andjaupervieion  of  agent® — one  on  the  upper  Braz- 
os and  o&d  om  its    ^ibutary'  knowm  lals  Slalt  Fork. 

In  regard  to  affairs  and  conditions  of  the  BepubUo  duxv 
ing  the  adminstraton  of  President  Anson  Jones — ^Dec.  9th, 
1844,  tot  Feb.  19th),  1846^-.Hiatoraan  Wooton  says:  ^'Duiring 
lihat  period  there  was  but  one  Congress,  the  Ninth,  whioh 
met  in  regular  sessjion  the  first  Monday  in  December,  1844, 
and  adjourned  February  3,  1845,  and  again  convened  in  spe- 
cial session  on  June  16,  which  continued  until  June  24. 
Aside  (from  the  usual  legislation  necessiary  to  perfect  the 
laws  and  run  the  government,  llhere  was  no  incident  oif  spe- 
cial importance  in  the  acts  of  the  Ninth  Congress.  The 
country  was  at  peace,  bot(h  at  home  and  abroad ;  thd  popu- 
lation was  rapidly  increasing,  there  was  the  prospect  of  ear- 
ly annexation  "to  the  kindred  istates  of  the  nortih,  and  t)he 
finances  were  so  impro.Ved  that  the  Republic's  paper  was  at 
par,  while  there  was  a  cash  balance  in.  tIhe  'treasury  suffi- 
cient to  operate  the  government  for  two  years  without  a  dol- 
lar olf  additional  receipts." 

The  destiny  of  tche  giant  Republic  of  ^^he  Lone  Star  was 
foreordained,  as  it  were,  however,  and  its  people  tmrnestly 
sought  union  witih  1;he  land  of  freedotai — preferring  the  flow- 
er of  statehood  tol  the  pompous-sounding    title    of  republio. 
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The  bill  introduced  for  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  tlie  Unit- 
ed States,  having  received  the  approval  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  February  25,  and  a  favorable  majority  vote 
having  obtained  on  March  1,  1845,  the  measure  was  sign^ed 
i — being  one  of  t'he  very  last  official  acts  of  President  John 
Tyleir — atodi  Feb.  19,  1846,  Texas  beicame  a  State. 

The  dream  of  the  Austins  had  icomje  to  pasiS;s  Sam  Hous- 
tom  had  reialized  his  far-planned  hopes  and  won  immortal 
fame;  tlhe  matchless  pioneers  had  triumphed;  la  vast  domain 
had  been  established  in  the  far  and  wild  southwest;  its  po- 
sition well  defined  and  ably  maintained,  till  voluntarily  sur- 
rendered and  added  to  the  galaxy  of  static  si — ^to  continue  in 
growth,  progress  and  grandeur,  forever  most  resplendent. 
Thie  diCed  was  one  of!  great  momenK,  auld  it  thrills,  as  one 
reflects  —  stands  in  vivid  imagination  with  the  vast 
thronig  assembled  ottii  that  mem'0?nable  locaasion,  lisjtening  to 
the  silvery  ringing  and  swelling  oratory  of  Anson  Jones, 
the  out-going  and  last  President  'otf  the  R/epubliic  lof  Texas, 
as  he  delivered)  his  valeddjclbory,  concluding  with  the  signif  i- 
qant  but  solemn  utterance :  ''The  final  act  in  the  great 
drama  is  now  performed.    The  Republic     of    Texas    is     no 


more. 


THE  END. 
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